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THE conflict which is going on regarding the true view of 
man and the world will be brought to an issue rather by men 
of the prophetic type than by dogmatists and philosophers. 
And since the former are found among poets as well as in the 
ranks of philosophers and theologians, it is not sufficient for 
theologians, as experts in matters of religion, especially the 
Christian religion, to take cognizance only of scientific books. 
Nor is the unscientific form in which ideas, often of the highest 
value, are expressed, any reason why we should not give them 
our serious attention. 

Therefore in selecting a subject suitable for the AMERICAN 
JourNnAL oF THEOLOGY, I have been actuated by no mere per- 
sonal partiality for the present topic, but rather by a sense of 
the significance of Richard Wagner for the religious conflict of 
our time. Especialiy have I been induced by the consideration 
that Wagner’s influence is continually on the increase, and par- 
ticularly because such weighty names as those of Henry Thode 
and Houston Stewart Chamberlain represent his ideas among us. 
The work of the latter entitled Zhe Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century* is one of the most significant, perhaps the most out- 
standing work of the last years of the nineteenth century; it must 


t Die Grundlagen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. Miinchen: Bruckmann, 1900. 
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gradually but surely gain a great number of adherents and exer- 
cise vast influence on our spiritual life. In that work Wagner’s 
ideas are set forth in a powerful way and, although approximat- 
ing more closely to the gospel, it always clearly occupies the 
ground on which Wagner’s whole mode of view rests. Wagner’s 
influence, indeed, is bound to keep pace with the increasing 
maturity of our European development. Certain it is that the 
general uncopyrighted edition of his works will by and by find 
a public very differently prepared for their purchase and far 
more appreciative than was the case at the first appearance of his 
works in Germany. I am confirmed in this by the incredible 
popularity of Schopenhauer, whose books now appear in cheap 
editions, numbering myriads of copies. 

When we come to propound the question as to how Wagner’s 
view of man and the world stands related to Christianity, we are 
only doing what he himself constantly did; for, after the 
example of Schopenhauer, he sought continually to be a 
reformer of Christianity. Therefore it is in this aspect we have 
to judge him. Nor was it any slight estimate he himself set 
upon his poetical and musical compositions which have this 
reforming purpose. “As Christianity,” he says, ‘appeared 
amid the imperial civilization of Rome, so now, amid the chaos 
of modern civilization, music starts forth on a similar mission. 
Each exclaims, ‘My kingdom is not of this world.’’’? 


I. 
In the following words of the aged Wagner the aim of his 
reforming activity is concisely set forth: ‘To deliver man- 


kind from the woes of life, and above all from the pressure of 
modern culture.” 

It is a familiar truth that we live in an epoch sated with cul- 
ture to an extent scarcely paralleled in Rome at the zenith of 
her splendor, when the world’s goods flowed from all points of 
the compass into the great metropolis. The mass of European 
mankind float with voluptuous enjoyment in the full current of 
this modern civilization, while millions from beneath press 


2 Werke, Bd. 1X, p. 120. 
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eagerly upward to enjoy a share of the supposed treasures which 
it has accumulated. 

But in the case of the more finely organized and leading indi- 
vidualities, yea, in whole circles, repletion is apt to develop a 
morbid appetite. Certain almost ludicrous parallels between the 
life of the upper stratum of modern society and that of the 
higher classes in the declining Roman empire indicate clearly 
that we, too, are in’ a fair way to ripen to our decline and fall. 
As in all periods of decadence, nervous diseases increase at an 
alarming rate. Their morbid phenomena are being employed in 
order to satisfy all sorts of strange religious cravings by means 
of occultism and spiritism. Vegetarianism comes forward almost 
with the pretensions of a new gospel, like Gnostic vegetarianism 
under the Roman empire. Secret, or at least separatist, religious 
societies, theosophic associations, the ‘‘neue Gemeinschaft” in 
Berlin, Christian Science in America and Europe, seek their God 
and their redemption outside of the official religions and with new 
symbols and sacraments. He who can read such signs of the 
time in the light of analogous epochs of ancient and medizval 
civilization knows what period in the life of a people they indi- 
cate. The manifold life of our time, exhausting alike in its 
pleasures and its toil, has superinduced a state of ennui and that 
oversensitiveness to pain and suffering, that longing for death 
and craving of repose, which characterize all epochs of decadence. 
Redemption, of which the eighteenth century sought to know 
nothing, had become the goal of the aspiration of the out-going 
nineteenth. 

Amid all these phenomena of the age, that religion which 
was the outcome of decadence, which best corresponds to it, 
and which gives pretended deliverance from it, has in a charac- 
teristic fashion presented itself in Europe and America. I 
mean Buddhism, the religion of the deliverance of man from the 
sufferings of life by means of mysticism and asceticism. 

It was Schopenhauer, so far as I am aware, who in his sensi- 
tive soul and keen understanding, first united all the impressions 
of the modern world so as to originate this new, and yet so old, 
religion. Various influences conspired to produce this result. 
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It was just the time in Germany when skepticism and the French 
illumination, and finally Kant’s Critique, had loosened the old 
faith in God and immortality, when our great poets and philoso- 
phers sought to satisfy the cravings of the soul with the panthe- 
istic doctrine of a Bruno and a Spinoza, and when the Welt- 
schmerz had taken hold of the young poets of the Romantic school 
and the finest spirits of the West. Finally, it was just at that time 
that the literature of ancient India was discovered and translated 
for us. Schopenhauer’s chief work, Zhe World as Will and Idea, 
contains the first complete system which combines all these 
impressions, moods, and persuasions of the time in order to 
frame out of these a world-redeeming philosophy or a religion 
without God and without belief in the future life of man—a 
religion which might afford a true deliverance for mankind 
afflicted with the evils of civilization. 

Richard Wagner became acquainted with Schopenhauer’s 
work between 1853 and 1857, just while he was occupied 
with the composition of the Mibelungen. From that time forward, 
as he ever freely and thankfully acknowledged, he became and 
continued to be a disciple of that philosopher. In many of his 
writings Wagner has given expression to this new mode of view. 
The most important of them are Uber Staat und Religion (“On 
State and Religion’), 1864, which was prepared for the young 
King Ludwig of Bavaria; Beethoven, 1870; and Religion und 
Kunst (“Religion and Art”), 1879, with the appended treatises 
Was niitet diese Erkentniss? Erkenne dich selbst (‘‘ What Avails this 
Knowledge? Know Thyself”), and Heldentum und Christentum 
(‘Heroism and Christianity”). But poetry and music as well 
as prose were brought into requisition by Wagner in furtherance 
of his new teaching, which has received its fullest and finest 
expression in Parsifal. In this drama the new music and the 
new religion co-operate in the representation of a grand mys- 
tery, to restore to humanity what it has lost, viz., spiritual well- 
being, true life and happiness. 

What required to be overcome was “the gloomy feeling of 
misery in the human spirit, and of human cravings profoundly 
unsatisfied by the state” as well as by culture. What gives 
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deliverance from this unhappiness ? It is religion as negation of 
a world which it perceives to be a transient, dreamlike state of 
existence grounded on an illusion: religion both prepares the 
deliverance we long for through renunciation and attains it 
through faith. 

What plunges mankind in misery is the Will to Live, egoism, 
which seeks to seize for itself all the good things of civilization 
with that hot eagerness of the Faustian will : 


In depths of sensual pleasure drowned, 
Let us our fiery passions still ! 

Let wondrous charms our senses thrill ! 
Plunge we in time’s tempestuous flow, 
Stem we the rolling surge of chance! 


But no one who gives way to this Will to Live shall be spared 
the experience of Faust : 

From craving to enjoyment thus I reel 

And in enjoyment languish for desire. 
Instead of happiness he heaps up with restless labor, unhappi- 
ness, disillusion upon disillusion, suffering upon suffering. Yea 
more: on his fellow-men also that grasping spirit, possessed by 
the Will to Live, heaps up suffering upon suffering. For he 
takes at the expense of others the good things which he seizes 
for himself. Hatred, rage, and revenge, conflict and bloody 
strife, all spring out of this unhappy will. Even the brute crea- 
tion has been dragged by man into the endless stream of suffer- 
ing. Like the worst of all beasts of prey, man has forsaken the 
vegetable food assigned to him by nature and begun to murder 
the lower animals to nourish himself on their dead bodies. 

Man can be delivered from this wretched state only by recog- 
nizing, as the Brahmanic religion already does, that deep ‘‘ This 
is Thyself!” that is, by recognizing that all living being is one, 
that in all living the eternal Will to Live impels its subject 
toward life, strives after enjoyments, and thereby suffers. _Who- 
ever recognizes this will cease to lacerate his fellow-creatures, for 
in all that suffer he will recognize himself suffering with them 
and will find his own lot repeated. Thus he will cease to cause 
suffering. If others give him pain, he will understand that they, 


3“Staat und Religion,” Werke, Bd. VIII, p. 20. 
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like himself, must do so because they too have that Will to Live, 
and he will forgive them, since infliction of pain on their part 
arises from their natural craving and creates for themselves 
trouble and sorrow. Nothing but the deepest compassion will 
possess his heart; he will understand and forgive, where, with- 
out a personal knowledge of deliverance, he would have hated 
and robbed his fellow-mortals. 

Whoever has become “ wise through sympathy ” and sympa- 
thetic through knowledge is on the very pathway of his own 
spiritual deliverance, for all suffering will cease for him if he 
denies the Will to Live, when he brings passion and heart-longing 
to silence. For then a still, serene peace is lodged in the soul, 
and it craves no more for itself : it experiences no disillusion ; and 
the evil which others inflict will be overcome through sympathy, 
through the recognition that they thus treat us because they are 
still under the power of illusion and have not reached up to the 
blessed, peace-inspiring recognition of ‘ This thou art.” 

From this point of view the true freedman, the blessed soul, 
is the saint, the monk, who has stopped up all the sources of 
suffering for his own life, viz., the family, possession of goods, 
and his own will. He who renounces these is delivered from 
trouble : he has nothing, he loves nothing, he wills nothing. He 
only recognizes, understands, and sympathizes, and is blessed in 
the peace of renunciation. It is characteristic that Wagner did 
not follow Schopenhauer quite to this extreme position. He 
possessed too strong and brave a German personality for that. 
Wagner rather sets the ideal of spiritual knighthood before the 
soul —an ideal which involves, not only complete renunciation, 
but conflict, and which guides, not merely along the way of 
knowledge and speculation, but of manful activity in order to 
lead men to bliss. Parsifal is his typical spiritual deliverer. 
Wagner conceives the Christian hero as one who, horror-smitten, 
bestirs himself to fight 
against the corruption of his race, of his own habits and honor, and, by 


means of a marvelous reversal of his misdirected will, seeks to restore him- 
self, as a spiritual hero, to a position among the saints.‘ 


4 “Heldentum und Christentum,” Werke, Bd. X, p. 279. 
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In one other point Wagner appears not to have drawn the final 
conclusion, from which neither Buddha nor Schopenhauer was 
deterred. It is expressly required, by the mode of view we have 
depicted, that the saint should renounce marriage, which —as 
being the source of individuation, and as in it the Will to Live, 
in the form of life-creating will, is at the strongest — should be 
regarded as the source of all suffering even for the future 
generation. Therefore Wagner appears to have presented this 
idea also in Parstfal;5 but an expression in Heldentum und 
Christentum® points rather to another mode of view which 
Wagner entertained in his younger years. He appears even 
in later life to have held fast by the principle that only the 
marriage concluded without love can be regarded as sin, not 
marriage in every aspect. On this subject he is therefore 
inconsistent. 

On the whole we can say that Wagner never adopted his new 
view of man and the world in a quite thoroughgoing way. 

I need not say much about Wagner’s own life, in which he 
did not exemplify his own ideal of sainthood. He was twice 
married, and in other ways—as an artist—he gave himself up 
to the enjoyment of the good things of civilization. This, how- 
ever, does not affect our judgment of his doctrine. The ethical 
teacher and the prophet need not always be identical, as Schopen- 
hauer claimed in his own case, although for the success of a 
system of ethical teaching it is of decided importance that it find 
a prophet who devotes his life to it, rather than a mere ethical 
teacher who only speculates about it and recommends it to 
others. Wagner, however, can claim to have been more than a 
mere ethical teacher. He can appeal to the fact that he aimed 
at making his art the instrument of bringing spiritual deliverance 
for others, and that his art had compelled him to use the means 
and advantages of culture. Wagner strove and suffered for 
his art and was faithfully devoted to its service. In face of a 
hostile world, he won his way upward through much privation. 

5 The fact that the Knight of the Grail in Lohengrin was married proves nothing, 
since Lohengrin falls within the first period of Wagner’s ideal development. 


6 “Heldentum und Christentum,” Werke, Bd. X, p. 279. 
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But what he did for music was also accomplished for religion 
and man’s spiritual deliverance. ‘Genuine music,” he says, 
“has the power of deliverance from the fault of mere appear- 
ance ;”7 that is, it reveals the essential nature of things? In 
music, and in the mind of the composer, the true nature of the 
world is disclosed. Music brings home to man’s spirit that 
insight which is the means of its deliverance. Great as may be 
the difference between a Buddhist monk who begs his daily bread 
and patches his garments out of picked-up rags, and Wagner, 
as he lived in his Villa Wahnfried, he too exercised renunciation 
by the full surrender of his life to the service of his art. There 
were also times in his life when he could hardly call anything 
his own any more than the Buddhist beggar, just because he was 
unwilling to compose fashionable music. 

I shall not in this accuse Wagner of inconsistency. Thus far, 
indeed, he is inconsequent, viz., that he does not hold steadfastly 
to the idea of spiritual deliverance for individuals, but, urged on 
by the active force of his personality, he proceeds toward effect- 
ing a regeneration of humanity. The express object of that 
spirit-saving insight which he sought to promote was to produce 
the saint, that is, one who is delivered from all things, and so 
delivered that only one task can peculiarly remain for him: he 
has now to proclaim that deliverance to all, and so seek in course 
of time to bring about a universal annihilation of the Will to 
Live, in order that the wheel of becoming may at length alto- 
gether stand still and all shall return to the eternal rest of 
nothingness. Wagner, on the contrary, aims at once more mak- 
ing an attempt on behalf of humanity. It is only historical 
humanity that he regards as smitten with depravity. So he 
sought to create among his adherents, or by their means, great 
organizations and to league together existing associations hav- 
ing special aims, such as societies for the protection of animals, 
vegetarian and temperance leagues, along with those working 
for the good of society in general. A wider organization was to 
spring up which was to devote itself to the accomplishment of 
the work of regeneration. Wagner even occupied himself about 


7“ Beethoven,” Werke, Bd. IX, p. 81. 8 Jbid., p. 100. 
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a vast scheme of the re-migration of mankind out of the cold 
and temperate zones into the warm zones which need so much 
less culture, and in which, above all, the consumption of animal 
food is superfluous. 

In all this Wagner goes beyond the outlines of his Schopen- 
hauerian pessimistic view of man and the world. Here we find, 
once more, motives which had influenced Wagner in his early 
years. Yet these are not so strong that on their account we can 
regard him as one who had entirely broken loose from the pes- 
simistic Buddhist view. We must rather regard his fundamental 
mode of view as being thoroughly in accord with the general 
ideas we have already sketched. 


II. 


As yet I have only mentioned Brahmanism and Buddhism as 
the religions with which Schopenhauer and Wagner had connec- 
tion. But the philosopher and the musician themselves recog- 
nized that connection. Both expressly and frequently appealed 
to the Indian religions as those in which their view of the world 
was most clearly expressed. 

Alongside of this, however, both alike claim that their view 
coincides with genuine and real Christianity. 

In order to test this claim we must seek a generally recognized 
standard of judging. Christianity is a vastly complicated 
phenomenon of history. It embraces not only three powerful 
church organizations, but also a history lasting nearly two 
thousand years, whose arena was on the ground, first of Semitic, 
then of Greek, next of Roman, and finally of Latin, Germanic, 
and Slavonic civilization. If, however, we confine ourselves to the 
ground of the Reformation, here also we find not merely differ- 
ent church organizations, but also so great a variety of forms of 
Christian doctrine that it is very difficult to find among them 
one standard of universal validity. 

One standard there is, however, which all churches in prin- 
ciple recognize, which Schopenhauer and Wagner continually 
recognized, which the Reformers, especially Luther, strongly 
emphasized, and which is, indeed, the most comprehensive and 
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intelligible one, viz., the gospel of Jesus. Whatever claims to 
be Christian must find its basis in Jesus and in him only. 

Schopenhauer and Wagner appealed to three facts con- 
nected with the life and teaching of Jesus: first of all, that he 
went about the country without home, without family, without 
possessions, as an itinerant ascetic and preacher, extraordinarily 
like the Buddhist preaching fraternity as to outward circum- 
stances; then they pointed to his voluntary death, which is 
always regarded by the church as having atoning efficacy; and 
finally to the fundamental principle of the ethics of Jesus, viz., 
neighborly love, which they held to be nothing more than sym- 
pathy in the sense of Schopenhauer and the Buddhists. 

Along with this Schopenhauer and Wagner cited the example 
of a series of prominent Christian personalities in whom the 
ideal of the Buddhistic renunciation of the world had been 
actually embodied, and that not merely in the case of the monks 
and the saints of the ancient and medizval church, but in that 
of the Mystics and Quietists of the churches of the Reforma- 
tion. Concerning these we shall not here enter upon any dis- 
cussion; for in their case also the question would arise as to how 
far their mode of view and manner of life corresponded to that of 
the gospel of Jesus, and how far certain legitimate religious crav- 
ings and requirements were allowed scope by them. But Wagner 
regarded the church itself, in many of its phenomenal forms, ‘as 
degenerate, especially in its concrete dogma and in its cumbrous 
political organization—these being evidence of a reincroach- 
ment of the spirit of Judaism upon the gospel. On the latter 
alone would Wagner base his doctrine. He would have Chris- 
tendom reformed by bringing it back to Jesus. ‘In the image of 
the crucified Jesus and in his influence on the human soul lies 
the whole secret whereby the church won to itself the Greek 
and Roman world. On the other hand, what smote the church 
with spiritual blight and at length led necessarily to the ever 
more strongly expressed ‘atheism’ of our time was the concep- 
tion, inspired by the encroaching spirit of lordly arrogance, 
which reduced the divine Victim on the cross to the old Jewish 
conception of the ‘creator of heaven and earth,’ with whom as 
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an angry punitive God man seemed to have more to do than 
with the self-sacrificing, all-loving Savior of the needy.” It is 
also the old Jewish Yahweh in whose name Christians still fight 
battles, bless banners and satisfy the lust of power; not in that 
of the God of Christendom who died on the cross. In this we 
cannot say that Wagner is quite wrong. Christianity, as it now 
actually exists, contains in reality, among other elements of be- 
lief, a surprising admixture of Jewish and polytheistic ingredients, 
which have too little in common with the Father, as Jesus 
knew and worshiped him, for one to hold him in reverence. 
Wagner’s expressions, however, are exaggerated. In his works 
he wages a conflict with Judaism which, beginning about music, 
passes into politics and finally to the religious conception of the 
world. Wagner aims at separating Jesus entirely from his con- 
nection with the Jewish people. Once he sought to do so by 
means of the rational consideration that there was actually very 
little Jewish blood in Galilee in Jesus’ time. He passed on from 
this, however, to a profound speculation in regard to the birth 
and blood of the Redeemer. We find here a thought similar to 
one expressed by Schleiermacher, viz., that the origin of so emi- 
nently gifted a man as the founder of a religion of the significance 
of Jesus was less the work of two human individuals than of the 
whole human species. This consideration was extended by 
Wagner on the ground of his idea of purity of race and blood, 
and with the help of Schopenhauer and Gobineau’s thought, till 
it assumed the following form: ‘The blood in the veins of the 
Redeemer must have flowed as a divine sublimate of the human 
species from the utmost effort of the redemption-seeking will for 
the deliverance of the species which was ready to succumb to its 
noblest races.” Thus the partaking of the blood of Jesus, as 
done symbolically in the “one true sacrament” of the Christian 
religion, is a divine purification which hinders the corruption of 
the race through the mixture of blood.” In this sacrament 
Wagner found yet another symbol. For in his view Jesus devoted 
his own flesh and blood as the final and highest sin-offering for 


9“ Religion und Kunst,” Werke, Bd. X, p. 215. 
10“ Heldentum und Christentum,” Werke, Bd. X, p. 239. 
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all the blood and flesh which has been sinfully shed and slaugh- 
tered by man; and for animal good he substituted bread and 
wine as the daily nourishment of his disciples: ‘Ye must par- 
take only of these in remembrance of me.” This sacrament 
Wagner regards as the one great healing institution of the 
Christian religion; in its use the whole teaching of the Redeemer 
is brought into exercise." Grotesque as it may appear to us to 
hear the Holy Supper described as a showing forth of the spirit- 
ual deliverance through vegetarianism, and to find this regarded 
as Christianity 7 muce; and historically false as such an idea is, 
for Jesus was certainly no vegetarian, and he had probably just 
partaken of the paschal lamb before pronouncing the words of 
the sacred rite, which in themselves have no vegetarian sound, 
yet we can understand how all this originated in Wagner’s gen- 
eral view, which tends to ascribe the rapacious elements of 
human nature to the use of animal food, and to this again the 
whole perverse development of culture. 

This example very clearly shows in what sense Wagner appro- 
priates Christian ideas, usages, and dogmas. For him the Chris- 
tian doctrine and the church, and faith and hope in God exist 
no more. All these he regards as illusion (Wahn), a fanciful 
way of representing the real saving insight into the unity or 
totality of all that live—an illusion which the laity, who cannot 
penetrate to the deepest view of the nature of the world, must 
continue to hold. Says Wagner: 

Just on that account faith is imperatively required on the part of the peo- 
ple, while the “ religious man,” who has become a partaker of redemption by 
means of his own insight into the true view of the world, feels and knows that 
the laity, to whom that view remains strange, have only access through faith 
to an acquaintance with divine truths. And if this faith is to be really fruitful, 
it must be sincere, unconditional, and undoubting, inasmuch as the dogma 
contains what is incomprehensible and apparently contradictory to common 
knowledge, because of the incomparable difficulty of giving it form and 
expression. 

In Schopenhauer’s and Wagner’s own estimation they were 
the first to unveil this profound, inwardly intelligible content of 
Christianity. 
™ “Religion und Kunst,” Werke, Bd. X, p. 230. 
12“ Staat und Religion,” Werke, Bd. VIII, p. 23. 
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It was to be the life-task of Wagner, the aged composer, to 
bring “deliverance to the deliverer,” to purify the Christian 
religion from the dross of its long-continued decline to Judaism, 
to reveal its essential principles, and to make the blood of the 
Redeemer once more effective for our race; in a word, to do 
Parsifal’s work. 

In Parsifal Wagner has employed all the resources of his 
powerful art, as only a great poet, painter, and musician could, 
in order by their means to constitute the new religion as a wor- 
ship, a sacrament, and a mythology, in a form than which 
scarcely anything could be more enrapturing and elevated. 
Here Wagner has held up the mirror to the feeling and thinking 
humanity of our generation; he has with tremendous force 
depicted the fall of the soul in the alluring garden of voluptuous 
culture, the restless fever of this life, and the blissful, superterres- 
trial rest; all this he has portrayed or rather engraved on the 
soul. When one remembers that, in the hearts of most of the 
hearers of Parsifal, the deepest impressions of their childhood’s 
faith and the memories of the most decisive day of their early 
religious life —though these may have been deadened by years of 
indifference, amid the stress of daily toil or mundane pleasure — 
have been revived by the representation of the sacrament of the 
Supper, of baptism, and of Good Friday, he can understand why 
the performance of Parsifal is the most powerful sermon that can 
be preached to our generation. 

It is, indeed, a powerful Christian sermon; for in many fea- 
tures Wagner’s religion and Christianity really coincide. 

But when we inquire after the deepest and ultimate elements 
of Wagner’s teaching in Parstfal, we find that it embodies all the 
ideas of Schopenhauer and the Indian religion—of course with the 
exception of the divergences to which we have already referred 
—and we perceive that it makes Christianity only supply the 
grand, allegorical vesture of the ideas with which we are already 
acquainted through Wagner’s prose writings. 

The whole fundamental conception of Parsifal shows this 
plainly; it is not through the death of the fallen Amfortas, and 
not through the punishment of the sinner, nor even through 
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that forgiveness which restores to him the gracious love of God, 
that the Grail was redeemed, but through sympathy and that 
soul-delivering insight which Parsifal gained when he realized 
self-abnegation. 
Blest be that suffering which endowed 
The timid foolish wight, 
With highest power of sympathy 
And purest wisdom’s might. 

Quite unconsciously, and in chaste folly, he brought by his 
flight the deepest suffering on his mother; half unconsciously, in 
innate lust of blood, he killed the first animal, the swan; and at 
first he regarded, without understanding, the sufferings of his 
fellow-men as represented by Amfortas. It was the temptation 
into which he was plunged by Kundry, the woman, and the world 
of sense, that gave him experimental insight into that which is 
the source of the world’s suffering, viz., lust; and when the daz- 
zling light flashed upon his own guilt and that of Amfortas, then at 
length, capable of insight into the reality of things (welthellsichtig), , 
he attains knowledge of the great truth, ‘‘This thou art,” and 
sympathy lodges in his heart. He conquers and wins the lance 
which brings deliverance. Of .all the stories of temptation in 
literature, including that of Hercules at the parting of the ways, 
and Buddha’s conflict with Mara, this appears to me to be the 
profoundest and most powerful, because it connects temptation 
with the most beautiful feeling of human nature, love toward the 
mother. It is characteristic of Wagner that he goes beyond 
Buddha and Schopenhauer in making his hero, long after 
this wonderful experience, wander still on the path of “error 
and of suffering,” while he proves himself in conflict. Not 
knowledge alone, but also conflict and action, were necessary, 
according to the aged Wagner. No doubt in the end the hero 
wanders out of the world back to the Holy Land, lays aside 
his weapon, transforming himself into a monk or a saint; and now 
for the first time he brings deliverance to all— Kundry, the knights 
of the Grail, Amfortas, and finally the Grail itself; he brings 
deliverance to the deliverers. The unveiling of the Grail and of 
its mystery now finally sets the seal of perfection on the deliverer. 
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Down to all its details, so far as the use of the old legendary 
material does not occasion some incongruity between form and 
idea, we can, in Parsifal, trace the thought of Buddha and 
Schopenhauer. Even the peculiar limitation of the temptation 
to the allurement of woman and sensualism is characteristic of 
its ascetic religious form. In the case of the temptation of 
Jesus the tempting thoughts are represented as of quite a differ- 
ent character, viz., the unwarranted and sinful gratification of the 
passion of dominion and the exercise of that miraculous power 
of which, as the Son of God, he was the conscious possessor. 

In addition to this we find in Parsifal many other points of 
difference. The killing of an animal is a dreadful and criminal 


act. Against Parsifal, when he had killed the swan, was launched 
this stern denunciation : 
Horrible deed! 

Canst thou do murder? In this holy wood, 

Whose peaceful solitudes surround thy steps, 

Its denizens ne’er showed thee threatening teeth, 

But greet thee aye with friendly innocence. 

What songs the birdlings sang thee from the boughs! 

What harm was done thee by the friendly swan ? 

* * * * * * * 

Here, horror! here thou smotest him ; his blood 

Cries out against thee; limply hang his wings; 

His snowy plumage wears a crimson stain ; 

The eyes grow dim; mark their accusing look, 

And recognize that thou’st committed crime ! 


Another noteworthy point in Parsifal is in regard to Good 
Friday, which brings redemption, not merely to the sinner, or to 
the suffering human creature, but to the whole creation: 


Now all creation joys 

In the Redeemer’s gracious trace, 

And lifts its grateful prayer. 
Himself it cannot on the cross perceive, 
It dumbly looks to man who is redeemed, 
Who feels released from guilty fear and grief ; 
Made pure and whole through sacrifice divine. 
Today the meads wear tender grass and flowers: 
No human foot is there to trample them. 

Now every creature joins in praise, 

(All that blooms and quickly dies), 

Since Nature on this day of days 

Cleansed and freed from guilt doth rise. 
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This profound and impressive elegy is the utterance of a 
noble, sympathetic, and pious spirit which is oppressed under 
the burden of culture and finds the same trouble wherever he 
looks. Among the early Christians, Paul had similarly felt—Paul 
the dweller in large cities, who had spent his youth in Tarsus 
and Jerusalem, and his adult years in the towns of Syria and 
Asia Minor, as well as in Jerusalem. He had seen humanity 
tormented in the service of culture and the lower animals martyr- 
ized; he had sympathized with the universal suffering, and had 
uttered the profound saying in regard to the heart-longing of 
the whole creation which groans for the manifestation of the 
sons of God. He cherished the hope that it would be delivered 
from bondage into the glorious liberty of the children of God 
(Rom. 8:21). 

It was quite otherwise with Jesus. Not that sympathy with 
nature was foreign to him. He was not possessed by a spirit 
of anxiety, like so many moderns. And perhaps none of his 
contemporaries had lived in and with nature as he did. But he 
does not regard nature with the eye of a pessimisi, but in all its 
radiant living fulness. The lilies of the field in their beauty tell him 
not merely that they are “as the grass,” a spoil for the harvest, but 
they above all reveal to him the riches and care of the Father in 
heaven; and the fowls of the air, which carry on no culture-work 
and yet live, tell him of the fatherly love of God to all his crea- 
tures. The sparrow which falls dead from the roof did not 
preach to him any pessimism and universal suffering, but of God 
in whose hand is life and death. Jesus beholds around him the 
ever-young, mighty, death-devouring life which speaks to him 
in clear tones. The sprouting blades waving in the vernal breeze 
gave him assurance of a steadfast gradual growth; and the 
mustard-seed, the smallest of all seeds, which grows to such a 
height in one brief summer, revealed to him that God can cause 
great things to spring out of small beginnings. 

This is no mere side issue into which I have wandered. We 
are here brought directly to the main difference between Jesus 
and that culture-wearied resignation-religion which Buddha, 
Schopenhauer, and Wagner represented. 
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Certainly Jesus has many ideas in common with the latter 
religion. He also views the present time pessimistically. In 
the language and mode of representation of his age he has 
expressed this by saying that “the devil rules over the kingdoms 
of the world” (Matt. 4:8f.), and that he was come to destroy 
the works of Satan (Luke 10:18). Jesus was also far from the 
superficial optimism and world-enjoyment of the mass of man- 
kind. He is certainly a saint in Wagner’s sense. He had 
renounced everything, possessions and occupation, home and 
family, in order to do God’s work. He had parted with every- 
thing for the pearl of great price. The Son of man had less of 
his own than the foxes and birds. His end was the cross, to 
which, albeit after a hard conflict, he went forward with calm 
resolve. 

Nevertheless this renunciation of the world was not that of 
Buddhism, and the love which Jesus set forth was not the 
sympathy of Schopenhauer. 

With the latter the deliverance lay in the very renunciation 
of the world. Man can furnish no handle to suffering or unhap- 
piness when he renounces all striving after the gratification of 
desire. The man who is resigned as to weal or woe can experi- 
ence no disillusion. In this mode of view blessedness implies 
the calm tranquillity of him who has recognized that all willing 
leads only to suffering, and who has therefore renounced willing. 
World-renunciation is freedom from the world and, since the 
world is suffering, it implies spiritual deliverance. The world 
can be overcome only in the sense of being left behind. 

With Jesus renunciation of the world is not happiness, but 
suffering. Jesus had painfully felt what it means to be separated 
from home and mother and brethren. He had painfully bor- 
rowed what foxes and birds possess—a home. He knew what 
he had undertaken, and he warned others against seeking with 
light-hearted rashness to become his disciples. But he had 
accepted the sorrow of renunciation as a duty which his lofty 
mission imposed upon him. He had accepted it bravely and 
cheerfully as being the will of his Father who knows what 
is for the good of his children, and can cause suffering to bloom 
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at length into welfare and happiness, blessedness and the king- 
dom of heaven. With Jesus all is activity, onward pressing, 
happy faith, gallant hope; therefore for him suffering has sig- 
nificance only as it subserves his cause; by itself it is of no 
value. 

The love which Jesus manifested and preached is not mere 
sympathy, but a strong, much-daring, valiant affection. It is 
not the compassion which merely pities, bewails, and supports 
the neighbor, and so makes weak; it is a love which calls 
its object to high and arduous achievement, that seeks to raise 
him above himself and draw him to the highest. Jesus not only 
willed to die for others, but willed that others should die with 
him (Mark 8: 35 ff.). 

With Jesus also the life which consists in culture is not ‘the 
life ;” but he will not go back to an imaginary Utopia, a happy 
naive state without culture; he rather looks forward to a new 
order of things, the kingdom of God wherein the divine will 
prevails. What in the case of Buddha’s disciples is the weary 
longing of souls tormented by culture, and zsthetic deliverance 
through mystery or the transports of ecstasy, is in the case of 
the disciples of Jesus confident trust, firm hope, and healthy 
activity. 

Ill. 


Not that this element of hopeful activity is quite lacking. in 
Wagner. It is quite clearly brought into prominence at an 
earlier stage, and also at the close of Parsifal the same note is 
audible : 

Partake ye of bread, transform its strength 
To bodily power and vigor; 

Faithful to death, steadfast in toil, 
Follow the Savior’s mission. 


Partake ye of wine, transform it anew 
To blood full of living ardor; 

Joyously banded, true to the brotherhood, 
Combat with courage undaunted. 


But this note does not quite harmonize with Wagner’s general 
point of view. It can be understood only as a reaction of 
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Wagner’s own strong personality against Schopenhauer’s teach- 
ing which had come to him under the influence of Franz Liszt 
and certain sad experiences at a time of growing depressfon. 
It was quite otherwise in Wagner’s earlier years. Then also he 
had connected his ideal with the figure of Jesus, and therefore it 
is well to cast a glance at his dramatic sketch Jesus von Nazareth, 
of the year 1847." 

One cannot better exhibit the revolution in Wagner’s view of 
the world than in the two conclusions of the Gétterdimmerung 
(“Twilight of the Gods”). Thus speaks Brunhilde in the later: 


Never more I hasten Void of vain desiring 

To Walhalla’s banquet. Void of all illusion — 

Know ye my direction ? Goal of our world-wand’ring, 
From the realm of Wishing, By New-Birth enfranchised, 
And shadowy Illusion, All of this eternal 

I have fled forever ; Happy consummation 

And the gate where passes Wist ye how I won it ? 

The current of Becoming — Sorrowing Love and 

Of eternal Werden — Suffering profoundest 

I must close behind me; Clarified my vision ; 
Draweth me the Wise One Gave me true insight 

To the kingdom radiant Of the world’s condition.” 


Of most holy Choice-Land. 
In an earlier version the words ran thus: 


All the race divine Compacts dark, deceptive leagues, 
As a breath has vanished, Hollow customs use not, 

And the world forlorn Rigid laws, nor any wrongs 

Is left without a ruler. That oppress the peoples. 

My most sacred lore But happy still whate’er your lot, 

To the world I leave it — Be it joy or sorrow, 

Tis not goods nor is it gold, Let love prevail: throughout the 
Brilliant pomp I give not; earth 

Tis not house or princely court, The only law and ruler. 


Lordly show I leave not ; 


The influence of Schopenhauer is manifest in the first quota- 
tion, the very title of his chief work being here recalled: ‘The 


3Published by his son Siegfried Wagner in 1887. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel. 
™% This passage may be more clearly rendered in prose, as follows: “The initiated 
one (Brunhilde), by New-Birth enfranchised, is bent on a pilgrimage to the kingdom 
radiant of most holy Choice-Land, where vain desires and illusions are no more. . . . 
Profoundest suffering of sorrowing life opened my eyes: I saw the end of the world.” 
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World as Will (Wunschheim) and Idea (Wahnheim).” In the 
latter citation we have the spirit of a young turbulent revolu- 
tidnist of 1848, who is in rebellion against state and society, 
hollow compact, rigid law, and hypocritical customs. This one 
does not seek to attain his end by fellowship of suffering and 
renunciation, not by negation, but by highest affirmation by the 
Will to Love. ‘So let us comport ourselves that man may be 
just without the work of the law and only through love.” 

We cannot here take in hand to trace out all the stages of 
transition from Wagner’s first formative period to the second, 
nor is this the place to treat of all his writings of the first period ; 
but the general mode of view which is plainly mirrored in the 
Jesus von Nazareth is well worth consideration, even although it 
was abandoned by Wagner himself. It is the predominant view 
in the NMibelungen-Ring which, in its original form, was wholly 
founded on it. Especially is it powerfully expressed in the 
great dialogue between Wotan and Fricka. 

Wagner was a revolutionary, not only in the domain of 
music; he was even one of communistic tendency. To over- 
throw the state and the law, and to build on their ruins a 
new world by the help of a love, passionate, ardent, and impetu- 
ous—that was his aim. Before this love all law was to vanish; 
for law, or compulsion, renders man unhappy. The first law is 
that of marriage. But “marriage does not sanctify love; it is 
love that sanctifies marriage.” ** Free love must stand instead 
of the law of marriage. Such a relation will be moral and last- 
ing; for love is in its nature eternal, and a couple who form such 
a relationship without any compulsion can do so only in love. 
In Wagner’s future community, however, one of the chief among 
the false motives for marriage, viz., money, would be wanting. 
For property would no longer exist. Property is maintained 
through law. But Wagner represents Jesus as saying: 

Strive not after the world’s treasures and Jay not up the mammon where 
thieves dig through. .... But where in opposition to the love of humanity 


riches are laid up, there also the thieves assemble, against whom the law is 
promulgated; thus the law makes the sinners and mammon the thieves.” 


5 Loc. cit., p. 92. 16 Tbid., p. 44. "7 [bid., pp. 34 f. 
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He who laid up the treasures that thieves can steal was the first who 
broke the law, since he took from his neighbor what was needful for him. 
Who is the thief? He who took from his neighbor that of which he had 
need, or he who took from the rich man that which he did not need ?® 
Property is theft. Therefore there is no peace between God 
and the state, since God and mammon are irreconcilable foes 
and the state was formed for the protection of property and 
gold. But if property were abolished, all misery, even sickness 
itself, would vanish from the world. What Wagner at a later 
period believed might be attained through vegetarianism, Jesus 


sought to bring about through love which works in the service 
of others. 


My doctrine of healing is simple. Live according to my law, and you 
will no longer need a physician. Therefore I say to you, if your bodies are 
deranged, take heed that your children may be in health and not inherit your 
disease. Live always in community of goods; say not “That is mine,” but 
“This is ours.” Then none of you will suffer want and ye will be in health. 
But the evils which yet befall you through nature are easily remedied ; every 
beast of the forest knows what herb he needs — how should you not know it 
as soon as you see clearly and have open eyes? But so long as you walk 
on the way of misery and gluttony, of usury and famine, your eye is veiled 
and you see not what is most simple. 

Who can miss the penetrating power of these words, which 
are a great social sermon, and who can fail to perceive that 
Wagner here grasps more profoundly the source of human mis- 
ery than in his later years? In spite of all that is fantastic and 
excessive in these words, they hit the mark; it is not vegetarian- 
ism, nor law, but only a strong brave love which is ready to sac- 
rifice itself, that can heal the physical wounds which culture 
inflicts on mankind. 

The view of man and the world on which these injunctions 
are based is essentially that of the later pantheism, or rather 
panpsychism ; only it is here characteristically limited to man- 
kind, and its mode of thought is rather that of the young 
Hegelians than of Schopenhauer. Thus Wagner represents 
Jesus as saying: ‘‘ Even as the body has many and manifold 
members, each of which has its work, its use, and its peculiar 


8 Thid., p. 35. 
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function, all of which, however, constitute the one body, so all 
men are members of the one God.” God is for him the unity 
of mankind in love. ‘All are partakers of God in immortality 
who know him; but to know him means to serve him; that is 
to love our neighbor as ourselves.’’ Man must love others as 
Jesus did, viz., even to death. For with death is annihilated the 
body, which is the seat and abode of egoism; through death 
man returns to the universal. He who has loved others and 
spent his life for them in faithful service, and so has absolutely 
surrendered it, attains immortality in the grateful love of those 
whom he has loved. The egotist, on the contrary, who loves 
only himself, never has the happy experience of receiving grate- 
ful love in return for his own ; he is excluded from immortality, 
though no doubt he too must yield up his life in devoted serv- 
ice, that is, to himself and his own welfare. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all his care, he cannot at all, amid his continual desire, make 
himself happy. To such men apply the words of the epistle of 
James: ‘Ye lust and have not; ye hate and envy and obtain 
nothing thereby; ye fight and war and have nothing.” Only 
through loving service to the common weal is the life even of 
the individual maintained and happiness attained —a profound 
and true thought which even apart from the pantheistic sub- 
struction. retains its truth ; in our time Tolstoi has reread it out 
of the gospels and made it the foundation of his teaching. 








IV. 


I am thoroughly convinced that, in spite of all contradictory 
features, the Wagner who manifests himself in the Jesus von 
Nazareth stands nearer the historical Jesus than does Wagner, the 
disciple of Schopenhauer. 

No doubt we must here except what may be termed the 
legal dogmatism with which Wagner contends against law in 
every form and for communism. His Jesus isan ethical-political 
reformer —a réle which the historical Jesus never adopted nor 
sought to adopt. But the strong and steadfast, happy and 
courageous love of Wagner’s conception, is really that love of 


19 Loc. cit., p. 39. 2 Tbid., p. 39. 
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one’s neighbor which Jesus taught. And who shall dare to deny 
that from this source, even centuries hence, organizations may 
be formed and precepts may be drawn on behalf of our race, 
though it no longer believes in the impending advent of a great 
world-catastrophe ? 

But the gospel of Jesus exhibits no feature of legal narrow- 
ness. The ground of Wagner’s divergence from its spirit lies in 
the fact that he manifests no trace of the religion of Jesus. On 
this account Wagner did not conceive the commands of Jesus as 
the natural expression of the living power residing in his person, 
but as laws which must be carried out in detail even through 
compulsion. It was not for nothing that Wagner, the young 
revolutionist, fought at the barricades. 

It is on the ground of this want of the re/igion of Jesus, of his 
faith in the Father, the mighty God of love, that I find the 
explanation also of why at a later period Wagner was caught by 
the spell of Schopenhauer’s pessimism. One cannot in this case 
aptly cite Goethe’s saying that old age makes man a mystic. 
For Wagner, when he went over to pessimism, was still in the 
forties. It was not the result of age, but of continual conflict 
and the many disillusions he had experienced, that he changed 
from a revolutionary into a preacher of fellow-suffering ; and the 
high hope that the faithful followers of Jesus would in the near 
future set up a kingdom of love * changed with him into the resig- 
nation which, in the charms of art and the depths of esoteric 
knowledge, enjoys deliverance from the sorrows of the world. 

This hope of Wagner’s always lacked the right foundation, 
viz., faith in the Father in heaven as Jesus taught it and found 
in it the strength of his own life—the faith that a stronger per- 
sonal will, which is at the same time the will of a Father, guides 
the history of all living, so that it is not we ourselves who 
‘“‘make”’ our own lives and the lives of mankind. This is faith, 
in Jesus’ meaning of that word, not in the sense of that blind 
acceptance of dogma without understanding it which Wagner 
sets forth as the faith to be enjoined upon the laity. 


2 This is expressed in glowing terms with plain reference to contemporary events, 
on p. 50, of his Jesus von Nazareth. 
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That faith of Jesus alone can give support for a life such as 
his disciples are ever called to lead, in combat with the stupidity 
and inertia within and around them, in their struggle after lofti- 
ness and purity of soul, and in their service of love, that coura- 
geous, strong, self-sacrificing, exacting love which seeks to draw 
others into the kingdom of God. This faith is also the one suffi- 
cient support for the hope that God will cause his kingdom to 
come, which will appease all the sorrows of culture and of the 
creation in the victorious joy of oneness with God as his chil- 
dren. Whoever trusts only in man speedily learns to be doubt- 
ful of man. Sympathy and resignation and esthetic self-elevation 
above this discovery of human weakness is all that remains to 
him. Such “deliverance,” however, like all esthetic enjoyment, 
is something very transient. Also the earnestness of life is fully 
manifest only to him who is capable of discerning God and eter- 
nity behind the veil of this life. The more certainly he bases 
his hope upon the assurance that God will bring in his kingdom, 
the more strongly will he feel it incumbent upon him to devote 
his own life to co-operating toward the victory of that kingdom 
and to fit himself for participating in its blessings. 

It is no matter of indifference that we should clearly bring 
out the distinction between the religion of Jesus and the religion 
of Buddha and Schopenhauer, which, with few divergences, is 
the religion of Wagner. 

For if a religion is changed into ever so many symbols and 
allegories to express thoughts of another character—as Scho- 
penhauer and Wagner deal with the Christian religion—then 
that religion is lost. Christianity can be preserved only by a 
return to the historical person of Jesus—to his God, his hope, 
and his conception of the good. 

Moreover, the most dangerous attack made against Chris- 
tianity in our day, and one that has not yet been wholly repelled, 
that of Friedrich Nietzsche, resulted in a great measure from the 
fact that Nietzsche understood Christianity and Jesus in Schopen- 
hauer’s sense. The historical Jesus is scarcely ever met in his 
writings. 

Finally there is this to be taken into account: Were a form of 
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Christianity akin to the Buddhist faith to be devised and carried 
into practice, the same fate would befall its votaries which has 
befallen the people which have been or are now ruled by Bud- 
dhism. The question may, indeed, arise as to which is cause and 
which is effect —the decadence of those peoples or their religion ; 
in reality all those peoples are in a condition of decline. One 
may observe something similar in the case of the Catholic nations 
of Europe. Here, too, itis shown that a people must necessarily 
become retrograde where asceticism and monasticism are viewed 
as the peculiar form of the devout life, and faithful work in one’s 
calling and simple, strong trust in God are relegated to a second 
place in religion. Or, is here also that kind of devoutness 
the offspring of decadence? Whichever way it is, we must not 
have decadence, and it behooves everyone who loves his people 
and his neighbor to fight against it. Only the gospel of Jesus, 
with its firm faith in the future and its strong impulse to active 
work can preserve a people. It is not rejection of culture, but 
rather making such culture subservient to the kingdom of God; 
it is not renunciation of the world, but overcoming the world, 
which lifts us above the sorrows of modern life. Certainly, the 
difficulties connected with the question of how this is to be done 
tower mountain-high; but have we not a thousand hands which 
should work together to remove these mountains ? 

In spite of this disagreement, let us not forget what we have 
in common with Wagner. Along with the homage we pay to 
him as an artist, we would cherish gratitude for the great service 
he has rendered to our age by the promulgation of his views of 
man and the world. More so, especially, because the German 
people in the seventies and eighties of the last century were in 
danger of sinking down into a shallow, superficial enjoyment of a 
culture that was supposed to yield happiness. The gospel which 
David Friedrich Strauss had preached in his ‘‘ Zhe Old Faith 
and the New,” threatened at that time to devour the gospel of 
Jesus. Then Wagner recalled our people to the true and right, 
and to aspiration after the eternal and the highest, an aspiration 
which no industry, no technical pursuit, and no art can conjure 
away. Still in our own day Christianity is in danger of becom- 
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ing lost in culture and of confounding trust in God with a 
superficial worldly enjoyment. In this state of things two 
weighty lessons are earnestly brought to bear upon us in the 
teaching of Wagner; one of these, drawn from his earlier works, 
deals with the soctal problem and enjoins the carrying out into 
practical effect of the duty of love to one’s neighbor; in the 
other the aged Wagner leads us into the still deeper and more 
difficult subject of culture, and compels us to ask what the gos- 
pel has to do with culture. If we have not found Wagner’s 
solution of the problem adequate, yet we should never forget 
that he brings it home to us with overwhelming power, and has 
ever afresh directed Christianity to the source of its strength— 
to Jesus himself. In this respect Wagner remains always con- 
sistent; and therefore so far as he has done this, and in propor- 
tion to his true knowledge of Jesus, we owe him an imperishable 
debt of gratitude. 
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THE IDEA OF GOD HELD BY NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS.? 


By LATITIA MOON CONARD, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ir is generally thought that the Indian believed in one 
supreme deity, whom he designated the “Great Spirit.” Such 
a term was often used by Indians when speaking with white 
men. What was the nature and origin of this Indian ‘Great 
Spirit ”’? 

The first thing to note and to remember is that the Indian 
has not one god only, but many gods. When he passes by a 
remarkable waterfall, he makes a prayer and leaves an offering. 
There are various rocks, caves, and other objects of nature that are 
approached with awe and presented with gifts. Father Brebeuf, 
writing about the Hurons in 1636, tells of a certain rock which 
they passed on their way to Quebec, and to which they always 
offered tobacco, placing it in the cleft of the rock and addressing 
the demon who lived there with prayer for protection and suc- 
cess.2, When the Indian in crossing a lake finds himself in 
serious danger, he prays to the spirit of the lake, throwing an 
offering, perhaps a dog, into the water. When the sound of the 
thunder frightens him, he prays to the thunder-being for pro- 
tection.3 When he needs rain, he directs his rites to the god of 


* The Mexican peoples and the Eskimos are not included in this study. I omit 
the Mexicans partly because many of them had advanced in civilization so far beyond 
other natives that it is easier to study them separately, but also because there is a 
convenient geographical division between Mexico and the United States. The 
Eskimos present a race-type sufficiently marked to distinguish them from other natives 
of the continent. 

* BREBEUF, on Hurons, Part II, chap. iii.; in “Relations of the Jesuits” (1636); 
translation in THWAITES, Jesuit Relations, Vol. X, pp. 159 ff. Cf. with this D. W. 
Harmon, Journal of Voyages (Andover, 1820), pp. 363, 364, and H. Y. HIND, Red 
River Exploring Expedition (2 vols.; London, 1860), Vol. II, p. 133 (on Crees and 
others). 

3J. O. Dorsey, “ Siouan Cults,” in the Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, pp. 381-5; Mrs. E. A. SMITH, Myths of the Iroquois, in Second Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 54, 55- 
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rain for thunder. Air and earth and water are alive with spirits, 
any one of which may be prayed to; but as a matter of fact 
certain ones are singled out for worship. Add to these the 
many animal deities, which are invoked even more frequently 
than those of the elements in the sacred formulas of the Chero- 
kees.*| Among all the Indians we find particular species of 
animals and plants adored by particular individuals or tribes as 
special guardian deities, the famous totems of the Indians. It 
will be remembered that the Indian corn appeared to Hiawatha. 

Bearing in mind that Indians are vigorous polytheists, we 
may study the character of the chief of these many deities. He is 
sometimes figured in purely human form. The Californians, we 
are told, called their chief god by such names as the “Great 
Man,” the “Old Man Above,” etc. The Dakota term Wakan- 
tanka, or ‘Great Mysterious,” often used by missionaries to 
designate the supreme god, is applied also to the thunder-god, 
and probably to others.° Among the Omahas, Kansas, and 
Ponkas the word used for “god” is Wakanda, ‘‘the mysterious” or 
‘powerful ;’’ but there are many beings addressed as Wakanda, 
such as the sun, the thunder-power, the ground, the upper world, 
etc.,? and it is difficult to tell which is the greatest. But the 
sun may, I think, claim the pre-eminence with these, as with 
most other tribes. 

The missionary Brainerd wrote of the Delawares: 

I find that in ancient times, before the coming of the white people, some 
supposed that there were four invisible powers, who presided over the four 
corners of the earth. Others imagined the sun to be the only deity, and that 
all things were made by him.® 
A chief of the Indians of the Potomac river said to the English 
in 1612: 

4JAMES Mooney, “Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees,” Seventh Annual Report 


of the Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 340-42; cf. E. A. SMITH, Second Report, pp. 51-5, 
112-16. 


SSTEPHEN Powers, “Tribes of California,” United States Geographical and 
Geological Survey; Ethnology, Vol. 111, pp. 24, 79, 161. 
®DorsEy, “Siouan Cults” (p. 366). 7 Ibid., pp. 366, 367, 372, 380, etc. 


8Jon. Epwarps, Memoirs of David Brainerd, 24 ed. (New Haven, 1822), p. 
345. 
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We have five gods in all; our chief god appears often unto us in the 
likeness of a mighty great hare; the other four have noe visible shape, but 
are indeed the four winds which keep the four corners of the earth.° 


This deity in the form of a great hare was a deity of light, whose 
house was toward the rising sun.” 

Father Biard says of the Canadian Indians among whom he 
labored: ‘‘ They believe in a God, so they say; though they 
cannot call him by any name except that of the sun.’’ When 
the Jesuit asked an Indian priest about their rites, the priest 
replied that when they were in great need, he put on his sacred 
robe and, turning toward the east, said: ‘Our sun, or our God, 
give us something to eat.’** An Omaha reports that when 
Indians traveled they extended the mouthpiece of their pipes 
toward the sun, saying: 

Ho, mysterious Power, you who are the Sun! Here is tobacco! I wish 
to follow your course, Cause that it may be so! ™ 

The sun-deity was thought to have use for things even 
grosser than the fumes of tobacco. A war captain of the Kansas 
about to make an attack on the Pawnees is reported to have 
addressed the rising sun as follows: 

I wish to kill a Pawnee! I desire to bring horses when! return. I long 
to pull down an enemy! I promise you a calico shirt anda robe. I will give 
you a blanket, also, O Wakanda, if you will allow me to return in safety after 
killing a Pawnee ! 3 

This Indian, like other people, pictured his god after his own 
image. His deity, we notice, was somewhat identified with the 
sun; but he was a man for all that. The same Indian who here 
addressed the sun would at another time address the thunder, 
the earth, or the mountains. 

The sun was especially prominent in the worship of southern 
Indians. The Natchez called their ruler the ‘“ great sun,” and 
said that his ancestor came down from the sun and gave them 


9 WILLIAM STRACHEY, Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia (“ Hakluyt 
Society,” London, 1849), p. 98. 

1 Tbid., p. 99. 

 BIARD, “Relation,” 1616, chap. viii; translated in THWAITES, Jesuit Relations, 
Vol. III, p. 135. 


#2 DORSEY, of. cit., p. 37. "3 Jbid., pp. 376-8. 
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their laws and their sacred fire.* The Pueblo Indians now pro- 
fess the Christian religion, yet they hold to the old rites in that 
they still turn to the east and worship the morning sun*5 and 
expose their infants to the sun at their birth. 

Father Brebeuf reports that the Hurons address earth, rivers, 
lakes, and dangerous rocks, but direct their rites particularly to 
the sky, and adds: 

It is really God whom they honor, though blindly, for they imagine in the 
Heavens an Oki, that is to say, a Demon or power which rules the seasons of 
the year, which holds in check the winds and the waves of the sea; which 


can render favorable the course of their voyages, and assist them in every 
time of need.*® 


The chief deity of many of the tribes was described as ananimal. 
In one story from the Sioux he is represented as an eagle, 
who had a nest on the summit of a mountain. It is also said 
that he used to kill buffalo and eat them on the hill.17 Some 
writers speak of the Great Spirit of some of the Chippewas and 
Ottawas as the ‘Great Turtle.’”” One adventurer describes the 
ceremony of invoking the Great Turtle, who gave his people 
information of value to them.*® The most common animal deity 
among Algonkin tribes was their chief god, the Great Hare,” 
variously called Nanabush, Michabo, etc.; the latter name, Dr. 
Brinton says, originally meant a light god. The Great Rabbit 
was at the same time a man and the ancestor of the Indians. He 
was the creator of the earth, the teacher of men, a nature power, 


™ LE PAGE DU PRATZ, Histoire de la Louisiane (Paris, 1758; three vols.), Vol. 
II, chap. xxiii. 

18J. GREGG, Commerce of the Prairies (New York, 1844), Vol. I, p. 273. 

16 BREBEUF, on Hurons, in “ Relation,” 1636; translated in THWAITES, Jesuit 
Relations, Vol. X, pp. 159 ff.; cf LAFITAU, Moeurs des Sauvages Amérigquains (Paris, 
1724, 2 vols), Vol. I, pp. 133 ff. 

77 ABBE E, DOMENECH, Seven Years in the Deserts of North America (London, 
1860; 2 vols.), Vol. II, p. 384; and CATLIN, Manners and Customs of North American 
Indians (Philadelphia, 1857; 2 vols.), Vol. I, pp. 218, 219. 

78 ALEXANDER HENRY, TZvravels and Adventures, 1760-76 (New York, 1809), 
chap. xxi. SCHOOLCRAFT, Western Scenes and Reminiscences, p. 457, writing of the 
Chippewas, calls the turtle their Great Spirit. From such reports we at least see how 
loose is the use of the term “Great Spirit.” 


19 See above (note 9). STRACHEY, on Potomac Indians. 
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etc. And yet he was by no means omnipotent or omniscient. From 
observing the spiders, it is said, he learned to make fish nets, 
which art he taught his people. He succeeded ill in trying to 
create the earth until the muskrat came to his rescue. Finally, 
his grave is shown by some of the Indians on Lake Superior.” 
But we learn elsewhere that he has gone to the east to abide, 
which saying suggests that he is a god of light. 

The Great Rabbit god was chiefly noted as creator. The 
story is that when the waters covered the earth, the great rabbit 
was on a raft with other animals. They wanted dry land to 
abide on; so the great hare sent down successively the beaver 
and the otter, but without success. Finally, the female muskrat 
secured a bit of earth, from which the creator made the land. 
The great hare married the muskrat, and from their union came 
the human beings who inhabit the earth.* There are several 
interesting things as to the creator’s character to be noted in this 
story. He was a sort of demi-god, and both man and rabbit; 
he was the ancestor of men. He was not all-wise nor all- 
powerful. He failed in his attempt to create land until 
the muskrat helped him out. Another interesting feature 
is that the story represents animals, and water and earth 
beneath, as already existing. It does not tell us how they came 
into being. Some tribes say that this was only a second creation 
after a flood. The Montagnais of Canada told of an old for- 
gotten deity, Atahocan, who originally created the world; they 
thought they recognized him in the Christian God.” It is a 
usual thing for the Indian story of the creation to start out with 
a man or an animal already existing for the rest of life to start 
from. The Osages say that their race sprang from a snail, 
which turned into a man and married the daughter of a beaver.” 


2 HENRY, of. cit., pp. 212, 213; cf. CHARLEVOIX, Histoire et Journal (Paris, 1744; 
3 vols.), Vol. III, p. 281. 

=D. G. BRINTON, American Hero-Myths, pp. 39-42; N. PERROT, Mémoires sur les 
moeurs, etc. (Leipzig and Paris, 1864), p. 12; LE JEUNE, “Relation,” 1633; 
translated in THWAITES, of. cit., Vol. V, pp. 153-7- 

LE JEUNE, “Relation,” 1633; translated in THWAITES, Vol. V, p. 153; and 
“Relation,” 1634, chap. iv, in THWAITES, Vol. VI. 

23GREGG, Commerce of the Prairies, Vol. Il, p. 236; DOMENECH, Deserts, Vol. II, 
p- 393; Lewis AND CLARKE, “xpedition, edited by ALLEN (Philadelphia, 1814; 2 
vols. ), Vol. I, p. 9. 
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It is a puzzle to find the creator-god in this story. The chief 
deity of the Thlinkeets of western Canada was figured as a 
raven. He was the creator-god, but there were men on earth 
before him, and he was born of these earthly parents. These 
were in darkness and want before he came, and stole for them 
the sun and moon and other things. In him is pictured an 
Indian type of hero—one who can steal successfully. 

Some of the northern Indians say that the first person on 
earth was a woman; after her came a dog; later, a big man 
came who made the lakes and ponds, and filled them with water, 
and tore the dog to pieces to make other animals out of. Over 
these he gave control to the woman and her offspring. The big 
man figures here as creator; but the story does not tell who 
created the woman and dog.** The Tinneh in British America 
tell of a great ocean in the beginning, inhabited only by a huge 
bird. This bird by its touch on the waters created the earth and 
its inhabitants, except the Tinneh, who were created by a dog 
(to them a sacred animal).% Some of these travelers say that 
this bird was the Great Spirit. This is a later idea tacked on to 
the old story. It is interesting to note in this connection that 


some of the Indians speak of the chief deity as a great bird who 
flies through the air, the flapping of whose wings is thunder.” 
These ideas of the Deity as a great bird present striking analo- 
gies with biblical ideas. A story of the Iroquois and Hurons tells 
us that the human race sprang from a woman that fell from 
heaven and lighted on a turtle.** This is interesting as being 


24 WILLIAM H. DALL, Alaska and its Resources ( Boston, 1870), pp. 421, 422; ¢f. 
JOHN RICHARDSON, Arctic Searching Expedition ( London, 1851; 2 vols.), Vol. 1, pp. 
405, 406. 

293 SAMUEL HEARNE, Journey from Prince of Wales Fort to Northern Ocean (Lon- 
don, 1795), pp- 342, 343. 

*6JoHN DuNN, History of Oregon Territory (London, 1844), pp. 102, 103; 
H. R. SCHOOLCRAFT, /ndian Tribes, Vol. V, p. 173; ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, 
Voyages through North America, 1801, p. cxviii; JOHN FRANKLIN, Narrative of 
Journey to Polar Sea, 1819-22 (London, 1824; 2 vols.), Vol. I, pp. 249, 250. 

27DOMENECH, Deserts, Vol. Il, pp. 397, 398 (Columbians), and DuNN, Oregon, 
pp. 125, 126. 

28 BRINTON, American Hero-Myths, pp. 53-8; BREBEUF, on the Hurons, 1636, 
Part II, chap. i; translated in THWAITEs, Vol. X, pp. 127-39. 
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similar to the idea found in Christian literature, that there were 
heavenly beings before the earth was created. 

There are other stories that show even more than the preced- 
ing how incomplete were the wisdom and foresight attributed to 
the creator. Creation was accidental, according to one myth 
reported from the Sioux, which tells us that the Great Spirit, 
taking a stone to hurl at a serpent, suddenly changed his mind 
and transformed the stone to a man. The man was, however, 
fastened to the ground until a serpent perfected the creation by 
gnawing him loose.*? This and several other myths show that 
the Indian creator was either not wise enough or not good 
enough to do his work just right. A Chinook chief of the early 
part of the last century told a traveler that one deity created man 
imperfectly, leaving him with closed eyes and mouth, and 
immovable hands and feet. A second and more kindly god 
opened his eyes and gave power of motion to his feet and 
hands; he taught him also to make tools.2° Some of the Cali- 
fornia stories represent the coyote as creator; others have 
another creator-deity, but say that the coyote gave man gifts 
that the creator refused. Indeed, the coyote is more worshiped 
than the superior god.* 

The creator-god of the Indians rarely receives much worship. 
He is a deity of long ago, an ancient father, an exalted being 
perhaps; but he takes no interest in the present affairs of men. 
Colonel Dodge, who lived among the Cheyennes and other 
Indians of the plains, once asked an Indian “who made the 
world?” ‘The Great Spirit,’ answered the Indian. ‘Which 
Great Spirit ?” asked Dodge; ‘the good God, or the bad God ?” 
“Oh, neither of them,” replied the Indian; “the Great Spirit 
that made the world is dead long ago. He could not possibly 
have lived so long.” 

29 DOMENECH, Deserts, Vol. II, p. 384. 


3° FRANCHERE, Narrative of Voyages, 1811-14; translated by REDFIELD ( New 
York, 1854), p. 258; and DUNN, Oregon, p. 126. 

31STEPHEN PowErs, “Indian Tribes of California,” Umited States Geographical 
and Geological Survey; Contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. 11, pp. 38, 
39, 61. 

32R. 1. DopGr, Our Wild Indians (Hartford, 1882), p. 112; cf BANCROFT on 
Aleuts, in Native Races of the Pacific States, Vol. 111, p. 144. 
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The creator-god is usually limited in space as well as in time. 
The tribal stories tell of the creation of that particular tribe only, 
or at most of the red men in general. The missionary Brainerd 
says of the Delawares that 
after the coming of the white people, they seemed to suppose there were 
three deities and three only, because they saw people of three different 
kinds of complexion, viz.— English, Negroes, and Indians. It is a notion, 
he says, pretty generally prevailing among them that it was not the same God 
made them, who made us; but that they were made after the white people. 3 
J. G. Swan says of the Makah Indians of Cape Flattery: “They 
will not believe that the white man’s god is the same as their 
great chief ;”’ and adds that they will not accept Christianity. * 
Perhaps their thought was like that of a New England Indian 
who said to a missionary: “Shall I throw away my thirty-seven 
gods for your one God?’’3s_ The Indians frequently urge that 
the white man’s God is good for him, but that they have their 
own deities which serve them better. * 

Yet more common is the idea that the God of the white man 
is greater and better than the Indian’s god. Colonel Dodge 
reports of Indians of recent times that many of them could not 
tell who made the world, but some answered: ‘The white man 
says his God made it, and I guess it is so. I don’t know who 
else could have done it.” 37 Possibly these Indians had had 
creation legends, but had forgotten them. It is quite possible, 
too, that they knew their own myths, but were ashamed to tell 
them to a white man. The Indian’s god falls in his estimation, 
as he himself declines. When confronted by a people greater 
than themselves, the Indians were easily convinced that their 
deity also must be greater.%* We find similar ideas among all 
uncivilized and semi-civilized peoples; when the people show 

33 Memoirs, p. 345- 

34 Contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. XVI, p. 76. 

38 WHITFIELD, Progress of the Gospel (1651); Sabin’s Reprints, No. III, p. 16. 


3©BREBEUF on Hurons (1635); in THWAITEsS, Vol. VIII, pp. 117, 119; and 
Dorsey in Bureau of Ethnology, Vol. XI, p. 378. 


37 DODGE, of. cit., p. 112. 


3®See ROGER WILLIAMS, Xey to Indian Languages, chap. xxi, and LE JEUNE, 
“ Relation,” 1633; THWAITES, Vol. V, p. 153. 
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great power it is evidence that their god is a powerful one. Thus 
Israel felt assured that Jehovah, or Yahveh, was greater than 
the gods of other peoples, because his people had conquered 
others under his banner. 

But in all our investigation what place have we found for the 
Indian Great Spirit or supreme deity? It is interesting to note 
in two modern vocabularies that the word given for “ Great 
Spirit” or “God” means in one case “half-white man,” in 
another ‘‘white man above.’’* Add to this the idea of a Sauk 
chief who thought the “Great Spirit had a human form, was 
white, and wore a hat,” #* and we have some suggestions whence 
the Indian got his supreme deity, or ‘Great Spirit.” A story 
very suggestive at this point comes from Sir John Franklin and 
relates to the Dog-Rib Indians, a northern tribe. The Indians 
were asked what they knew of a supreme being; they replied: 


We believe that there is a Great Spirit who created everything, both us and 
the world for our use. We suppose he dwells in the lands from whence the 
white people come, that he is kind to the inhabitants of those lands, and that 
there are people there who never die; the winds that blow from that quarter 
are always warm. He does not know of the wretched state of our island, nor 
the pitiful condition in which we are. 

To the question, ‘Whom do your medicine-men address when 
they conjure?” they said: 

We do not think that they speak to the Master of life, for if they did, we 
should fare better than we do, and should not die. He does not inhabit our 
lands. # 


After these questions we can the better understand why the 
Indians in councils with the white men use the term ‘Great 
Spirit.” They are apparently thinking of the white man’s God, 
and have come to claim him for themselves also. Thus they 
often say that the Great Spirit gave them their land, and appeal 
to the laws of the Great Spirit as common to them and to the 

39Arapahos; F. V. HAYDEN, Jndians of Missouri Valley (Philadelphia, 1862), 
P- 337- 


4° Cheyennes; SCHOOLCRAFT, /ndian Tribes, Vol. III, p. 446 (authority of J. 
S. Smith). 


4™WILLIAM H. KEaTiNnG, Marrative of Expedition (London, 1825; 2 vols.), 
Vol. I, p. 216. 


42JOHN FRANKLIN, Narrative of Second Expedition (London, 1828), p. 295. 
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white people. In spite of the fact that the early Indians, as 
the first missionaries tell us, did not believe in a universal 
supreme deity, it is surprising how easily they accept the mono- 
theistic ideas of Europeans. They like to think of this greater 
deity; but they do not wish to give up their old rites, to cease 
praying to the sun, the earth, the thunder. We find the Indian 
under Christian influence reconciling his religion with his new 
ideas by describing thunder as the voice of God, and the sun as 
his residence.‘ 

Reports from the Comanches state that they acknowledge a 
supreme ruler, whom they call the great spirit ; but in their devo- 
tions address the sun and earth. This means that the Coman- 
ches have accepted the Christian idea of a supreme ruler only in 
a very superficial way. We see the same phenomenon among 
Indians generally. They will make new stories about gods and 
adopt Christian ways of talking, but cling to their old ceremo- 
nies; they still believe at heart in the old religion. We have 
noted above that the Pueblo Indians supposedly converted to 
Catholicism still perform religious rites to the sun. 

In looking over the Indian vocabularies, and supplementing 
them by the accounts of missionaries, one sees that some of the 
missionaries called the Indian god a devil, and provided another 
name for God for the use of the converted Indians. One will 
sometimes find that the so-called Bad Spirit of the Indians is 
simply the chief Indian god, while the Good Spirit is one he has 
borrowed from the whites. The word given for devil in a mod- 
ern vocabulary of the Blackfeet is a compound of the word for 
sun.*s Now the chief deity of the Blackfeet was the sun. It is 
apparently the white man that has made a devil out of him. A 
Jesuit writing of a god of the Canadian Indians, says: 

43Mrs. E. A. SMITH, Myths of the Iroquois, pp. 52, 53; DE SMET on Assiniboins, 
in Western Missions and Missionaries, pp. 138, 139; cf DOMENECH, Deserts, Vol. II, 
pp- 397, 398, and DUNN, Oregon, p. 125. 

4 PARKER, in SCHOOLCRAFT, /udian Tribes, Vol. V, pp. 684, 685; and DoME- 
NECH, Deserts, Vol. II, p. 387. 


45 Devil = Gacopée Natos, according to J. B. MONCROVIE, in SCHOOLCRAFT, /ndian 
Tribes, Vol. Il, p. 494, while Matos is the word given for sun. Cf PRINCE 
MAXIMILIAN, Zyvavels in North America (translated; London, 1843), p. 260. 
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They call some divinity who is the author of evil, ‘“‘ Manitou” (this is the 
usual Algonkin Indian word for a super-human power or spirit), and fear him 
exceedingly. Beyond doubt it is the enemy of the human race, who extorts 
from some people divine honors and sacrifices. 

This indicates one origin of the Bad Spirit or devil attributed 
to the Indian. The white man manufactured it for him. 

We see a second source of the Indian’s Bad Spirit and Good 
Spirit in the following words from the Jesuit Father Le Jeune: 

The Montagnet Savages give the name Manitou to all nature superior 
to man, good or bad. This is why, when we speak of God, they sometimes 
call him the good Manitou ; and where we speak of the Devil, they call him 
the bad Manitou.” 

Here the Indian manufactured his Bad Spirit from European 
material. Reports from several tribes tell us that the Indian’s 
Bad Spirit or devil was an idea borrowed from the white men.# 
He had several deities of various evil characteristics, but none 
that were conceived as totally bad, before European influence. 

Several of our early missionaries, in translating the Bible, 
used for God the word of their own tongue instead of an Indian 
term. Thus one Jesuit used the French Dzeu, and John Eliot 
used our English word “God” in the midst of Massachusetts 
Indian words. ‘Each one,” says an acute writer, ‘‘seems to 
think that God understands the languages of Europe better than 
those of America.” 

The limited power of the chief deity of the Indians is further 
shown by the fact that he was god only of the living. The 
future world is the abode of souls of the departed, a shadowy 
repetition of this world. The souls themselves rule there, or 
the disembodied tribe. There is sometimes a ghost chief, but 
he is a chief or God only in the land of ghosts; other deities 
deal with living men. The Delawares sacrifice to God for suc- 
cess while living, the missionary Brainerd tells us, but they do 


4SJouvENCY, Country and Manners of Canadians, sec. iv; translation in 
THWAITES, Vol. I, p. 287. 


47 LE JEUNE, “Relation,” 1637; in THWAITES, Vol. XII, p. 11. 
4 LosKIEL, Mission of the United Brethren (London, 1794), p. 34 (Delawares 
and Iroquois); G. H. POND, in SCHOOLCRAFT, J/udian Tribes, Vol. IV, pp. 642, 643 


(Dakotas); Dorsry, “Siouan Cults,” Bureau of Ethnology, Vol. XI, p. 371 (Omahas, 
Ponkas, Kansas, Osages). 
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not imagine that this will be of any avail for the future world.” 
The Indian soul makes its way to the land of souls by its own 
efforts, and gets in if it is strong enough and skilful enough to 
do so. Many infants and weak ones perish in the way. No 
judge awaits the spirits. 

The chief deity of some tribes was the first ancestor; as such, 
his abode is the same as that of the souls of his descendants, but 
he does not play a prominent part in the myths of the future life. 

Old Indian myths of visits to the other world tell of long and 
difficult journeys over swamps and through forests until the soul 
meets the souls of his people, who are sometimes presided over 
by a ghost chief. Modern stories from Indians who have been 
influenced by Christianity say that the Great Spirit or the Mas- 
ter of Life has charge of the souls. As they arrive at the world 
of spirits, he passes judgment on them, either directly or by some 
test of virtue in their way, such as attractive fruit, which he who 
eats is lost. These are Indian adaptations of Christian ideas.%° 

To sum up, then, the Indian idea of God, we see: that they 
have many gods and are thorough believers in them; that these 
are gods of the various objects of nature—of sun, of earth, of 
thunder—or are represented by animals, including man; that 
some one of these deities may usually be singled out as greater 
than others, although by no means a universal omnipotent ruler ; 
that the chief god rules over part of the world only, and does 
not extend his power to the future life; that he who created the 
earth is now out of service; finally, that the Great Spirit or Mas- 
ter of Life is a modern conception borrowed from Christians and 
adapted to Indian capacities; but is an acceptable idea to the 
Indians. They seem to be pleased with this thought of the uni- 
versal divine fatherhood. It remains with us to recognize their 
brotherhood. 


49 Memoirs, p. 347- 

5°Compare the account of the future life in D&E SMET, Western Missions and 
Missionaries, pp. 223-5, with that in the Memoir of BRAINERD, p. 347. Both refer to 
the Delawares. De Smet’s account was written in 1855 and speaks of a good and a 
bad land of souls, with the Great Spirit ruling the good land. Brainerd’s account, 
written in 1746, saystthat God has nothing to do with the future life — according to the 
Delawares. 





THE INTERPRETATION OF THE PROPHECY OF 
HABAKKUK. 


By WALTER R. BETTERIDGE, 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 

So MUCH attention has been directed to this little book dur- 
ing the past few years that it may seem almost presumptuous 
for anyone to suggest another interpretation. But in view of 
the facts that none of the views propounded have won general 
assent, and that resort has constantly been had to the doubtful 
expedient of more or less radical rearrangements of the text, it 
is worth while to make another attempt to ascertain the date and 
occasion of this prophecy. 

We shall consider in the first instance the first and second 
chapters of the book, or more closely chaps. 1:2—2: 5, for it is 
in this passage only that definite indications of the date and cir- 
cumstances are to be found. This piece falls into two sections, 
viz., 1: 2-11 and 1:12—-2:5. In the first section the prophet 
complains of a condition of affairs in which oppression, strife, 
and violence are prevalent, and in which justice and law are 
powerless.* This condition is due to the fact that the wicked 
hold the righteous in subjection. To this complaint the prophet 
receives an answer which takes the form of a command addressed 
to him and to his associates, declaring that release from the 
present intolerable condition is to be secured through the inter- 
vention of the Chaldeans.” It is stated that, though this prom- 
ise may seem incredible, it is nevertheless true, and then the 


* The éorah in vs. 3, in parallelism with mishpat, “justice, right,” must refer to 
moral and social order. Without the article, it is certainly not “ Deuteronomy,” as 
BuppeE, Z£ucy. Bib., article “Habakkuk,” col. 1294, and Davipson, Camé. Bidle, 
p- 67, hold. 


? Many recent authorities would read D3 for B32 in vs. 5, in which case we 
have a warning addressed to the oppressors. This reading is attractive, especially as 
in this way we should have another use of 742, but inasmuch, as elsewhere in the 
prophecy, the answer to prayer and complaint comes to the prophet himself, it seems 
best to retain the traditional text. 
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future victorious career of the Chaldeans is described in vivid, 
but more or less general terms. This description reaches its 
climax in the assertion in vs. 11 that the result of the onset 
of the Chaldeans will be the overthrow and utter destruction 
of the proud oppressor who deifies his own strength. This 
furnishes a simple and natural interpretation for vs. 11, whatever 
view we may take as to the identity of the oppressor, and is 
absolutely essential to Budde’s view that the oppressor is the 
Assyrian, as he has himself seen in his latest discussions of the 
subject.3 It is probable that, with Wellhausen and Budde, we 
should read pom, and for DWN', CSN seems better than Well- 
hausen’s OW" or Budde’s "WN. The verse would then be 
translated: ‘Then shall this one whose strength is his god pass 
away like the wind and vanish and become naught.’’¢ 

The second section of the prophecy begins with 1:12 and 
extends through 2:5. While it has a character and a point of 
view of its own, still it is parallel to the first section. The 
oppressor is the same, for he deifies his own power (vs. 16). We 
have in vs. 13 the same opposition of the wicked and the right- 
eous which we have met in vs. 4, and the prophet inquires 
whether this state of affairs is to continue forever, much as he 
has complained in vs. 2.5 In this section, however, appeal is 
made to the holiness and justice of Jehovah, and especially to 
his relation to the righteous complainant: He is ‘‘ my holy one.” 
It is claimed that the oppressor owes his existence and his 
power to Jehovah, “who has appointed him for judgment and 
ordained him for reproof” (vs. 12), but he has far exceeded his 
commission, and the prophet argues that Jehovah cannot allow 
him to continue on his career of cruelty and conquest. There- 

3 Expositor, Fifth Series, Vol. I, p. 376, note 1; Excy. Bid., loc. cit., note 3. 

4The very change in construction produced by the introduction of the particle 
TS naturally suggests the change in subject. For parallels to the interpretation sug- 
gested for pon and "29, see for DSM Isa. 2: 18; Ps, 90:5; Cant. 2:11 where pon 
and "39 are connected as they are here; for "AJ Jer. 8:20; Amos 8:5. 


5 Read probably with Giesebrecht pbwrinvs.17. The objection of STEVENSON, 
Expositor, May, 1902, p. 391, note I, that this change imports an element of com- 
plaint into the section is justified only on his theory that vss. 12 and 13 do not belong 
in this section. As they stand vss. 13-15 certainly contain clearly enough the ele- 
ment of complaint. 
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fore he determines to await an answer to his complaint. And 
just as in the first section the answer did not fail, so here the 
answer is not lacking, and incredible though it seems, and 
delayed though it may be in being fulfilled, yet it is a certain 
and inalienable promise of release. 

This answer differs from that given in the first section in that 
without any indication of the means by which it is to be accom- 
plished, the declaration is made that ‘the righteous shall live by 
or through his faithfulness, while the wicked, treacherous oppressor 
shall come to naught.” The interpretation of the closing words 
of this section is of necessity doubtful on account of the con- 
dition of the text in vss. 4 and 5. Wellhausen’s suggestion that 
in vs. 4 we should read, ‘‘ Behold the wicked, not sure is his 
soul within him,”’ is on the whole the most probable emenda- 
tion. In vs. 5 we may with some confidence read, with Breden- 
kamp, Giesebrecht, and Budde, PRS ODN, and probably with 
Wellhausen and Budde ™ for M3" and translate, ‘‘Then the 
treacherous, insatiate, haughty one shall become naught and 
cease to be,” affording a striking parallel to the closing 
words of sec. 1 in 1:11. The second half of vs. 5 introduces a 
new element by indicating that the oppressor of the preceding 
verses has not only mistreated the righteous, but has also been 
tyrannical to other peoples as well. This thought marks the 
transition to the third and last section, the concluding portion of 
the second chapter, to which we must now direct our attention 
briefly. This section consists of a taunt-song which is put into 
the mouth of the victims of the oppressor as they see him com- 
pelled to drink the cup of Jehovah’s vengeance. The crimes of 
the oppressor are in the main those mentioned in the second 
section, cruelty and inhumanity, which are described as being 
extended even to the cattle and, strangely enough, to the forest 
of Lebanon, and the religious element, described in both the first 
and second sections as deification of his own strength, is here 
treated as idolatry, the worship of the works of his own hands. 
That this song is substantially genuine is practically certain, 
though it is probable that it has been worked over and possibly 
enlarged by interpolation. But that is a question apart from the 
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main purpose of this paper. And if the substantial genuineness 
of the song as a whole is granted, our argument will not be 
affected by the answer which may be given to these matters of 
detail. 

Having thus outlined the general course of thought, it is 
time to turn to the consideration of particular points. If our 
interpretation is correct, there can no longer be any question as 
to the significance of the Chaldeans. They cannot be regarded 
as in any sense the subject or occasion of the prophecy; they are 
simply the instruments in Jehovah’s hands for the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose, the overthrow of the oppressor, the release 
of his righteous ones, and ultimately the rescue of all the nations 
whom the oppressor has enslaved. The Chaldeans, whose con- 
quests lie still in the future, are not, it is true, the instruments 
whom man would naturally have chosen to perform such a 
mighty work, for mere human foresight is unwilling to accept 
the statement ; but, for all that, they are Jehovah’s instruments. 

This interpretation enables us also to form a pretty clear 
picture of the oppressor. Called sometimes the ‘“ wicked,” 
sometimes the ‘treacherous one,” he is the same in all sections 
of the prophecy. His presence subverts the whole normal order 
of society. The words in 1: 2—4 furnish a remarkably vivid and 
apt description of a state of society in which the ordinary course 
of affairs, the regular operation of law and justice, are inter- 
rupted through the arbitrary and oppressive interference of some 
external power. Chaps. 1:14, 15, and 2:5, 6, I1, give further 
details of this interference. The tyranny is by no means con- 
fined to Judah, but is felt by many nations. It is everywhere 
characterized by an utter disregard of the rights of men and of 
communities. The oppressors treat men like the fish of the sea, 
like so many unorganized hordes, to be moved hither and thither 
as policy or mere caprice may dictate, without reference to the 
simplest requirements of humanity. Who is this oppressor ? 
We have already seen that he cannot be the Chaldean. It is 
equally impossible to hold that the reference is to a class in 
Jewish society. The vividness of the description and the passion 
of the denunciation render it impossible to suppose that the 
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Egyptian power is meant—an alternative which is suggested by 
George Adam Smith.° By a simple process of exclusion we are 
shut up to one power, and one only, whose rule and cruelty could 
be described in the words of our prophet; and that one is 
Assyria. In this Budde is unquestionably right. The only 
serious objection to this interpretation is that Assyria is nowhere 
named in the prophecy itself. But this objection is by no means 
valid, for the description of the tyrant is such as to show that 
his presence was so definitely and vividly felt by the prophet, at 
least, and, as will be shown later, in all probability by the whole 
people, that there was no need of naming him. The whole body 
politic was quivering under the oppressor’s lash; he needs no 
name; it is enough to say: ‘This one whose strength is his 
God.” 

Barring textual corruptions and a few probable interpolations, 
especially in the last section, we find that chaps. I and 2 of the 
prophecy of Habakkuk are a literary and artistic unity dealing 
with the immanent discomfiture of the Assyrian oppressor and 
the deliverance of the people of Jehovah and all other peoples 
whom the Assyrian has subjugated. Nor is it necessary to 
assume, as Budde has done, that I: 5-11 originally stood after 
2:4. To make the description culminate in the glorification of 
any human power is to distort the picture and to misinterpret 
the religious philosophy of the prophet. His prediction of the 
overthrow of the tyrant is based upon his conception of the jus- 
tice and righteousness of Jehovah, and upon a revelation that in 
this specific case, as in all others, right must ultimately triumph 
and wrong must be overthrown, and therefore steadfast adher- 
ence to Jehovah furnishes the only sure and unassailable defense. 
The human agency is not ignored, but it is properly given a sub- 
ordinate place, and is introduced early so that it may not detract 
from the force of the conception of Jehovah’s justice and power 
with which the prophecy culminates. And, further, it is intro- 
duced in such a way as to emphasize the truth that Jehovah can 
accomplish his work by unexpected and unusual means. 

But the historical interpretation of prophecy demands that 

6 The Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. U1, pp. 123, 124. 
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we find an occasion for the origin of our prophecy as we interpret 
it. Recognition of this principle is indispensable to sound criti- 
cism, and the failure to recognize it is largely responsible for 
much of the subjective literary criticism of the present day, which 
seems to regard the prophetical books as a congeries of frag- 
ments which the critic is at liberty to rearrange in any way he 
chooses, so long as the pieces which he produces make sense. 
In this case, therefore, in order to complete our task we are 
under obligation to seek for the circumstances in which our 
prophecy originated. And it is just here that our theory differs 
most decidedly from any of its predecessors. On our view of 
the direction of the prophecy against the Assyrians and of its 
attitude toward the Chaldeans, it is impossible to suppose that it 
could have originated at any time within the last quarter of the 
seventh century B.C. This is the weak point in Budde’s theory. 
While giving him all honor for his brilliant discovery that the 
prophecy is directed against the Assyrians, yet we feel that he was 
too much influenced by the traditional placing of the book at the 
close of the seventh century to draw the necessary inference from 
his theory and seek a satisfactory occasion for the prophecy. This 
occasion, as we have already said, cannot be found after 626, for 
it is a sheer impossibility that the prediction with regard to the 
Chaldeans could have been made after Nabopolassar had defi- 
nitely established himself as king of Babylon and had begun to 
reach out for his share in the heritage of the disintegrating 
Assyrian empire.? This objection, which is decisive against 
Budde’s view, is also fatal to the more popular view that the 
prophecy is directed in part at least, against the Chaldeans and 
that it originated after Carchemish. It is not enough to say, with 
Davidson,’ that ‘1: 5-11 is not a prophecy of the raising up of 
the Chaldeans except in form. It is a reference to the past, an 
explanation merely of their presence and meaning as instruments 
of Jehovah.” This interpretation does such violence to the lan- 
guage of the prophet that it may be adopted only when all other 

7 WINCKLER in SCHRADER’S Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament3 (= K. 
A.T.), pp. 104, 105. 
8 Op. cit., p. 48. 
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resources fail. If the prophecy is directed against the Chaldeans, 
then there is no escape from the conclusion of Giesebrecht? and 
Wellhausen” that the passage I: 5-11 is misplaced, and, whether 
from the same author or not, belongs in point of time before vss. 
2-4. Again, the description of the Chaldean conquests in vss. 
5-10, while regarded by some as so realistic as to favor the 
later date, in reality applies to the movements of a semi-barbaric 
horde filled with the lust of conquest, far better than to the 
orderly advance of the disciplined armies of Nebuchadnezzar or 
of his father Nabopolassar.** But even more serious, as against 
Budde’s theory, is the description of the Assyrians throughout 
the prophecy. It seems almost incredible that anyone could 
employ such language with regard to them in the last quarter of 
the seventh century. It is true that we are not very fully informed 
with regard to the closing years of the Assyrian empire, but thus 
much seems certain, that during the later years of the reign of 
Asshurbanipal, and more especially after his death in 626, 
Assyria was fully occupied in defending herself from outside 
attacks, and we have no evidence that she interfered in the 
remoter parts of the empire. In fact, it seems most probable 
that Josiah was practically independent during the latter half of 
his reign, and that Judah was left to manage her internal affairs 
very much as she chose.” 

We are forced, therefore, to go farther back in the history 
to find the date and occasion of our prophecy. At first thought 


9 Bettrage zur Jesaiakritik, pp. 197 f. 
1° Die kleinen Propheten, p. 162. 


™ This objection appeals so strongly to WINCKLER (Geschichte Israels, Vol. 1, pp. 
185, 186) that he suggests that the passage in question is an independent fragment 
referring to the Scythians. 


7W. M. MULLER, Z£ucy. Bid., Vol. Il, col. 1246, note 2, and more fully in 
Mittheilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 1898, p. 163, and WINCKLER, 
K. A. 73, p. 105, are of the opinion that Josiah fought at Megiddo as a vassal of 
Assyria. But at the most it was only a nominal vassalage. It seems, however, more 
likely that he fought either alone or in connection with other Palestinian princes to 
prevent another foreign power from getting a foothold in Palestine; see GUTHE, 
Ency. Bib., Vol. 11, col. 2247; CHEYNE, iéid., col. 2611; PEAKE, in HASTINGS’s Dict. 
Bib., Vol. Il, p. 789; McCurpy, History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, Vol. Il], pp. 
210-16; Durr, Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews, pp. 152, 153. 
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one might be tempted to place the prophecy in connection with 
the rebellion against Asshurbanipal which was organized by his 
brother Shamash-shum-ukin, who had been established by his 
father as regent of Babylon under the suzerainty of Assyria. 
This rebellion began about 652, and continued for some years 
before it was finally crushed. It is highly probable that Judah 
and other Palestinian states shared in this rebellion and also in 
the punishment which followed. Against placing the prophecy 
of Habakkuk at this time, however, two decisive reasons may be 
urged. The first is that, in view of the unqualified condemna- 
tion of Manasseh and his reign on the part of the prophets, it is 
impossible to believe that a prophet could have referred to the 
Judean state at that time as even relatively righteous. The 
second reason against this date is that the Chaldeans played 
only a subordinate part in this great rebellion, and hence could 
not well be regarded as the special agents in relieving Judah 
from the pressure of the Assyrian power. 

There is only one other period in which, so far as our 
knowledge of the history will permit us to reach any conclusion, 
the conditions of our problem are met, and that is the invasion 
of Sennacherib in 701 B. C. The horrors of that invasion, as 
they are indicated in the Scriptures and more fully outlined in 
Sennacherib’s own annals, cannot be overstated. His record has 
become so familiar that it is only necessary to refer to it. In 
such a time this prophecy with its passionate earnestness might 
well have arisen. As we read the words of Habakkuk, we can 
see the stricken nation quivering under the lash of the cruel 
invader, just as it must have done when Sennacherib so humili- 
ated it. 

Again, it was just at this period in the history that the 
Chaldeans were more prominent than they seem to have been at 
any later time until they came forward to claim their share in 
the disintegrating Assyrian empire. The recent investigations 
of the Assyriologists have shown us that the Chaldeans first 
appear on the coast of the Persian Gulf about 1ooo B. C., and 
from that time until their final conquest of Babylon and the 
establishment of the neo-Babylonian empire they were a constant 
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thorn in the side of Babylonians and Assyrians. But it was just 
at the close of the eighth century that their activity was 
especially marked. Merodach Baladan, a Chaldean chieftain, 
succeeded in maintaining himself as king of Babylon for a whole 
decade, from 720 until 709, when he was defeated by Sargon 
and forced to retire into Southern Babylonia. But when Sargon 
had been succeeded on the throne of Assyria by his son Senna- 
cherib, we find Merodach Baladan once more coming to the 
front, this time probably inducing other dependencies of Assyria 
to join him in his rebellion. Among these dependencies must 
be included most of the little Palestinian principalities, with 
Hezekiah of Judah as their leader. Sennacherib’s first act was 
to subdue Merodach Baladan, and then in the year 701 he turned 
his attention to Palestine, and in the course of the punishment 
of his rebellious subjects he inflicted upon Judah those crushing 
blows the records of which are preserved to us both in the 
Scriptures and in the Assyrian annals. But his campaign did 
not result as such campaigns of Assyrian monarchs usually 
ended. Though he shut up Hezekiah “in his royal city of 
Jerusalem like a bird in a cage,” yet he did not capture the city, 
but was forced to raise the siege. The Assyriologists have 
brought to light the explanation of this strange act. While 
Sennacherib was occupied in the West, another great uprising in 
Babylonia occurred, in which all Babylon united its forces with 
those of the Chaldeans under Merodach Baladan in one desperate 
attempt to throw off the Assyrian yoke.3 This deliverance from 
the imminent danger through the report which came to Senna- 
cherib of the uprising in Babylonia predicted by the prophet 
Habakkuk is identical with that mentioned by Isaiah, when in 
the name of Jehovah he said: “ Be not afraid of the words ... . 
wherewith the servants of the king of Assyria have blasphemed 
me. Behold, I will put a spirit in him and he shall hear a 

"3 WINCKLER, X.A.73., p. 80. The date of Hezekiah’s sickness and the embassy 
of Merodach Baladan to Jerusalem (2 Kings, chap. 20; Isa., chaps. 38, 39), cannot 
be given with certainty. Notwithstanding the weight of the authorities on the other 
side, it still seems most likely that this event is to be placed after the accession of 


Sennacherib to the throne of Assyria, probably about 702; cf. RoGERs, History of 
Babylonia and Assyria, Vol. 11, pp. 187, 188. 
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rumor (report) and shall return to his own land’”’(2 Kings 19:6,7; 
Isa. 37:6, 7). 

The great destruction of Sennacherib’s army by the “angel of 
Jehovah,” probably through some form of pestilence, must, then, 
be regarded as having taken place at a later date in connection 
with an invasion of Arabia and Egypt on the part of the Assyr- 
ian monarch. There are many strong arguments in favor of this 
view, one of them being that the biblical narrative refers to 
Tirhakah as engaged equally with Hezekiah in the attempt to 
oppose Sennacherib, and it is now known that Tirhakah did not 
come to the throne in Egypt until about 691.* This view that 
Sennacherib made two expeditions to the West, and that his 
famous siege of Jerusalem occurred on the first expedition, while 
the marvelous destruction of his army is to be placed on the 
second, seems to have been first suggested by the Rawlinsons in 
their edition of Herodotus.*5 Severely criticised and rejected by 
Schrader,”® it seems to have passed into forgetfulness until it 
was revived and elaborated by Winckler.’? It has been adopted 
by Guthe,”* Hommel,” J. V. PraSek,” and W. E. Barnes,” and is 
rejected by McCurdy,” Rogers, and Paton.* On this theory 
the most serious difficulties in the way of harmonizing the bib- 
lical records disappear, and the discrepancy supposed to be 
created by the mention of Tirhakah, as already stated, vanishes. 

Having ascertained something of the actual course of events 
in connection with the siege of Jerusalem, we are better pre- 


%So MULLER, £ucy. Bid., Vol. Il, col. 1245; CRuM in HAsTINGs’s Dict. Bid., 
I, p. 663, gives 690. 

15 RAWLINSONS, Herodotus3, 1875, Vol. I, pp. 485-7. 

6 Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, Vol. 1, pp. 305, 306. 

17 Alttest. Untersuchungen, pp. 26 ff.; Geschichte Israels, Vol. 1, pp. 97, 98. 

8 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, pp. 203-5; art. “Isrgel” in Ency. Bid., Vol. Il, col. 
2244. 

9 Art. “Assyria” in HASTINGs’s Dict. Bid., Vol. I, p. 188. 

20 Expository Times, Vol. XII, pp. 225 ff.; 405 ff. See also PRASEK’s elaborate 
discussion, the first part of which has just appeared in Mitthetlungen der Vorderasia- 
tischen Gesellschaft (1903), pp. 113 ff.; and F. PEIsER, “ Der Prophet Habakkuk,” zéid., 
pp. 1-38. Alsoadd BuDGE, History of Egypt, Vol. VI, pp. 135-52, 191-95, to the list 
of the supporters of the second expedition of Sennacherib to the West. 

2% Churchman’s Bible, Isa. 1-39. 23 Op. cit., Vol. IL, pp. 203, 204. 
72 Of. cit., Vol. Il, p. 239. 
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4 Syria and Palestine, pp. 257-61. 
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pared to understand the significance of Habakkuk. As we inter- 
pret the prophecy and understand the history, Habakkuk was 
an associate of Isaiah in this great crisis of Jewish history, and 
just at the time when Isaiah was so vigorously asserting that 
Jerusalem should not fall into the hands of the Assyrians, 
Habakkuk comes forward with a similar assurance. And one of 
the means of deliverance which Isaiah hinted at as a rumor or 
report, Habakkuk declares positively to be the Chaldean upris- 
ing. Our view that Habakkuk is a pupil and associate of Isaiah 
furnishes the most satisfactory explanation of the remarkable 
similarity in thought and diction between his prophecy and 
many of the utterances of Isaiah. This similarity has been 
emphasized by Budde, especially as against Rothstein,> who has 
sought to maintain his thesis of the later date for the prophecy 
by citing parallels with Jeremiah. The parallels with Isaiah are 
numerous and striking, and cover practically the whole of the 
first and second chapters of the prophecy. With Habakkuk’s 
description of the Chaldeans may be compared Isaiah’s early 
account of the Assyrian army.” Habakkuk’s conception of the 
Assyrians as the instrument in Jehovah’s hands for reproof and 
correction is the same as that of Isaiah, and there is wonderful 
similarity in their descriptions of the real attitude of the 
Assyrians.” Furthermore, the song put by Habakkuk into the 
mouth of the delivered nations finds a parallel in the woes 
which Isaiah pronounces upon his own sinful nation, and even 
more closely in the song which Isaiah composed at the death of 
an Assyrian oppressor, probably Sargon.* Again, Habakkuk 
is, in part at least,a pupil of Isaiah in his theological and 
religious conceptions. They both had much the same concep- 


25 Studien und Kritiken (1894), pp. 51 ff. 

2 Hab. 1: 5-10; Isa. 5: 26-8. 

27 Hab. 1:126; Isa. 7:20; Hab. 1:11, 15-17, 2:5-8; Isa. 10:6-15; 14:24-7. 

2% Hab. 2:6-20; Isa. §:8-24; 10:1-4, and especially 14:4-21. This interpre- 
tation of Isa. 14: 4-21 has been set forth fully by WINCKLER, Geschichte Israels, Vol. 
I, p. 183, Altor. Forschungen, Series I, pp. 193, 194; by Coss, Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Vol. XV, pp. 18-35. It seems to have been adopted by BARNEs, Church- 
man’s Bible: Isa. 1-39. It has not as yet won general acceptance, but it is probably 
correct. Winckler’s final view that the reference is to Sargon seems more probable 
than the reference to Sennacherib. 
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tion of Jehovah ;* both held to the inviolability of Jerusalem at 
the time of the siege and urged their fellow-citizens to assume 
an attitude of quiet trust in their God, and both predicted the 
withdrawal and ultimate overthrow of the tyrant.32° We miss, it 
is true, the condemnation of the sin of his own people which is 
always so prominent in Isaiah’s teaching, but when we recall 
that in all probability Habakkuk’s brief prophecy was uttered in 
the face of a definite emergency, and at a time when the city of 
Jehovah seemed on the point of falling into the hands of blas- 
phemous idolaters, this omission is not strange. And further- 
more, notwithstanding the denunciations of Isaiah, and indeed, 
in part at least, in consequence of his strong efforts to secure 
reform, there was no time in the century preceding the reforms 
of Josiah when the term “righteous” could so fittingly be 
applied to Judah as in the reign of Hezekiah, who unquestion- 
ably introduced moral and ceremonial reforms of considerable 
importance. 

We might conclude our discussion at this point and submit 
our arguments inthe hope that they are at least strong enough 
‘ to lead to a reconsideration of the question as to the occasion 
and date of the prophecy. But inasmuch as we have suggested 
a new theory, it is only fair to ask how the third chapter is 
related to our theory. It is true that the third chapter is now 
generally denied to Habakkuk, and that largely because it belongs 
to the Psalm literature. This prayer is unquestionably a psalm, 
and it is not improbable that at one time it had its place ina 
collection of psalms and was used as a hymn in the public worship 
of temple or synagogue. Its title ‘‘a prayer” is found in the 
titles of several of the psalms.’ It is also provided with certain 
notes, indicating perhaps the kind of music to which it was to be 


29 Hab. 1: 12a; 2:18-20; Isa. 2: 18-21. 

*® Hab. 2:46; Isa. 30:15. See further Hab. 2:2; Isa. 8: 1-4; 30:8; Hab. 
2:1-3; Isa. 8:16, 17. 

3*It is true that these reforms are denied by many recent authorities, but the 
arguments do not seem to us convincing. The biblical account of Hezekiah’s reforms 
furnishes the best explanation of the religious movements of the seventh century. 
Cf. STEUERNAGEL, Das Deuteronomium, p. xiv, in “ Handkommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment,” edited by NOWACK. 
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sung and the instruments by which it was to be accompanied, 
and the word Se/ah, elsewhere used only in the psalms, occurs three 
times. And Nestle has very plausibly suggested that the expla- 
nation of the curious phenomenon that the psalm has a musical 
notation at the end as well as at the beginning is to be found in 
the fact that, through an error of the copyist the beginning of 
the following psalm in the collection from which it was taken was 
copied with our psalm.# 

But to recognize that we have here a psalm does not by any 
means settle the question as to the authorship of this par- 
ticular psalm, except perhaps for those whose theory denies 
the existence of any pre-exilic psalms. Nor is it sufficient, 
as Kuenen33 has done, to find an argument for the later date 
of this piece in the evident tendency to assign anonymous 
psalms in the Psalter to well-known authors, as the LXX 
does, especially in the case of Haggai and Zechariah, for we have 
here precisely the opposite and entirely unique phenomenon, 
because the tradition of authorship was strong enough to remove 
the psalm from its place in some collection of songs and give ita 
place in the collected writings of its reputed author. If there 
are pre-exilic psalms, the question becomes, in the case at issue, 
first, whether there is any satisfactory objection to the early 
origin of this supposedly pre-exilic piece ; and, secondly, whether 
this psalm can be satisfactorily explained out of the same his- 
torical circumstance as the rest of the prophecy. Stade,3+ who 
was the first to assign the psalm tothe post-exilic period, did so 
largely on the basis of the language and the thought. But both 
of these criteria are extremely precarious in the absence of any 
fixed external standard. The pieces to which the psalm bears 
the most resemblance in form and style are the Song of Deborah 
(Judges, chap. 5) and the so-called Blessing of Moses (Deut. 
chap. 33). The antiquity of the Song of Deborah is universally 
admitted, and few critics would deny that the Blessing of Moses 
is, in part at least, older than the time of Isaiah. We may 

3 Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (Z. A. T. W.), Vol. XX, pp. 167, 168. 


33 Boeken des ouden Verbonds, Vol. II, pp. 389, 390. 
34 Z, A. T. W. (1884), pp. 157, 158. 
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therefore say that there is no satisfactory reason to be urged 
against the early date of the psalm. And in the next place we 
see no satisfactory reason for denying its reputed authorship. 
Apart from the extended description of the theophany, there are 
few, if any, ideas in the piece which are not to be found in the 
preceding chapters. Here as there it is not the community 
speaking, but the prophet in his own behalf, and that of the 
God-fearing community to which he belongs. Whatever argu- 
ments against its composition by Habakkuk may have been 
valid on the prevailing theory as to the date and occasion of the 
whole prophecy, have no weight as against the theory which we 
have been endeavoring to set forth. At the close of the seventh 
century, prophecy was seeking to lead people to submit to the 
inevitable catastrophe. We have to go back to the close of the 
eighth century to find the confident note which runs throughout 
this prayer; that no matter how dark the present is or how 
hopeless the future may seem, yet it is the purpose of Jehovah to 
deliver and not to destroy his sanctuary. The marvelous deliv- 
erance of Jerusalem undoubtedly called forth many psalms of 
praise, and it seems most reasonable that during the dark days of 
the siege a man whose lofty faith could lead him to utter such 
words of hope and confidence as we have seenin 1: II, 12; 2:4, 
5, 20, as he thought of the redemptive work of Jehovahin the past 
history of his people, should pray that once again, “in the midst 
of the years,” at a date so remote from those early crises of 
Israel’s history, Jehovah should manifest himself in his saving 
power. And just as his previous prayers have been answered, 
so now for the third time an answer comes which is so astounding 
that it fills him with trembling and dread ; but yet he is enabled 
by the answer to exclaim: “I will rest waiting for the day of 
distress which is to come up against the people who are assailing 
us in troops” (vs. 16). The rendering of the word which we have 
translated “rest” is very uncertain. This is the translation 
suggested in the margin of R. V.,and on the whole seems the most 
probable rendering of the present text. The rest of the clause 
may be translated as we have suggested, with perfect propriety, 
and it is certainly the most reasonable translation which has been 
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presented. It is essentially the rendering given by Well- 
hausen.3s Thus rendered the verse indicates the character of the 
present distress from which the prophet has been praying for 
deliverance ; it is an overwhelming invasion, and, as in the earlier 
part of the prophecy, so here, deliverance, however mediated, is 
looked for by the prophet as a result of the intervening and 
saving power of Jehovah. The distresses which are occasioned by 
this invasion are graphically described in the following verse. If 
there were no other reference to an invasion, one might conclude, 
with Davidson,® that the allusion here is to the misery occa- 
sioned by “severe natural calamities ;” but when theinvasion has 
already been mentioned, what more natural interpretation could 
be suggested for these striking words than to suppose that the 
effects of the invasion are being described? And how well these 
allusions apply to the state of affairs brought about by the 
invasion of Sennacherib needs only to be stated to be appre- 
ciated. The prophet-psalmist as he prayed was looking out 
from his watch-tower upon a land which the Assyrian army was 
literally stripping bare. But in the midst of this present misery 
he is again convinced that Jehovah will deliver his people, and 


in consequence he is able to look beyond the gloomy present, 
and to break out into the sublime words of confident praise with 
which the psalm closes. 


We conclude that there is no incongruity in language or style, 
in thought or circumstances, between the psalm and the rest of 
prophecy, and furthermore that the circumstances from which 
we have supposed the rest of the prophecy to arise furnish 
exactly the occasion which we should expect would give rise to 
a psalm like this. We maintain, therefore, that the psalm is 
from the same hand and brain as the rest of the prophecy.%” 


3350p. cit., p. 36. 

OP. cit., p. 93- 

37T wo articles on the subject which have recently appeared deserve mention. One 
is the article by STEVENSON in the Zxfositor, May, 1902, already referred to, and the 
other is by KeLty, “The Strophic Structure of Habakkuk,” American Journal of 
Semitic Languages, Jan. 1902, pp. 94-119. 





THE PAULINE MANUSCRIPTS F AND G. 
A TEXT-CRITICAL STUDY. 
By WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH, 
Tulane University. 
II.* 


WE might proceed indefinitely with this comparison ; such a work 
would easily swell into a volume. But we must not pass over the 


ut quid 
false division in 5:6, where G has Evo 1, but F Cc on . . . . ut guid. 
In vs. 9 we read 


multo magis Justificatt nunc in Sanguine 


TToAAw paddov dixawwGevrer vuv ev Tw aupare 
Oavev. TToAAw parrAov & us est. Multo magis justi 


kawwhevteo vuv ev Twaipa ficati nunc insan 


Is it not plain that F is following a model that is not G? Else why 
was Oavey carried forward to the beginning of a new line? Still more, 
why was tt likewise torn off and carried forward, the second line being 
closed with aa? There is ample room in both cases for the detached 
syllables to close the lines naturally and in harmony with G. 

At this point we may remark that this phenomenon of letters 
detached at the end or beginning of a line, where there is no apparent 
reason for detachment, and where dut for this detachment the lines in 
F would match the lines in G precisely, beginning and ending alike 
—this phenomenon is conspicuous and constantly recurring, and of 
itself is decisive against the derivation theory of Hort and Zimmer. 
For we hold it to be psychologically impossible for F to have copied 
G into lines of slightly varying length, or number of letters, and yet 
to have been absolutely uninfluenced, in ending his lines, by the end- 
ings in G. When it was indifferent whether one or two letters more or 
less be placed in a line, the fact that the G-line lay there before him 
ending with a certain letter (or word) would infallibly have determined 
the copyist to end his line according to the pattern set before him. 
Now we have examined and noted all these endings, and we affirm 
there is no trace whatever in F of any adaptation of endings to the 
endings in G. Agreements do frequently occur, but no more 


*See this JOURNAL, Vol. VII, pp. 452-85, July, 1903. 
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frequently than from the law of probability we should naturally 
expect. On the other hand, disagreements by excess or defect of two 
or three letters, or even of a single letter, present themselves abun- 
dantly, and often so perversely as to be entirely unaccountable on the 
hypothesis that F is transcribing G. There is no way to see the full 
force of this argument except by direct vision of the two codices. 


per mortem 
Resuming we find in vs. 10 in G 8a rov Oavarov, but F omits tov. 


In vs. 12 we find the inverse of the phenomenon in vs. g: the line in 


G ends with avove ; but in F it is lengthened beyond the average by 
adding & torn away from &mAev, which is at the beginning of the 
next line in G. 
st enim 

In vs. 15 G has Ex yap, but F has 
i enim unius de t yap Tw Tov evog TaparTopa 

Similarly in vs. 20, both N (from voues) and L (from /ex) have been 
omitted, Space has been left for N, in fact four spaces, which shows 
the absence of a capital, but none for L, whence it would appear that, 
in the original (F”), L had been written in the margin. So in vs. 18 
both A (from apa) and I (from igifur) have been omitted, and spaces 
are left. None of these omissions are suggested by anything in G. It 
seems impossible to resist the conviction that F is here copying a 
model in which these divisions have already been made, from which 
the capitals have already been lost as already explained, and that he 
is copying with slavish fidelity, letter by letter, refusing to supply a 
single letter even where he must have known certainly what was 
omitted. To think of such servility as elsewhere supplying or omit- 
ting words and clauses, opening and closing wide chasms, and recon- 
structing sentences, appears preposterous. 


per unius iustitiam 


In vs. 18 Ghas Stevor ro dixawwpa, but F devoo car Sixcrwpa (fer 
unius tustitiam). No natural explanation can be given of this supplace- 
ment of ro by xa, if F be copied from G. 

In the Augiensis this chapter (5) closes, and chap. 6 begins, thus: 
Npwv nostrum 

Louv epevpev. em pevw = [ uid ergo dicemus permane 
The [Q] is recentissima manu. But in G the pov closes a line and 
quid ergo 
the next line begins with Te ovy, no space being left. Is it not 
visible that F is copying, but not copying G? Else why the blank? 
Why the omitted T and Q? Why the nye placed in a line by itself, 
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when there is ample space in the line above of only 16 letters? Simi- 
lar phenomena, sometimes even more striking, occur in nearly every 
page; as at 6:11; 6:18; 6:23; 7:4; 7:6; 7:20; 7:25; 8:12, 
et passim. 

In 7:8, 9 there is in F before Ywo a mark 7. We do not know 
what it means, unless a blank in some ancestor, but there is nothing 
in G to suggest it. 

In 8:17 G reads: 
et c haeredes autem christi 
kat. KAnpovowo. Se ypu x. 7. A. 

But F, 
Kat. KANpO vopot. et heredes. heredes quidem 


de xpv. di. coheredes autem xpi. 


Here it is manifest that F has not been guided by G. But some- 
one may say that he has left the blank to bring about correspondence 
with his Latin text. This we cannot, indeed, disprove, yet it is 
improbable. For at 1 Cor. 1:27 just such a case arises, where the 
Latin is fuller than the Greek. What does F do? Leave a blank? 
Not at all. He goes straight forward with the Greek, inserts the Latin 
words (about twenty) in the Latin lines, lengthening them consider- 
ably, indicates the insertion by the superposed marks .., +, :, and 
writes in the Greek margin de est in greco. We hold, then, that F rep- 
resents his Greek prototype at 8:17. 

In 8:20 we read: 

vanitati enim creatura subjecta est non volens 
Tn yap paraorn ty ynKxTWweo vretayn ov Gedovoa 
dexerar. TH. yap. waTar Lorn. tat, Vanitati autem 


TH. n. KaTLOELO. vTEeTAyy. OV creatura subjecta est non 


It seems plain that F is groping his way with exceeding caution, 
but utterly in the dark. Neither he nor G understands what he is writ- 
ing, but the former is lost as apparently is impossible with the latter 
to guide him. This fact comes out most broadly in 9. xarweo, which 


creatura 
no one can derive from yxrwec. Undoubtedly F had before him 


HKATICEIC. Herein he recognized correctly the article H, though 
probably not as the article. The KA he perhaps thinks is for KAI; 
the rest he lets stand. But whence came the KA? We answer, it 
was the blunder of an earlier scribe, who mistook the simple K, perhaps 
accidentally written with a small down-stroke, K, for the tachygraphic 
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symbol K=KA. This explanation seems satisfactory, but our cause 
does not depend upon it or upon any other; we maintain merely that 
the passage in F is plainly not transcribed from G. 
In 7:19 we read: 

volo facio bonum sed quod malum hoc ago si autem 

Oerw wow. ayabov AddAo. Kaxov tovro mpacow Ex de 

gd volo facio bonum. sed quod O. Oerw. ow ayafov. adro 
odio malum illud ago peLTwW. KAKOV. TOV. TO TpaTTw. 


Whence comes the peow? Certainly not from G. True, F might 
have looked back a page, to vs. 15, and there found ado pew rovro 
and sed guod odio illud facio. But it seems in the last degree unlikely 
that he would do so, and even unlikelier still that he would dare modify 
his Greek to suit his Latin. We recall the admission of Zimmer 
(p. 472) and the fact that nowhere can it be proved or made probable 
that F’s Greek has been conformed to his Latin. The only natural 
supposition is that he is transcribing literally. That he is not follow- 
ing G is still further evident from the false division of rov.ro, which 
seems impossible to a reader of G, and that he is following some other 
prototype is seen in the position of o at the beginning of a line in F, 
but at the end in G, a/though the preceding line in F is rather short 
than long. 

In 9:9 there is in G a blank space, one-fourth of a line, before 
AoyeLerar, but none in F. At 9:14 we read in G: 
mum quid iniguitas apud deum 


n adixea mapa Oo 


But in F, 


uid ergo dicemus. numquid inigui Ti ovv. epovpev. pn. adixer. 
tas apud dm, absit arapa. Oo. wy. yevorro. Tw. 


We call especial attention to this instance. The deliberation with which 
the a is misplaced seems absolutely impossible in the presence of G. 
That F is following his pattern exactly is clear as noonday. That pat- 
tern began a paragraph at this point, as is proved by the Q dropped 
from Quid. Also the writer of the pattern knew that the a before 
mapa belonged to the preceding adie, as is proved by the fact that he 
has divided inigui-tas to correspond to adixe-a. That the Latin has 
been divided in correspondence to the Greek, and not conversely, is 
proved by the almost exact equality of the Greek lines and the notable 
inequality of the Latin. But the F scribe understood none of these things, 
hence his sense-destroying interpunctuation. 
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At 9:31 G has: 


in legem non  pervenit 
eo. vopov. ovx epboyev 


But F, 
In legem justiciae non eur. vonov + Sixarorvvyc. ovK. 


Whence the dxaoovvyo? Evidently it is an influx from the margin, as 
appears in the mark + = scilice¢. There it was an explanatory gloss. 
The only supposition that can saye Zimmer’s theory is that F* here 
deliberately introduces the word as a translation of his Latin justiciae. 
Against this we array F’s dense ignorance of Greek, as vividly illus- 
trated in vs. 14; also the admission of Zimmer already quoted (p. 472); 
also the indication in + that the word has crept in from the margin; 
lastly, the fact that the addition is by no means peculiar to F, but is 
powerfully supported by a long list of authorities headed by N° FKLP. 
At 12:4 we read: 


membra autem 
Ta de edn 
omnia non eundem habet actum 


mwavrTa. ov. THv. avTyv exer mpagew x. T. A. 
mavta.. wey. OV THY. avTHV. omnia membra non eundem 


i i 
mpagew. exer. Ovrwo. o1. 7odr habent actum. Ita mul 


Here the order of words in the two codices is twice opposed. It is 
extremely improbable that F has copied from G; for, since eA ends 
the line in G, the scribe would naturally have put it down before notic- 
ing the wavra in the next line; his only motive for changing the Greek 
would have been the desire to conform it to the Latin—a motive which 
never swayed him (éesfe Zimmer), and which certainly was not in 
general felt. But even if he had felt it, he could easily have used the 
sigla /-, /-, as is actually done in the next line. Here the case is far 
clearer. For G’s Greek does actually conform to the Latin order, but 
F’s reverses it. Hence there can be no possible motive for F’s reversal ; 
it must have been a mere blunder. But such a blunder was most 
unlikely, as anyone must see on reading G. On the other hand, both 
the orders in F, especially the second, are sustained by highly respect- 
able ancient authorities. 

At 9:33 we read in G and F: 
dali. et gui crediderit ineo mon  confunditur 
Sarov Kar /o. murrevwv eravtw ov pn KataryuvOn . . — 


ETLOTEVWV. ET. AUTW. OV. LN. gui crediderit ineum non 
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This case ts one of the plainest and most convincing. In order to have 
produced F from G the scribe must have misread o as e, must have 
failed to note the breathing /, never over e, must have overlooked the 
dot and the wide space following o, and also the translation gui both in 
g and in the original of f. We hold such a concurrence of blunders 
to be practically impossible. To a transcriber of G there is no occasion 
for the least confusion. We do not dweil on the monster emorevwv 
further than to ask: Would the creator of such a prodigy, under such 
conditions, have attempted to improve a plain Greek text that he was 
copying? If now we inquire after the origin of this error, the answer 
comes instantly. The scribe saw beforehim .... IOTTIC ... . con- 
tinuo scripta. But the O was faint on the right, and so was mistaken, as 
so often happens, for € ; hence the present F text. It seems very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to doubt the correctness of this explanation. 

At 15:9 the two texts are: 
in gentibus et psallamtcantam. momini tuo et iterum dicit 
ev. Oveow Kat Yarw. Tw. ovowatt cov Kat wadew Acyet 
et nomini tuo cantabo. cev; Kat. tw. ovopati. cov. Yao 


Of course, it is easy to say that F has changed the Greek order, but 
there is no scintilla of proof that he ever does so; the evidence is all 
the other way. Moreover, the semicolon (;), the capital K, and the bar 


over » can none of them come from G, but all point to some other 
source. 
At 15:22 the codices read: 


[enn hedech, 42, 





rf t plurimum venire ad vos ex multis jam 
evexonnv moddAaxno ov eAGew poo vuac. Aro woddwv 
‘a ee venire ad vos nunc 

aTwy woavovy mopevoyar. Tov eAPav vuao Nouv 

vero non ulterius locum habens in partibus tregionibus hits 

ede pn’, KeTe ToTov exwv ev Tao KAnmacw 8 TovTaT 
desiderium autem habeo veniendit venire ad vos a mul 


EmeamoBeav. Se exw tov e\Oav poo vuao Azo rod 
tis annis praecedentibus sed eum proficiscar in hispaniam spe 

Awy. atrwy woavovv Wopevopat elo THY O7TAVLOV Er 
ro per circuiens videre ,»vos et a vobis 


mekw Svaropevopevos Qcacacba vpas Kar apvpwv 

be. 0. Kas. evexomny. wodAakyo. propter quod et impediebar plurimum 
tov. eOev. mpoo. vpac. aro venire advos ex 

ToAAwYV. aLTwY. wWoavur. multis jam praecedentibus annis 

vuv. ede. ry. KETELTOTOV. nunc ergo ulterius locum non 

€Xwv. EV. TOUT. KANMaCW. TOVTALC. habens in regionibus his 
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desiderium autem habeo veniendi eremoBeay. Se. exw. Tov. Pew. 
advos. Sed cum proficiscar in mpoo. vuar!. ropevouat. ao. Tyv. 
ispaniam spero in transitu oravay. edreLw. dua. ropevo 
videre vos et a vobis pevor. GeavacOat. vpac. Kadupwv. 


We note that G has deleted Azo 7. a. w. z., but F retains azo. 7. a w. 
(with vvv for vovy); also G inserts tov eAdav vuac, but F omits ropevoya 
t. €. v.; also G inserts Aro. w. a. w. before the second zopevoya, but F 
omits them. 

We pass over minor variations, though not unimportant (as Avo Ka 
and &. 0. xa, Ka: apvpwv and xadvpwv), and ask: Is the likeness photo- 
graphic? Is it probable that a scribe so ignorant of Greek would have 
departed so far from his original ? Of course, one may always assert 
that F is adapting his Greek to his Latin, but the assertion can never 
be made even probable. In view of the facts already cited it is unpre- 
cedented and beycnd belief that he would thus change the text before 
him, even had his Greek knowledge sufficed. It must be added that 
the Vulgate of the Codex Amiatinus differs from F at this point widely, 
so that there is still less reason for imagining the Greek altered to fit 
the Latin. Some late reviser has inserted the marks !, says Scrivener, 
recentissime. 

We have noted only a few of the almost innumerable indicia of 
the non-derivation of F from G that present themselves in Romans; 
enough, however, to show that they exist, quite as numerous and 
important in the first as in the last of the epistles. We might here 
close this line of argument, but that Zimmer professes to have made a 
special study of Galatians and assures us that there is no sign to be 
found therein of derivation other than from G, unless perchance it be 


the xayo: of F instead of xawo in G (2:8). This instance he considers, 
and rightly finds inconclusive. Just here one is astonished at the 
punctilious conscientiousness of our critic. Surely such scrupulosity 
must have its reward, at least in our absolute confidence in his scien- 
tific fair-mindedness. But alack! on closer scrutiny our trust is 
rudely shaken. Firstly, it is not quite correct that F* has deviated 
one iota from G; it is only F** that has written the « above the line. 
This, however, is the merest trifle, but it serves well to show how care- 
fully Zimmer strains out a gnat—only to swallow a whole drove of 
camels. For grave discrepancies between F and G abound in Gala- 
tians, and it is these that Zimmer has forgot to mention. 
A striking example is afforded by this very passage (2:8) : 
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cut petrus  circumcisionis operatus est t mihi inter 
O@wo metpoo Tyo TrEpiTouNS evypynoEV Kap eo 
ac. xabwo. weTpo. mepiTouno. ev. sicut petro circumctsionis 


& 
NPYNTEV. Kapo. eo. Ta. eOvyv operatus est et mihi intergentes. 
Here the correct form rerpo(w) is given against the werpoo of G; also 
tye is omitted. Of course one can still asser¢ that F is molding his 
Greek on his Latin last, but this remains mere assertion, neither will it 
explain the omission of rye. 


In 2:9 F has ver . sehen for G’s rea orvdo. The loss of the oa is 
easy to understand if F be copied from a MS., continuo scripta, since 
then the two o’s would meet; but not if F be taken from G, where the 
o’s are distinctly apart. 

In 3:17 we find: 
det in christum quod post cccctos et xxx annos facta est lex 
Ov eer xev oO peTa Vv, KL QA GiTH ycyovwo. vo 
O. pera. v. was. Xr. arn. YEYo. quae post cccc et xxx annos facta 
Here G has mistaken A for A; did F know enough about Greek 
notation to correct him? Did F know that A stood for 30 in Greek? 
We cannot believe it. 

in 

In 3:23 G has eo rw correctly and widely separated ; but F has 
estw! Three variations and the sense annulled, in spite of the in 
written above! If F so cautiously and so often corrects his Greek by 
his Latin, why did he not let his Latin (tn cam fidem) here keep him 
true to his original ? 

Immediately after Onva: (vs. 23) F leaves a blank space of nearly a 
line, but G leaves none at all. 

quam eius quae thaben 

In 4:27 G has ne Tyo €pnuov exov, but F omits epywov ; why ? 
Because the Latin above is underscored? This seems an insufficient 
reason. 

In 5: 6 there stands: 


meque pracputium sed fides pertex caritatem 
Ovre axpoBvorua AdAa mone Sa ayarno 


ouTe axpoBvoria neque circumcisio aliguid va 

let. Neque prepucium 
adAa. mori. da. ayamrno. evep sed fides que per caritatem ope 
Here it seems evident that F is following his original. He is not 
adapting Greek to Latin, since the axpoBvorm corresponds, not to 
circumcisio, but to prepucium. 
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From 5: 21 we may learn how and how far F does adapt his Greek 
and Latin to each other: he has dotted pairs of corresponding words. 
In 5:23 F omits €« at the beginning, but has correctly 


spiritu ambulemus 
mm oroxwpev; but G has mvc toywwev. Can Zimmer explain the 


falling away of G’s Ex or the transference of ¢ to the rotywpev ? 

In 6:17 we find clear proof of two facts; the interlineations are 
not, at least are not all, taken from G; for the words /adoris mihi 
nemo exhibeat, written over xor$o . por . pndeco . wapexerw., are not in g, 
which agrees with f (emo mihi molestus sit). Also the scribe has no 
thought of conforming Greek and Latin to each other, for we read: 


TQ. TOV. KU. NUWY. LU. XU. EV. TW. thu in 


And again in vs. 18 rov x», but dni, while G has xv. Here F departs 
from G and from Ais own Latin at the same time. 

When to the foregoing we add the important variant in 5: 10, 
already discussed, we see that the divergences between F and G, even 
in Galatians, are by no means inconsiderable, but indicate unmistak- 
ably that G is not the archetype of F. We are not afraid, then, to 
rest our case even on Galatians, where the discrepancies happen to be 
least; nevertheless, as Zimmer has chosen this epistle, we too may 
make some choice; let it be the immediately following Ephesians. Of 
course, we can notice only the more signal divergences. 

In 1:11 G has exAnPypev, but F exAnOyoopev. The oa has been 
deleted by dots, but that is not to the point, which is: How could F* 
insert the oa if copying the G text? We can imagine no answer, for 
there can be no question of eye-wandering, as there is no oa in the 
neighborhood, and the G text is in the first line of its page. To be 
sure, one might ask: How could such a mistake be made in any case? 
We answer that we cannot tell when, or where, or how it was made, 
whether by F* or F’ or F’, because we do not know what appearance 
the originals presented to the copyist; if we did, the explanation 
might be simple enough. What we do know is that such a blunder is 
quite unintelligible in transcribing the text of G. 


Suturo 
In 1:21 G has peAdovre. It would seem impossible for anyone to 


make any mistake, if exercising the least care. But F has pe adAovri. 
It is inconceivable that anyone could have so transcribed the G text. 
The Latin written above positively forbids anyone to resolve the word 
into we and anything else. In this case, moreover, the mistake of F 
is perfectly comprehensible. The text before him was TUMEAAONTI. 








XUM 








XUM 
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He recognized and spaced off the TW, and thought he recognized also 
the ME, which accordingly he spaced off. The first A he mistook for 
A, as so often happens; but he seems almost instantly to have dis- 
covered his mistake and deleted the a; then he wrote off the other 
letters, doubtless not understanding them. The xa, of course, he 
recognized and hence set off as a word. 

In 2:1 G has row raparrwpyacw, but F rov.raparrwyaow. This 
solecism is interesting, as disclosing F’s impenetrable ignorance of 
Greek; but how did it originate? Hardly from G, who writes rac. 
But if the text before F read TOIC, then if the lower half of the C was 
a little dim, one might easily read TOY. 

In 2: 2 we meet with an entirely different phenomenon : 


operan 
€v epyo 
tis in 
vvToo ev. K.T.X. 
hujus spiritus. qui nunc opera TOUTOV. TVG. TOV. VV. EvEepySv 


tur etc. TO. K.T.A. 


How excessively unlikely that F should not copy down, but look away 
from the o, at the end of the line in G, back to the v at the beginning 
of the next line, and then combine these two letters, nearly a foot apart 
in G, into the one symbol x, which is scarcely used! Especially as 
he was at the end of his own line! We need not dwell on his omis- 
sion of the final C (in roc); that was perhaps due to confusion, the 
result of the proximity of C in the original to the following €. 
In 2:5 G has: 


gratia estis saluatit salvi facti 
XapiTs €oTae TEerwopevo.. 


From this unmistakable original how could F produce 
Tl. EOTATEWS. EVOL. Kat. OV? 
In 2:15, 16 there are several strange diversities on which we can- 
not dwell. At the close of vs. 18 the line is blank in F thus: 


patrem TaTepa. 


There is no blank in G. 


In 2:19, 20 we find 
Sanctorum et 
Tw. aylwy Kat 


orxetor Tov Ov emo. xoSounbevrer em Tw ened 


TW. AYLWY. K OLKEL. OLTY. Ov. emouxo scorum et domestici di super aedifi 
SopcBevrec. em. Tw. Oewedw. cati supra fundamentum 
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Here the omission of v, giving the impossible rw, is hard to under- 
stand from G, but not from F’ (or F”), in which the word was doubt- 
less written TW; the stroke — was merely forgotten, overlooked, or 
disregarded. And how shall we understand from G the misdivision in 
ower. ty? We pass by the , for y and the « omitted. 

In 2:21 we have in G ayov, but in F awv, though scm in the 
Latin. G’s allION is not easy to misgrasp, especially with sanctum 
above it, but the words ATION and AIWN might be confounded in 
close or shorthand writing, though hardly, we think, by F*, but by 
some predecessor. 

In 3:4 the odArww in F is hard to derive from the oAAy in G. 
This chap. iii begins with Tovrov in G, but with ovrov in F—another 
omission of an initial, wholly inexplicable on Zimmer’s hypothesis. 


In 3:9 G has avwvwr fp. m., awvwv s. m., but F has oumve. Here 
the bar in F’s original has been disregarded, correction being made 
afterward. 

In 3:28 we read: 


sic — et vire 
Ovrwo car ov. avdper 
debent diligere suas uxores ut 
odtiAovow. ayaray tac eavtwy yuvaixag Qo ra 
lata. Ita et viri de poo. Ov two. Kat or. avdpe. cogu 
P 
bent delegere uxores Aovew. ayaravtac. cavTwv. yu 


Here the case seems clear as day. ¥F has taken av8pe for a word, he has 
prefixed the o to ogAovow, making the familiar syllable cog. This 
was perfectly natural, if his text was ANAPEICOPIAOYCIN, but it is 
all forever incomprehensible if G lay before him — both the false divi- 
sion, and the omission of the e, and the transference of the co. 
With this we close our examination of Ephesians. The mind that 
is unmoved by this last example would hardly be moved by any other. 
But there is not one epistle that does not present such phenomena. 
Thus, in Phil. 2:17: 
immolor supra sacrificium et servitutem t obsequium fidet 
mevoouar em ty. vow Kat Aerovyta THe moTEwWs 


vestrae gaudeo et congratulor 


UVEwY Xatlpw. Kat ouvyatpw K.T.X. 
Kat. €. orev Somat. em. Ty. Ov et si immolor supra sacrifici 
ou. Kat. Aeu_Touvpyia. THT. TMLTTE um et obsequium fidet 


WO. UP. XALPW. Kat. JUV vestrae. gaudeo et con gratu 
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Here we must note the wrong division in G, corrected in F; but even 
if F was equal to such a feat (which is impossible, since he has not 
comprehended the word, but has falsely divided it), how shall we 
explain the presence of the p in rovpyia? F has not understood the 
rare word and naturally has misdivided it; why then did he, and how 
then could he, correct G’s false spelling by inserting p? Impossible! 
And why did he circumflex the «, uncircumflexed in G? But this is 
not all. The contraction of vywy into va seems very strange for F, 
so feeble in Greek, and in fact almost impossible, for the word is not 
elsewhere contracted; especially as there is no occasion whatever, the 
line being a short one. We must refer the contraction to some ances- 
tor of F, in which the word occurred at the end of a line probably, 
and there was contracted, as is very common. 
mon quae 

In Col. 3:2G presents wy a, but F has .weya. in spite of non guac 
in f. Such a mistake in copying G seems to press close on the 
bounds of the possible. However, MHTA might easily be misread as 
MHA, if the left half of the horizontal bar was obscure, and the con- 
fusion of E and H is one of the most frequent of itacisms, made 
centuries before. 

In 1 Thess. 1:1 we read: 


paulus et silvanus et timotheus 
Tlavioo xat oABavor Kar Tipobeor 
PAULUS et TlavAoc. Kat 
a 
Silvanus ou Bavoc. 
et timotheus ecclesiae Kat. TInweoo. Ty. ExkAnoia 


Here the false division and the mistake of A for a appear downright 
impossible to a copyist of G; but not to one whose original was 
CIABANOC. 

On the next page of F the confusion of ¢ and 7 is worse confounded 
than ever ; there seems to be no explanation in G. 

quam sancti 

In 2:10 G has ™ Qe ogiwo, but F mpog.ayior. If this be photo- 
graphic likeness, the camera would seem to have been sadly out of 
focus. 

In 2:14 F puts acomma at the close of the line, thus: .rwv, and 


then leaves half the next line vacant before xat. tov. xv. amexrt. There 
is nothing in G or in the Latin f to suggest or explain this blank; it 
must have been present in the original of F. 
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In 4: 13, after a blank occupied by five >’s, G has Ov 
lumus 


OeAXouev. F has no blank, but begins a line thus: 


” 
= Nolumus autem vos ignorare Mv@edoper. Se. vpac. ayvo.ev 


We cannot be sure how this confusion of O and M (or of ov and py) 
originated, but everything seems done in F with deliberation, and the 
derivation from G seems impossible. Notice, too, the small # and yp; 
these were placed there as catch letters, showing what letters were to 
be filled in after. F has faithfully copied everything. 


rogamus 
In 2 Thess. 2: 1 a precisely similar case is seen; G has Epwrwper, 


but F (at the beginning of a line) + TIpwrwyev. The € of G could 
not be misread as Tl. The source of the error cannot be found in 
G, but must be sought in F’, which therefore is not G. 

Similarly, in 3:1 we find Aowoy in G, but in ¥ the impossible 
a Tlozov, in spite of Decefero in the Latin (f). Here again G is not 
the copy set before F. 

faciam membra meretricis 

In 1 Cor. 6:15 G has TToryow edn mopvyc. 

absit an tollens ergo 
My yev.ocro before H. apa ovv, but those five words are omitted by F. 
The old evasion is that F is here adapting Greek to Latin, but there 
is no ground for this claim; in a thousand other cases they are left at 


variance. 
ant aut 


At6:6Ghas_ H _ atthe end of a line and ov« odare beginning 
the next. F writes Hyx.odare. 


At 9:6 G has: 
barna 
kat. Bapva 
non habemus 
Bao ovx €xopev; 
but F 
Ba . 
5. Bapva. o. €. SK exomev Lov et barnabas non habemus potesta 


How could anyone produce this in copying G? How overlook the 
Ba in Bao, at the beginning of a line? Why put a period? Whence 
the e? Is it not plain that the Ba omitted points to some misunder- 
stood contraction? that the ¢ has arisen from some confusion of C 
and O, between which uncials it stood? The symbol of contraction x 
was almost certainly present in F’. 


neque murmuravunt 
In 1 Cor. 10:10 G has Myde yoyyvfwev at the end of a line; but 
F has at the bottom of p. 2, folio 44: 
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perierunt, Neque murmurave arwrovto. My. de. yoyyvfw 
and at the top of the next, p. 1, folio 45, 


pev. xaboo. Teaver. avtwv. ritis sicut guidam eorum 


If F copied from G, then the scribe stopped needlessly at the bottom 
of the page, three letters from the end of a line in G, in the middle of 
a word, when there was ample space for wey in his line, and then 
carried this wev forward to the top of the next page! Is this in the 
lowest degree likely ? Common-sense answers, No! It is psychologi- 
cally almost impossible. 


greci grect 
In 12:13 G has AAqveo, but F eAAnvec. Did a scribe so densely 
ignorant of Greek know and dare to correct his original thus? We 
cannot believe it. F** has written greci above, since gentiles appears 
in f. How shall we explain G’s blunder? Most probably the A is for 
A and the € has heen omitted, as so often, from the margin. We are 
thus carried back, not to G’, but to G”. The clear indication is that 
F and G have not the same original. 
In 15:35 we find: 
mortut 
ou veK 
quali autem corpore veniunt insipiens tu quod 
po. Tlow Se cwpare epxovra. Adpwy ov o. 
seminas non vivificatur nisi prius moriatur 
orepeao ov fworoerar eav py mpwrov arobavy 
mortut. quali autem corpore venient. Kpor. tow. d€. cwuatt. Epxovras 
adppwv. ov. oo. mepeo. ov Lw oro insipiens tu quod seminas. non vivi 
€.TaL. €av. un. Tpwrov. arobavn jicatur. Nisi prius moriatur. 


Can any unbiased mind believe that F* would without any ground 
omit the « at the end of the line and prefix it to the beginning of the 
next? That he could change the correct and unmistakable o. orapac 
into the unmeaning oo wepeo, in spite of the translation above? in 
spite of the period after o? in spite of the fact that the o and theo 
are separated by nearly a foot? 

In 15:49 we read: 
igitur sicut portavimus 
apa Kadwo epopevapev x.7.X. 


Apa. xabwo. epopecapev Tyv. ixova Lgitur sicut portavimus imaginem 


It is improbable and unprecedented that the ignorant scribe should 
transfer the Apa from the margin into the text. 
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In 16:6 the texts stand: 
pertransiero nam Macedoniam enim pertransibo 


deAOw Maxadovav yap Sepyouar x.7.d. 

ero. Nam macedoniam ptransibo Ow. Maxa:doviav. de Siepyopar. 

Here we have an entirely different reading, S« for yap. All possibility 
of mistaking the last for the first is here positively excluded. More- 
over, here at last the subterfuge, that F is adapting his Greek to his 
Latin, is wholly unavailable, for the Latin has zam, which may render 
the yap of G, but not the 8 of F. Neither, then, by accjdent nor by 
design can the F text be derived from G. 

But someone may say that certainly at some time the variation ori- 
ginated, and why not as well when F was written as at any other date? 
We answer: This is not the place to discuss in general the subject of 
New Testament variants ; it is enough to say that we may without great 
difficulty understand their origin at a much earlier period, when the 
scribes were themselves good Grecians; when they had their own inde- 
pendent opinions about grammar and logic, and even dogma and 
history; when they dared express such opinions, unawed by hoary 
tradition and theories of canonicity and verbal inspiration. But the 
case is altogether another in the midnight of the ninth century, when 
the scribes were deplorably ignorant of Greek, of its syntax, its inflec- 
tions, its orthography; when they could not even divide it into words 
properly, and when the Holy Writ was shielded from profanation by 
the inviolable sanctity of centuries. 

In 2 Cor. 1:1 the two codices read : 
paulus  apostolus iesu christi per voluntatem det et 
Tlavios amocrohoc w xv Sua OeAnpator Ov Kat 
Paulus Apsis. TlavAoo. arocroXoc. 
per voluntatem Di Sua. OeAnuaroc. Ov. 

Here the case is plain on its face. The omission of w xv, whether by 

accident or: by design, seems out of the question. Whatever we may 

say of F, the Latin (f) here certainly represents an old form, in our 

judgment most probably an older form than either of the others (with 

xv w and w xv) that divide nearly equally the suffrages of authorities. 
2 Cor. 2:1 begins thus: 


statis iudicavi t statui autem hoc ipsum apud 


€OTyKaTa.. fe Kpiva de = quavrw) = me 
hoc ipsum 
ToUTO. K.T.A. 
eornxata. Expiva. de. euad statis. Statui antem hoc ipsum 
Tw. Tovro. To. uy. mau. ev. AvTY. apud ut non intristicia ve 
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Here the splitting of euavrw at the end of a line itself not full is unin- 
telligible in copying from G, where the word ends the line. Notice 
also the breathings on the v’s, not in G—an evidence of the great 
painstaking of the scribe. The passage is also interesting as showing 
by its me what is otherwise abundantly evident, that the Greek in G was 
written before the Latin (g). 
gloriandi av 

In 2 Cor. 5:12 G has xavynparoo, but F has .«.xyuaroo, with gloriandt 
in f. Here it seems clear as noon that F is not copying from G, whose 
av could not be mistaken, but from a MS. in which xav was abbreviated 
into K with some following slight mark which F did not understand. 
The interlinear av is, of course, a subsequent correction. 

In 2 Cor. 5:1 the MSS. read: 
huius habitationis desoluatur quod habitaculum ex deo ha 
Tov oxyvove xatadvOy. Ori oixodouny ex Ov ex 
bemus domum non manufactam aelernam in 
Opevy OKAY OUK axipoTroLyToOY. Awwvtov €v. TAT 
solvatur. gd. aedificationem ex On. orc. orxodSouyv. ex. Ov. exo 
do habemus. domum non manufactam eV. OLKLQV. OVK. aXLpo, Tm YTOV 


Is this likeness “ photographic?” Can any reason be assigned for the 
transposition of the o? Is it not plain that the F scribe cannot read 
the splendid rare word axipomoiyrov ? 


mova creatura 
In 2 Cor. 5:17 G has Kawy xtuowe at the beginning of the line, at 
the top of the page, but F has: 


in xpo nova creatura. Ve ELTELO. EV. XPW. KAL. VNKTLOW. Ta. 


Was such an amazing misconception possible to a copyist of G? Has 
not F* picked out his letters one by one from a MS. continuo scripta 
and fancied he has found the inevitable xa ? 

in iustis 

In 1 Tim. 1:9 G has quite unmistakably AAA avopoore ; but F has 
adXavonoo.re. It seems impossible for anyone ‘to fail to observe that 
the AAA has been deleted in G both by dots and by the transverse 
stroke (here omitted). 

The fund of examples like the foregoing seems almost inexhaustible ; 
not so, however, the patience of the reader. We have taken specimens 
from every one of the thirteen epistles. Any one of more than a 
score seems to us practically decisive. If any mind remains yet 
unmoved by their collected force, such a mind is not sensible to con- 
siderations of such nature ; it would find some means to smooth away 
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any discrepancies whatever between isolated passages in the codices, 
no matter how sharp or how numerous they might be. It would seem 
useless, therefore, to develop this phase of the investigation any 
further. 

But even such an intelligence must, we think, yield to the strength 
of the evidence we are now about to bring forward— evidence of an 
entirely different character, derived not from any particular passage, 
but from the general structure of the codices as wholes. We now 
affirm : 

That in their lineation the Greek and Latin (F and f) are adjusted 
to each other with the minutest accuracy, with punctilious care. This 
fact stares at us from every page, and almost from every line. The 
quotations already given have exemplified it a hundred times. Not 
only are the words matched line by line, but the syllables as well. 
When the Greek word is divided, so too is the Latin, almost invariably. 
Of course, the differences in the structure of the two languages, 
especially the absence of articles and the weaker verbal inflection in 
the Latin, render the adsolute and uniform matching of the endings 
impossible. To test our assertion we throw F open at random, at fol. 
22, p. 2, and give the words divided at the ends of lines, the dash 
denoting division : 
recon-ciliacionem, xa-taddayn; as-sumtio, mpo-Anuywo; in-sert ... . Ev-Exev 

. 3 va-dix, perla; frac-ti sunt, xdao-Onoav; in-serar, ev-xevtpicOw; 

ene, Olle 

incredu-litate, am-rea; altum-sapere, vin-roppova; ra-mis, «da-dwv; 
empeyw-cev, permanse-rint; evxevtpw-Onoovta, inse-rentur; &-exorno, 
ex-cisus es; pad-ov, ma-gis ; ev-KeV . . . , in-serentur ; ayvo-av, igno-rare; 
pvornpe-ov, mysteri-um ; mupw-ceo, cae-citas ; tAy-pwpa, pleni-tudo ; cwOyo- 
erat, salvus-erit; Hé-e, veni-et. 
Twenty-one examples on two pages ! 

We have trusted our case to a random opening of the Codex; 
pages much more strikingly illustrative might be found, but these are 
conclusive in their testimony. We do not dwell on this proposition ; 
anyone may easily test it for himself, and perhaps no one will dispute 
it. Either, then, the Latin lines have been adapted to the Greek, or 
the Greek have been adapted to the Latin. We affirm: 

The Latin lines have been adapted to the Greek, and not the Greek 
to the Latin. This proposition is, on its face, very plausible; it 
would be strange if the original should be fitted to a translation, and 
not the translation to the original. That the Greek /eads is shown by 
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the fact that it is placed frst (on the left) on the first page of each 
folio. More than this, however; the proposition is proved incontest- 
ably by a variety of considerations. First, the Greek lines are in each 
column almost uniform in length; the slight variations are doubtless 
due in large measure to contractions and to the varying size of the 
letters in the ancestral MSS.; the number of letters line by line varies 
within narrow limits. Thus, opening Axgiensis at random, fol. 75, 
p- 2, we find the longest line has twenty-five letters, the shortest has 
twenty-one; but the longest Latin line has thirty-four letters, the 
shortest has only fifteen. Everywhere, in fact, the Latin lines are most 
irregular. The number of letters vibrates between the widest extremes. 
There are many more striking examples than this afforded by our 
random choice, but this is quite sufficient. Indeed, a mere glance at 
almost any page must convince the unprejudiced mind that the Greek 
lines have been made of nearly uniform length, while the Latin fitted 
thereto are wholly irregular. No one will maintain that the Latin 
could have been independently chosen irregularly so as to give a 
regular result in Greek. 

When we come to particular lines, the case appears, if possible, 
even stronger still. There are hosts of examples where it is preposter- 
ous to suppose the Latin determined the Greek. Thus, on the very 
next page, 1 of fol. 76, we find: 


TQ. TOV. KV. NUWY. LV. XV. EV. TW. thu. in 


—a normal Greek line, but a Latin one of only five letters. On the 
next page, as one of many: 


rare omnia in keheAXcwoarba Ta. raya. evTw. 

On p. 183: 

exOpove. Tov. oTavpov. Tov. xpv. cos crucis xpi 
But on p. 185: 

oa, poe Petry. ova. evpyya guae cumgue amabilia quae cigue bonae famae 
Oni p. 193: 

TEL. OVULEVOT. VITO. TOV. VOOT flatus sensu 


But on p. 199: 
pw. yap. avTw. ott. exer. ToAW um enim illi perhibeo gd habeat multum 
On p. 231: 


oBacrreve. twv. Bacirevovtrwy rex regum et 
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But on p. 224: 
— [dis 

justificatum est in spir apparuit ange wn. ev. rn. whOn. ayyedo. 

On p. 33: 

xevtpicOnoovra. Ty. idea serentur suae 

eAaa. 

This is of itself conclusive. There was plain reason for writing the 

Greek so; the line was full—twenty-two letters; there was no reason 

whatever for writing the Latin so, except to fit it to the Greek. There 

are scores of such instances. Thus on p. 12: 

Servi facti estis justi a, SovlwOyta tye diKar 

tiae oovvn. 

and on p. 209: 








olivae 



































adA€ Aova. ev. Tor. Aoyour. Tov invicem. In verbis 
THC. tstis 
But on p. 7: 
ed ee Ree ___ [nunc 
new wv xpv & ov ver. nrm thm xpm per thm xpm per quem 


As secondary, the Latin is natural; as primary, it is unimaginable. 
Such examples may be accumulated by the hundred; on the other 
hand, there are no cases where any adaptation of the Greek to the 
Latin is clearly indicated. The length of the Latin lines is some- 
times so excessive that unusual contractions and other devices become 
necessary, as on pp. 39, 69, 75.. But perhaps the most curious illus- 
tration of this punctilious adjustment of Latin to Greek is found in 





Gal. 5:9: 

OcoBa. H. ricpovn. ovx. exroY ritis. Persuasio non est ex eo gui vo 
Kadovvtoc. itpac. Mixpa. fv cat vos. Modicum fermen 

Bn. odov. To. Pvpapa. Cvpor. tum totam massam corrumpit. 


Here ¢um has been erased after fermen in the second line and placed 
at the beginning of the third. No other motive seems assignable than 
the desire to match the divided {v-~n with the divided fermen-tum. 
The question now arises: Who has made this division of the Greek 
letters into lines of practically uniform length, and who has adapted 
thereto the division of the Latin letters and with such extreme care ? 
A positive answer may perhaps never be possible, but a negative one 
is even now certain: #¢ was not the F scribe. For such a division of 
the Latin, to accord so exactly with the Greek, pre-supposes at least a 
respectable knowledge of the latter, a knowledge far transcending 
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what F* displays in dividing into words near the middle of the line. 
It cannot be that a scribe should show himself grossly ignorant of a 
tongue in the middle of the lines, but well-versed in it at the ends. 
Besides, the utter disregard of the Latin in writing the Greek is con- 
spicuous on nearly every page. That F is not guided by his Latin in 
grouping his Greek letters is vivid in 2 Cor. 5:17: 


in xpo nova creatura. Ve ELTELO. EV. XPW. KOL. VNKTLOLO. Ta. 


It seems impossible that he should not recognize the correspond- 


ence of in xpo to ev. xpw; also he must have known that xa = ef; 
hence he cannot have tried to divide xatwyxrioww so as to translate nova 
creatura; and yet he must have known and felt that nova creatura 
represented xawyxriow, if he was carrying along both Latin and 
Greek in his consciousness. The only way to understand the phe- 
nomenon is to suppose that he was picking out his Greek letters 
one by one from a MS. written continuously, and with little or no 
assistance from the Latin. 

Moreover, the division of the Greek itself is in many cases inex- 
plicable as the work of the F scribe. Thus, opening the codex at 
random at the fol. 75, p. 1, we find a line of twenty-one letters, 
shorter by three or four spaces than the adjacent lines : 


Kowwvitw. d€. o. KATEXOUpLE communicet autem ts qui catezizatur 


Why was the final syllable voc carried forward to the next line, when 
it would merely have filled out the line itself? Turning back two 
leaves we find at Gal. 4:25: 


eorw. ayap. To. yap. ova. opoc. erriv 

ev. Ty. apaBia. n. UV TOL, 

Here the case lies open on the hand. The first line is full, having 
twenty-two letters, at opoo; also, the line in G ends with opoo. The 
next line is short, having only eighteen letters. Why then should eorw 
be taken out of the next line in G and almost wedged into this line, 
raising the number of its letters to the excessive sum of twenty-seven, 
whereas had it been kept, as was so natural, on the next line, each 
would have had twenty-two (three)? The reason of the fact seems past 
finding out so long as we suppose F* himself making the divisions, 
and perversely inscrutable so long as we imagine him copying from G. 
But it is easy to understand, if we suppose the division made long 
centuries before, on the basis of a contracted form of the repeated eorw. 
Such cases are without number, many of them more vivid than’ these 
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just considered. We must conclude, then, that the line-division is not 
original with F. 

This conclusion is corroborated mightily, and, as it seems to us, 
beyond all possibility of debate, by the distribution into paragraphs. 
This latter has been carried out, at least in parts of F, with great 
minuteness and with considerable intelligence. Thus, in Romans, sure 
tokens of such paragraphy are found at 3:21; 4:1; 4:9; 5:13 5:156; 
Bite; S208; O2ts 62005 G2 te5. Giees 9225 F203 F293. 9208s 
7:256; 8:12; 8:26; 8:28; 8:31; 8:35; 8:37; 9:1; 9:6; and so 
on. In1 Corinthians at1:9; 4:1; 5:1; 6:13; 7:13; 7:25; 8:1; 
8:9; 9:43; 9:24; 10:18; and so on. In 2 Corinthians at 2:12; 
4:73; 6:11; 7:5; and elsewhere. In Galatians at least at 3:24. In 
Ephesians at 2:19; 3:1; 4:1; 6:23. In Philippians at 2:19; 4: 4. 
In Colossians at 2: 20; 3:12. In 1 Thessalonians at 4:1; 4:13; 5:1; 
5:12. In 2 Thessalonians at 2:1; 3:6. In 1 Timothyat1:8; 1:18; 
3:8. In 2 Timothy at 1:10; 4:1; 4:17. In Titus at 2:1; 2:6; 
3:1. In Philemon at vs. 17. There are many others, about which we 
may be confident, but not quite certain. 

Now these divisions, be it observed in passing, do not at all corre- 
spond to the divisions in G, which are indicated by such marks as 
>>>. Hence it seems extremely unlikely that either codex should be 
copied from the other, or, in fact, that they should both have the same 
proximate original. Furthermore, it is superfluously manifest that F* 
is not the author of these divisions. For in a large number of cases 
the initial letter of the paragraph has been omitted in Greek or in 
Latin, or in both. In some cases space has been left for a capital. In 
a few cases this letter has been inserted in brackets by a much later 
hand. We have already discussed several examples of these phenomena, 
among the most important that arrest our attention in the study of this 
codex. To us the whole body of such facts appears quite incompre- 
hensible, save only on the hypothesis that F has been copied (mediately 
or immediately) from a MS. in which these paragraphs were signalized 
by capitals written most probably in the margin, as in D, and perhaps 
ornately, in brilliant inks. Such letters would naturally be left unwritten 
at first, to be filled in afterward, and in some cases might be forgotten 
or overlooked and so might fall out altogether. Clear indications of 
such a course of events yet survive in our codex. In several cases a 
very small letter is found in the margin opposite the same letter 
capitalized in the text. Thus, to cite an instance not hitherto men- 
tioned, at Phil. 2: 19, as the last line of fol. 88, p. 1, we have: 
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pat. Tat. pot. mini mihi. 

e EAmfw. de, ev. xpu. tv. Texpo S$ Spero autem in dno thu timo 

Here the small letters seem plainly intended as guides for the later 
insertions. They were certainly copied from F’s archetype. For in F 
the capitals are only slightly distinguished from the common letters. 
We cannot think of anyone’s leaving a blank to be filled in so insig- 
nificantly. In the example given above there is no space left blank in 
G, there is no comma after de, and no y in w. In several cases both 
the small letter and the initial are wrong, where the G text is correct 
and altogether unmistakable. Thus at 1 Thess. 4:1: 


avTov ejus. 
" t a 
Iv TTourov. ovv. adeAgov. epwrapev. d Decetero ergo frs. rogamus 


Here there is no space left in G (whose line closes with adeAdgox), no 
new paragraph, and the Aomoy is unequivocal. In a word, for none of 
the singularities in question is there to be found anywhere any 
explanation in G, which, at the points in question, presents nothing 
peculiar. 

In general, then, the paragraphy in F is neither derived nor 
derivable from that in G. But in at least one case of decisive moment 
there is a perfect agreement of the two codices that points back 
unerringly to a common parentage, however remote. In 1 Cor. 6:1 
we read 


audet aliguis 


OrApa no 
Odpano. yuwy .... Videt aliguis .... 


Here the T has been dropped from both, and the o capitalized. Indis- 
putably, then, the division at this point was already made in their 
prototype. Hence we may infer with confidence that the paragraphs 
in F were already present in the archetype. For one such division 
implies many, and F* would scarcely have observed such a division 
once and once only. Also, the fact that G, too, has made the mistake 
of dropping the T proves clearly that the occasions for such misunder- 
standings actually existed in the originals of both F and G, and thus 
confirms our diagnosis of the whole situation. We believe that this 
blunder dates back more than one codical generation, as indicated by 
the capital O, and also by F’s videt for audet. It seems hardly likely 
that even Zimmer will explain Oda for Toda as the result of assimi- 
lation to the (yet) unwritten audet above! 
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These omissions of initials are of such deep significance and such 
vital consequence that it seems well to give a list of them, at least 
nearly complete: 


Rom. 4:9, B from Beatitudo, no space left. 
5:154, E from E, S from Si, no space left. 
5:18, Afrom Apa, from Jgitur, space left. 
6:1, T from T:, large space left, [Q] (recentissima manu). 
6:12, NV from Non, space left. 
6:15, Q from Quid, space left. 
6:19, @ in space for A, Hf from Humanum, space left. 
7:1, Hin margin (secunda manu) followed by space, A in(An), (r.m.*). 
7:4, win margin (s. m.3), Z in [/]fague (r. m.). 
8:12 A from Apa, E from Ergo, no space. 
8 : 26, (Q) rec. manu, S from Similiter, space left. 
8:28, O from Ocdaper, S from Scimus,’no space. 
8:31, T (s. m.), Q from Quid, no space. 
8:35, T(s. m.), Q from Quis, no space. 
8:37, A from Adve, S from Sed, no space. 
9:1, A from Adniay, [V] (r. m.). 
9:6, O from Ov«, NV from Non, no space. 
9:20, 2 in margin, an important confirmation. 
9: 19, D from Dicis, no space. 
9: 30, T in Te (s. m.), Q in [Quid (s. m.). 
10:1, Ain AdeAda (s. m.), F in [F ]ratres (s. m.). 
10:14, Q in [Q\uomodo (s. m.). 
10:19, S in [S]ed (s. m.). 
bcs, Q from Quid, no space. 
11:16, Q from Quod, space left. 
st 222, V from Vide, no space. 
$5296, N from Non, no space. 
11: 33. Q im margin ; [O] (recentissime). 


12 
12: 
na: 
13: 
14: 
14: 
15: 
15: 
15: 
15: 


#7, ¢. 
3J.e. 


:1, I from Iapaxadw; 


16, M from My (« in marg.); 

1, II from Hacaw (x in m., s. m.); 
8, M from Mndeve (u in m.); 

1, [T]ov (7 in m., s. m.); 

10, 

I, Os. m.,; oin marg., p. m.; 


14, II from Iemwpya, no space (x in m., s..); 


25, N from Nv», no space (» in m.); 


O in [O)bsecro (recentissime) 
N from Nolite, no space. 

O in [ O]mnibus (r. m.). 

N from Nemini, spaces. 

J in [7 jefirmum (r.m.). 

T from Tz, no space. 

D in [D]ebemus (r. m.). 

C in[ Confido] (s. m.). 
N in |N] (*. m.). 


30, II from Mapaxadw, no space (rin m.,s. m.); O from Obsecro, space. 


, recentissima manu, 


» Secunda manu. 
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16:1, 2 from Zv, no space (¢ in m., s. m.); C in [C Jommendo (r.m.). 
16:3, A from Acwac@u (a in m., s. m.), no space; S from Salutate, 
no space. 

16:17, I from IMapaxadw (x in m., s. ”.); R from Rogo, no space. 
1 Cor. 5:1, O in [O]mnino (r. m.). 

6:1, T from TOdwa, no space; Videt for Audet. 
2 Cor. 10: 4, N in |N Jam (r. m.). 
Eph. 3:1, T from Tovrov, no space. 
1 Thess. 4:1, Horov for Aocrov (w and 6 in marg., . m.‘). 
4:13, MuOedopuev for Ov Oedouev (2 and mw in marg., Z. m.). 
2 Thess. 2:1, Hpwrwyer for Epwrwpev (x and R in marg., s. m.?). 
3: 1, Howwov for Aocwov (x in marg., s. m.). 
2 Tim. 1:13, T from TIlorvrovew (both F and G). 
Tit. 1:5, T from Tovrov, no space. 

2:1, 2 from Zu, no space. 

2:6, T from Tove, no space, 

3:1, T from Tropemrnc, no space, A from Admone, space. 

Phil. vs. 4, E from Evxapewrw, no space. 
vs. 17, E from Ei, no space. 

Similar omissions are found in the Latin of Hebrews; as E from Et, 
4:15; Q from Qua propter, 6:1; H from His, 7:1. 

Here is a very large body of very closely related facts; some gen- 
eral explanation must answer for all; in G there is no hint at any 
explanation of any. Inasmuch as the phenomena in Greek and Latin 
(F and f) are so exactly parallel, and inasmuch as the same are still 
present in Hebrews, where there is no Greek text, we seem irresistibly 
driven to assume the same kind of original for both F and f— an 
original widely different from G, and of which our present codex 
Augiensis is a practically exact copy. Hereby is established anew and 
on independent basis our previous conclusions that the Greek and 
Latin lines had been precisely and intelligently adjusted to each other 
in the archetype of our present codex. Therefore, that archetype was 
not G, in which no such adjustment whatever exists. 

Even this is not all, however. We have yet another proof, entirely 
different, but equally decisive. The fact that F is copied line for line 
from its prototype is set in clear relief by the fact that occasionally 
whole lines have been omitted and then inserted at the foot of the 
page. Thus, at Rom. 11:8, 9 we read: 


QKOVELY. EWS. THO. ONMEPOV Audiant usque in hodier 
a . 

Neyer. yevnPytw. H. rparefa. num diem Et david 
avTwv. ao. mayida. Kat. EW. dicit fiat mensa 


4J. ¢., prima manu. 
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Then at the bottom of the page we find : 


Ovwv. morw. padXov. To. diminutio coram divitiae 
f* /- 
neepac. xa Savid gentium quanto magis 


Here it seems that every shadow of doubt is excluded. The eye of 
the scribe wandered and skipped the Greek line qmepac. xat davd, but 
not the corresponding Latin, zum diem. Et david. Hence through 
the rest of the page the Latin matches, not the Greek line, but the 
next above. At or before the end of the page the scribe discovers his 
mistake and inserts the omitted line at the bottom. Observe that the 
Latin and Greek flow on, each in its own channel and each undisturbed 
by the other, in Leibnitzian pre-established harmony. In G the 
omitted line appears precisely in the middle of a line, and there is no 
explanation for its omission in copying. 
A similar phenomenon is met with at 2 Cor. 12:10: 
rov xv Ax. 0. evdoxw. ev xpi. Propter qd. placeo mihi* 


a 
ev. av. yrae. ev. Swwypow. in necessitatibus in persecutionibus 
Then at the bottom of the page, separated in each of the two columns 


from what is above by a horizontal bar having the width of the column 
itself, we find : 


6 acbeviuc. pov. ev. vBpeow. *in infirmitatibus in contumeliis 


Here the scribe seems first to have omitted the Greek line, but to have 
discovered his blunder before writing the corresponding Latin ; accord- 
ingly he has placed both lines at the bottom and so has preserved the 
correspondence throughout. The secret of both omissions is thus an 
open one. They demonstrate incontrovertibly, what is already twice 
proved, that the Greco-Latin alignment in the Augiensis was already 
present in the pattern that lay before the scribe. It should be added 
that half of the omitted line forms the end of one line, and half the 
beginning of the next in G, so that we cannot imagine how it could 
have been omitted by any wandering of the eye in copying from 
that MS. 

Moreover, on the face of it the proposition seems extremely 
improbable that the densely ignorant F scribe should take his Greek 
from one MS., but his Latin from another, though the first MS. con- 
tained both Greek and Latin, and should then adjust these independent 
texts to each other, line by line, word by word, syllable by syllable, 
though he certainly did not understand the Greek text he was thus 
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dividing. Improbable, did we say? The proposition is more properly 
called incredible, and nothing less than perfectly apodeictic proof 
could recommend it to our acceptance, No semblance of such proof 
is forthcoming. 

We must not close this discussion without some reference to Hort’s 
citation of a most corrupt passage, 2 Tim. 1: 13, in proof of the alleged 
dependence of F on G. He holds that it is impossible for “wo scribes 


to have produced the same monstrosity: Tlorvmovow exat vyeo envov 
twv Aoywv from the correct text: Yrorvmwow exe vyawovrwv Aoywv; hence 
he infers that the one must have copied from the other. It seems 
amazing that such a past-master in criticism should perpetrate such a 
paralogism. Hort assumes that the text in the originals of F and G 
was the now accepied text, but this assumption is utterly baseless. It is 
practically certain that the corrupted text of F and G had already 
existed for centuries in the originals of those MSS. How the corrup- 
tion originated it is not necessary to inquire. We venture to suggest, 
however, that the dropping of the Y is merely another example of the 
frequent loss of the initials and points back to a MS. in which the 
word began a paragraph, as does the capital TT, and that the vyeo 
evvwy represents an ancient variant, possibly vy ceuvwv, the bar of 
course denoting omission. In any case, Hort’s argument falls in ruin 
as soon as its false base is removed. 

There is no escape then from the conclusion that the archetype of 
F offered the same division into lines as we now see in F itself. But 
that division is merely quantitative, into lines of about equal length, 
without any regard to words or sense; in particular, it is zof sticho- 
metric. On the other hand, G presents a division, not denoted by lines, 
but by capitals, that is, not quantitative, but according to sense : that is, 
stichometric. We know of no other way to understand the capitalization 
in G. The stichometry may not be perfect, but it seems certainly to be 
present. So again the archetypes of the two codices are seen to go 
asunder. Apparently F would seem to represent the older tradition, 
but we have not space to follow up these indications. They are not 
negatived by the coincidence of the larger gaps in the two MSS.; for 
there is no reason why such gaps should not be propagated through 
several generations of MSS. 

There remain many other interesting, important, and difficult 
questions, which cannot be taken into consideration for the present. 
Among them one of the most puzzling concerns the original grouping 
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of the letters into words. It appears strange that anyone could make 
such atrocious blunders and yet so often be right. It seems certain 
that some of the errors in grouping reach far behind either F or G, 
behind even the Latin translations. Thus in 2 Tim. 2:17 we read: 
et sermo corum ut cancer serpit, and this presupposes xat o Aoyoo avrwy 
wo yavypa. wa. vounv. ee, in particular, the misdivision yavypa. wa of 
both F and G. But on this we cannot enlarge. The object of this 
study is attained in the demonstration, with mathematical rigor, that 
the Codex Augiensis reproduces its archetype with servile fidelity, and 
that the archetype in question was not the Codex Boernerianus. 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 


Ir is seldom that authors attain to the immortality which they hope 
for, and it is still more seldom that anonymous authors achieve this 
distinction. And yet it is just such a distinction that the authors of the 
book of Enoch have achieved. That such should be ultimately his 
lot was the deep-rooted expectation of one of this literary circle. 
He looked forward (civ, 11, 12) to the time when his writings would 
be translated into various languages, and become to the righteous 
“a cause of joy and uprightness and much wisdom.” This hope was 
in a large degree realized in the centuries immediately preceding and 
following the Christian era, when the currency of these apocalyptic works 
was very widespread on account of their distinctively religious and 
predictive contents. But from the fourth century of our era onward 
they fell into discredit, and under the ban of such authorities as 
Hilary, Jerome, and Augustine they gradually passed out of circula- 
tion and became lost to the knowledge of western Christendom till 
about a century ago. It was not, however, till recent years that the 
book of Enoch and similar works have begun to come into their own, 
not indeed on the ground of their intrinsic religious worth, but from 
their immeasurable value as being practically the only historical 
memorials of the religious development of Judaism during the two 
centuries which preceded the birth of Christianity, and particularly of 
the development of that side of Judaism to which historically Chris- 
tendom in large measure owes its existence. 

The first MSS. of Enoch were brought to Europe by Bruce, 
the great Abyssinian traveler, in 1773. From one of these MSS. 
now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, Laurence made the first modern 
translation into English in 1821,and in 1838 issued a transcript of the 
MS. itself. Unfortunately I have not: been able to see a copy 
of this last publication, but if the transcription is as accurately done as 
in other Ethiopic texts published by Laurence, then it may be taken 
as a very good representative of the MS. in question, and by no 
means deserving of the hostile criticism of Dillmann (Liber Henoch 
athiopice, 1851, p. 1), who charged it with containing permultos . . 
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errores typographicos. Moreover, if Laurence’s edition of the MS. a 
were so faulty, was it right for Dillmann to trust to Laurence’s work 
wholly for his knowledge of this MS.? I have recollated the first ten 
chapters of 2 in connection with Dillmann’s text, and found no mis- 
takes in chaps. i, ii, iii, iv,ix. In v, viii, and x I have found one each; 
in vii three, and in vi four. I hope to discover presently to whose 
account these should be set down." 

The first real edition of the text was published in 1851 by Dill- 
mann from five MSS. aécde, of which aé are in the Bodley, ¢ in the 
Frankfort library, and de were the property of the well-known traveler, 
Robert Curzon. Of Dillmann’s collations of 4cde I have tested only 
that of 4 in the opening chapters, and found only one bad error, in 
chap. vii. These five MSS. are all of secondary value. The best of 
them is a. No further work on the Ethiopic text appeared till 1892, 
when Dillmann (Sitsungsberichte d. kgl. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin, 
1892, li-liii, pp. 1039-54, 1079-92) published some variants from 
three MSS. of M. d’Abbadie on the first thirty-two chapters of Enoch 
in connection with his edition of the fragmentary Greek version. 
Early in the following year my translation and commentary on the 
book of Enoch was issued by the Oxford University Press.* This 
translation was based on a drastic revision of Dillmann’s text. Nine 
new MSS., which belong to the British Museum, were used, two of them, 
gm, being of primary importance and seven, fhik/no, being of only 
secondary. Of these MSS.I collated m, f4tk/no on about three hun- 
dred passages; but g I collated throughout, on the whole accurately, 
but defectively, as I now find, in a relatively small number of passages. 
From 1893 I have from time to time been engaged on the further 
study of the Ethiopic and Greek versions of Enoch. The result of 
these studies is at present with the printers and will probably be pub- 
lished toward the close of this year by the Oxford Press. These texts 
would have appeared sooner but for the publication of Dr. Flemming’s 
Ethiopic text in 1902.3 Asthis work gave a nomenclature to the 


tI have just examined the Ethiopic text of Laurence above referred to, and find 
that Dillmann’s censure is more than justified. The errors are as a rule easy to correct, 
but, even after the rejection of the obvious errors of the press, a considerable number 
remains, and the most of these have been reproduced in Dillmann’s apparatus criticus, 
and from Dillmann’s passed over into Flemming’s. In chaps. v—x these errors are dis- 
tributed as follows: one in v, 3; viii, 3; x,1; three in vii, 1, 2,5; four in vi, I, 4,7 (42s). 


2 The Book of Enoch Translated from Professor Dillmann’s Ethiopic Text. 


3 Das Buch Henoch: Athiopischer Text herausgegeben von JOH. FLEMMING. 
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Berlin and French MSS. differing from that which I used in my Ethiopic 
text, I was obliged for the sake of my readers to bring my nomenclature 
into agreement with that of Dr. Flemming, who was first in the field. 
This was a task of no little difficulty. It was not, however, without its 
compensations, as it has contributed to the accuracy of my textual 
work and given me an exhaustive knowledge of Dr. Flemming’s work. 
To the criticism of this work I will now turn. 

Dr. Flemming’s text is based on fourteen MSS.,abcdegmpgqtuv 
wy. To the first seven we have already referred. Of the remaining 
seven, ‘u vw belong to the collection made by M. d’Abbadie and are 
now in Paris, g is in Berlin, y in Munich, and / was the property of 
Lord Crawford. With the remaining twelve MSS. in Europe Flem- 
ming has directly or indirectly acquainted himself sufficiently to be able 
to assign them to his second class. Of the twenty-six Ethiopic MSS. 
in Europe only five, gmgiu, belong to the first class. 

In the preparation of his text our editor has been at no little pains. 
Thus he has himself collated the first-class MSS. gmg and the second- 
class py. His knowledge of ¢u he owes to photographs taken by Pro- 
fessor Meyer in France, and of vw to collations of the same scholar. It 
was a fatal error on Dr. Flemming’s part that he did not photograph 
gmq, or, at all events, revise his collations of them. The more a scholar 
works with MSS., the more distrustful he becomes of his own colla- 
tions and of those of others. It is not unknown to some students of New 
Testament Greek MSS. that the successive collations of such scholars 
as Tischendorf, Scrivener, and Hort have failed to eliminate entirely 
the erroneous element in the representation of certain MSS. Hence 
one comes to regard photographic reproductions of the chief MSS. of 
a book as indispensable in his preparation of its text. The scholar 
must procure these ; if not, he must revise his collations thoroughly, at 
least one or more times. 

I have mentioned above that there are two classes of MSS., five of 
these belonging to the first class and twenty-one to the second. It is 
truer, indeed, to say that there are six; for in the great British Museum 
MS. g there is a duplicate version of chaps. xcvii, 64—cviii, 10, which 
springs from a different type of text from that preserved in g. Hence 
for these eleven chapters we have six MSS., .g.¢ mgtu. These MSS. 
[=“ Texte und Untersuchungen,” N. F., VII, 1.]. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. xv-+ 
172 pages. M. II. 

This review will criticise also, though briefly, the German translation of this text 


by Dr. FLEMMING, and the Greek Fragment, edited by DR. RADERMACHER, which 
were published in the year 1901, and reviewed in this JOURNAL, Vol. VI, pp. 147-9. 
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represent the old uncorrected text before it was submitted to any recen- 
sion. Hence they abound in errors and irregularities of every descrip- 
tion, but these do not daunt the student; even their most corrupt 
passages are of value; for it is generally possible, with a knowledge of 
the subject-matter and the kindred literature, to discover the true text 
underlying the corruption. These MSS. are of various degrees of worth: 
g stands head and shoulders above the rest, g comes next, w, so far as it 
exists, makes a good third, and then come / and m. ¢ possesses also a 
peculiar value of its own. It represents in itself the older type of text, 
but on its margins, or between its lines, readings of the later type of 
text have been added by a later hand. 

The second type of text is represented, as we have already remarked, 
by twenty-one MSS. in Europe.‘ These, too, are of various values. 
By far the best is ”, which, in two or more cases, attests single-handed 
the true text against all the other MSS. of both classes. Next in worth 
are akvwy. Dr. Flemming has used avwy, but not &n. 

Flemming’s text naturally constitutes an immeasurable advance on 
that of Dillmann and a considerable advance on Dillmann’s text as 
emended in my commentary in 1893. With the help of the three new 
first-class MSS. g¢u, this editor was able to point out a few passages * 
where I followed mere idiosyncrasies of g, and also some others where 
I preferred the less trustworthy of the two texts ,g.g in chaps. xcvii, 64 
—cviii, 10. I willingly admit my shortcomings in these respects. I 
could myself produce a much ampler catalogue than that adduced by 
Flemming, as will be manifest when my own text is made public. 

On the whole, Dr. Flemming’s text is good, as might be expected 
from so excellent an Ethiopic scholar. But he has not risen to the 
opportunity. With the materials already accessible, it was possible 
for a scholar to make a definitive edition, and possibly to go down 
to posterity on the shoulders of this anonymous immortal. But a 
definitive edition postulates an accuracy, a completeness (in respect to 
the first-class authorities), and a thorough knowledge of the subject- 
matter ; and in all these qualities our editor shows himself defective. 

In the subsequent criticism of Dr. Flemming’s text I will deal first 
and most fully with chaps. i-xxxii, inasmuch as we have also the 
Greek version for this section. In the later chapters, where we have 
the Ethiopic version only, save in the case of a few verses, there is 


4There are two MSS. in America, according to Dr. Enno Littmann. One of 
these, of which he sent me a partial collation, belongs to the second class. 


5 He cites three, z. ¢., in xli, 9; lxix, 12; Ixxxi, 6. 
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more room for subjective criticism, and reasonable difference of 
opinion. But in the earlier chapters, where textual evidence is so 
abundant and ‘good, we shall be able to determine easily how far Dr. 
Flemming’s text is accurate and his judgment sound. 


I. CHAPTERS I-XXXII. 


For the sake of brevity I will henceforth use E to designate the 
Ethiopic version, G* the Greek version as found in the Gizeh frag- 
ments, and G* the Greek version as found in George Syncellus, or 
simply G where there is no variation between these authorities. For 
the sake of clearness the criticism of the text will be dealt with under 
the following heads: (1) inaccurate and defective collation of the 
MSS.; (2) adoption of inferior readings into the text where the MSS. 
evidence for the true text is incontrovertible; (3) corrupt passages 
left in the text without any attempt to emend them or even to call 
attention to their viciousness ; (4) corrupt passages wrongly explained 
or emended ; (5) divergencies between G and E left unnoticed ; (6) 
failure to use the Semitic background for purposes of emendation. 

1. Inaccurate and defective collation of the MSS.—Under this head I 
will simply enumerate the pages and notes in which the MSS. are 
wrongly collated. Thus gis wrongly collated on pp. 3, note 2; 10, n. 12; 
I1,N.2; 12,N.13; 20,n. 4; 28,n.13; 29, M. 12; 30,N.17; 31, n. 6; 
32,N. 1; 33, nn. 13 and 15; 34, n. 9. m is wrongly collated on pp. 7, 
n. 14; 8,n.2; 13 nn. 1 (ds) and 15; 14, Nn. 15; 15, n. 5; 18, n. 8; 
Ig, N. 15; 20, nn. 4 and 11; 22, nn. 3 and 7; 25, nn. 13 and 14; 
26,n. 2; 27,n. 4; 28, n. 13; 29, nn. 3 and 10; 30,n.1; 33, nn. 2 
and 10; 35, fin. 1 and 3 and 11. g is wrongly collated on p. 3, n. 1; 
9, N. 10; 14,n.3; 18, n. 12; 20, nn. 6 and 8 and 14; 27, nn. 4 and 
Io and 11; 29, N. 3; 30,N.1; 31, nn. 6 and 15; 33,n.9; 35, nn.1 
and 11. #¢ is wrongly collated on pp. 7, n. 10; 8,n.7; 31,n.2. w 
is wrongly collated on pp. 8, n. 7; 20, n. 2; 33,n.15. This list is not 
exhaustive in the case of any of the above MSS. The reader will observe 
that my criticism is limited to Flemming’s collations of MSS. of the 
first class only. As regards defective quotation of these MSS. I cannot 
undertake to give even a partial catalogue of such deficiencies. They 
are too numerous, and yet there should not be any such, seeing that the 
method adopted by the editor is to mention in the critical notes only 
such MSS. as exhibit readings divergent from those followed in the text. 
Hence the reader is given to understand that all the other MSS. not 
enumerated in the notes attest the readings which appear in the text. 
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I will give a few examples: In viii, 3, according to the critical note only 
tu prefix @ befote AC?7CN: in reality gm¢u doso. In the note on 
X, 13, ¢w are said to read @E2-TORM, : whereas it should be gmgtu. In 
note on xvi, 3, ¢w are said toread A}T'a™ ; whereas it should be gmg/u. 
Again, in note on xv, 5, g¢u are said to read MJ"; in reality gmgtu 
do so. In note on xxv, 5, gfw are said to read @M: whereas it should 
be gmqtu. Again, in note on xxii, 13, for gu, we should read gmgu ; 
in note on xxx, 3, for mu we should read gmg/u; and in note on xii, 4, 
where it is said that only w reads dC: we should read ggu. In 
note on xviii, 10, all MSS. are said to attest the corrupt reading aD} ; 
This is not so: gg of the first-class MSS. and y of the second rightly 
read a0}; Finally we note on xxi, 7 (see German translation), all 
MSS. are said to be corrupt. This also is wrong. w reads rightly 
O2¢ : a reading I conjectured in my edition of 1893 from the Greek 
eixdoat before I knew of the existence of this MS. Flemming 
adopted the conjecture but did not mention its author. 

Although we have by no means exhausted the list of errors under 
this heading, we have given enough to show that the apparatus 
criticus attached to this text gives a defective and erroneous repre- 
sentation of the five chief MSS. 

2. The adoption of inferior readings into the text where the MSS. evi- 
dence for the true text is incontrovertible. ‘These will be treated under 
divisions a and B. 

a) In vi, 7, Flemming reads H@®A’E: (= os jv) with g and 
omits to ;jmention in his notes that gm¢u read WYF: w-A'F: which 
is supported by G otros fv. In vii, 1, the text reads: avg; 
PCo- : 000. : APC? : (= ploropias Kai (ropias) rav Boravav édyAw- 
gay avrais). But for @0@m- : gg as well as two second-class MSS., ”y 
read @09@: which alone is right, as it is supported by G. Thus our 
text is an exact equivalent to G frforouias Kai ras Bordvas édyAwoayv 
avrais. In the critical note on this passage Flemming thinks E too 
corrupt to be brought into harmony with G. If our editor had 
observed the readings of g¢, as he has not, and further observed that 06: 
is occasionally used as a rendering of Bordvy, the passage would have 
presented no difficulty. In vii, 4, the text reads 2MAOPa»:: with 
gmtu. But we should read DENAOPaD ; with g, a and G kai xaryo- 
Booay. In x, 2, the text reads @TUPA: This does not agree with 
G* or G*, and Flemming does not mention any variant. But m has 
the true text but in an irregular form @ PA: (7. ¢., PRA :) = G* azo- 
Aeon. In x, 7, the text has Q9*haud: Wa: Now as G* has & ro 
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pvotnpiy ode, it is obvious that we should read (as I proposed in 1893) 
AF°NaAC : td: and as g reads AFPAML : it was clearly right to read 
as above proposed. As a matter of fact » (a MS. not used by 
Flemming) reads N9*hm.C: In x, 20, the text has AF: CitN: 
But the 4¥® should be omitted with gmgu. The phrase thus consti- 
tutes a nominative absolute and is resumed in the suffix attached to 
the following verb, and the text then is an equivalent of G* macas ras 
dxaBapoias. In xiv, 1, the text reads HOPRAE: PA: FLY : (= odros 
& BiBros Adyos Sxarocivys). But Flemming should here with g have 
read HaP#hé.: PA: FP: and brought his text into perfect har- 
mony with G BiBdos Adywv S&xarorwys save that E prefixes the 
demonstrative pronoun. In xxii, 9, the text reads ha? : @@Aar: (= 
xepev). But we should with g read nav; 2TEAPT : —G yupilerOu. 
In xxv, 6, the text reads + @Nw.é.: [fF :] @POHUS: The editor 
adds U and brackets #’F ; as an interpolation, and obelizes the first 
word as corrupt for @Nl@-& : as I suggested in 1893. But there is no 
need of the first two steps. The true text is preserved in gg/, 7. ¢., 
a00H : fF: which is rather an unusual rendering of ai dcpai airod 
(see Dillmann’s Lexicon, 23). In xxxii, 4, the text reads D2ARAh: 
on the evidence of ¢. But the word is clearly aninterpolation. It is 
omitted in g and G. It first appears asyndetically in gmu as an 
ungrammatical addition in the form @&ah: Next the irregular sub- 
junctive is changed into an indicative and @ prefixed as in ¢ and the 
second-class MSS. 

I will now give a few more examples where the MSS. evidence, 
though not so overwhelming, is yet sufficiently strong to produce 
conviction. 

In i, 9, the famous passage quoted in Jude, Flemming’s text runs: 


OCU: ORA:.... naw; 2INC: |Th : NOAWar: ;° 
@ LU Piva ; AZL97 : 
OLHAG ? tir: HD: 
(= kal lod HrOev . . . . (@) worhoa Kplow Kar’ abradv (read xara wdvrwy) 
(0) Kat dworéce rods doeBeis 
; (c) wat éréyte (or édéyiar) wacay cdpxa, 
Here we ought to read DEUPirav: with m g, /n x y, a and have the 
three verbs @7NC: and SU Rira; and @HA®: in the subjunctive. 
6 This is corrupt for 40Q : Heivav:: 


7This can be either indicative or subjunctive accordingly as we regard it as 
belonging to conjugation I, 1 or I, 2. 
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In other words, for awoAéoa and éd¢yéea we should read, in accordance 
with the best text of E and the internal evidence, dwrodéoa and éAéyéat. 
This text is found in the independent Latin Version of Ps.-Vigilius 
(Migne, Patro/. Lat., Vol. LXII, 363¢): 


Ecce veniet Dominus ... . Facere judicium 
Et perdere omnes impios 
Et arguere omnem carnem 


St. Jude also attests the same text, though it will be observed that he 
omits part of clauses 4 and ¢: 
od #AOev Kipws . . . . (a) worjoa xplow xara wdvrwv 
(4 and c) wal éhéyéae wdvras rods doefeis. 
Ps.-Cyprian (Fabricius, Cod. Pseud., Vol. I, 160) upholds the right text. 
Hence we must in G change the two corrupt indicatives dro\évea. and 
€déyfe: into dwoddoa and édéyéar. 

Again in ii, 1, where Flemming’s text reads MCV¢T : (= of dworh- 
pes) mg read MCIET : — rovs dworjpas. This brings E into very close 
agreement with G, which has xai robs @worfpas. The reading of mg is 
not mentioned in Flemming’s afparatus criticus. Once more. In ix, 
6, 7, our text reads: AJUR: 40A4T: GAI?: AN: STING: ANT LT: 
<M>AaPeZ : ANA: NI°LH : (— edyrAwce Ta pvoTHpia Tod aildvos Ta yeyvd- 
peva év TO ovpave <xal> éyvwpirer Tois avOpwras Seyalas). Now G* reads 


édyjAwoev Ta pvoerypia Tov aidvos Ta ev TH oipav~ a émitydevover TeyvwoavT 


dvOpwra. G* drexddvpe TO aidve Ta év oipav@. emitydevover 88 Ta éxiry- 
Sevpara avrod, eidévar Ta pvoTypia ot viot rav dvOperwv. Here owing to 
Flemming having followed the false reading AA: 2T7Nd : (= ra 
ytyvoueva) it was impossible for him to recognize that AA: 2T7N&: 
which is attested by g¢, ” (though not given by Flemming) is a slightly 
corrupted form of AA: £21 2N4 : which —d émrydevovow. In the next 
place for AaDg ; (= éyvwpwev) we should with g read AAGDE : = eyo. 
This is very close to G* teyvwoavt. And finally for AMA: of gm we 
should read AMA: with gu. E thus = édyAwcer ra pvorypia Tod aidvos 
ad émirndevovow év te ovpavge éyvw avOpwra. Here we observe that 
a émrydevovow should be restored to its proper place after otpave. 
Finally we may fairly assume that the corrupt eyvwoay or eyvw is a 
corruption of yw@va, as I conjectured in 1893. Thus the text = “And 
he disclosed the secrets of the primeval world which are in heaven 
which mankind are eager to know.” 

8) The passages which fall under this head are criticised on the 


8 Radermacher proposes yuyrwoney. 
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ground that they give a transposed and corrupt order of words, 
although the right order is preserved in some of the MSS. of E and 
in G. 

In i, 2, for 249: OLA: weshould with u, dcd and G (dev "Eve x) 
read M20: 29h: In vii, 3, for GACT: ANA: we should with g,az 
and G (oi dvOpwmro émyopyyeiv) read ANA: MATT: In xiv, 8, for havH; 
GAL : we must read &!'n” with gmgtu,a,andG! In xx, 3, for AI™#: 
av4"; $8.03; we should with mg u, ak and G (rév dyiwv éyyéAwv) read 
AF°PR.AY : a0A". In xxi, 2, for OCA: MVE: we should read ONVE: 
Can: with g, G (xdxed @cacdunv). In xxv, 7, for hoDH: AANA: we 
should with g, 2 and G (dv@paras ra rowitra) read AMMA: hoPH: In 
xxxii, 4, for P#: wg ge: we should with gm/u and G (iAapol A‘av) read 
woe: PP: In xxxii, 6, for PAAR: $2.0: 444A: we should with 
g, G (‘Paganrd 6 dyos dyyeAos) read 44"; vA": PRN: 

It is needless to point out the importance of the above passages 
as showing the agreement of E and G even in points of minute detail. 
Such evidence tends to inspire us with confidence in E in the larger 
sections where G is wanting. 

3. Corrupt passages are left in the text without any attempi to emend 
them or even to call attention to their viciousness.—These corruptions are 
brought to light mainly through the help of G. The first passage 
which I shall notice is in xiv, 7: AJH: TAAE:... . OATTOTS: DA. 
PIL: PA: APoO-At : ORHE : HRHAEGH : This text is meaning- 
less even if we translate with Flemming: “ Wie ihr auch dabei weint 

. und (doch) nicht einmal ein Wort aus der Schrift, die ich 
geschrieben habe, vorbringt.” Since E exactly reproduces G we may 
confine our attention to the latter. Kai ipeis xAaiovres . . . . kal py 
Aadodvres wav phua axd THs ypadys Hs Eypaya. If the participial con- 
struction is original then wy may be corrupt for wyv. We should then 
render: “ Though you weep and bring forward every petition from the 
writing which I have written.” But if the negative is original AaAotvres 
must be corrupt, possibly for Aaxévres, and there was probably the sub- 
stantive verb before the participle. We should then have: “Though 
you weep .... you shall not be granted a single request in the 
writing, etc.” 

Again in xiv, 8, PRVREL: is rightly enough a translation of éOopv- 
Bafov in G, but it has no intelligible meaning in its present context. 
It cannot be translated “trieben mich an” with Flemming, if these 
words mean “urged me onward.” In fact the error lies in éopvBafov 
= '$ma". But the Semitic word should here have been rendered 
2TAXvVvoV. 
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In xiv, 25, E reads WAIN: TRE: PHT: ALKC: and G éyw 8 7d 
mpocwrev pov Katw éxvpov, agreeing exactly save in the last word in each. 
Although A&C: can mean only éBAerov Flemming ventures to trans- 
late E as follows: “ich aber schlug mein Antlitz zu Boden.” Beer 
more wisely does not attempt to translate E, but follows G instead. 
In any case ALRC: is impossible. Perhaps it is corrupt for 4R73 :— 
éxudov. 

Two other such corrupt passages are to be found in xxi, 5; xxviii, 
2. With the former we have already dealt. The latter is too complex 
for treatment here. 

4. Corrupt passages wrongly explained or emended.—In ix, 4, as G 
shows, no further change has to be made beyond omitting the second 
MA: To insert Mf4n: before the first MAMdh: is quite 
unjustifiable. The insertion of @ before AagPZ; in ix, 7, in agreement 
with a bad emendation of Swete in the G*, is against all the authorities 
G* G* E (see above). In x, 7, Flemming follows preceding editors 
(myself included) in the impossible view that the corrupt érdragav 
which is rendered literally in E by ®t: is a corruption of éréracav. 
This was Bouriant’s suggestion, but éréragav could not under any cir- 
cumstances mean “disclosed” or “told.” The error did not apparently 
originate in G*, but in the Semitic MS. before the translator of G*. Thus, 
since G* has edwov = "aN and G* érdragfav — T3N, the latter may be 
taken as a corruption of the former. We have an analogous and more 
difficult corruption in 2 Chron. 22:10, where the Massoretic "27M 
is a corruption of TANF). In xv,11, E reads Qo0Gt: aa: L£1F0 3 
which unintelligible text is a literal rendering of the no less unintel- 
ligible tvepeAast ddixotvra of G*. As G* has here veuopeva ddixodvra we 
can hardly accept vedeAas and veydoueva as corruptions of NadyAciu —an 
emendation which Bouriant suggested and Radermacher and Flem- 
ming accepted. Besides there were three distinct orders of giants and 
the demonic agencies referred to in the text proceeded from all three 
classes and not from the Na¢yAeiu only. The solution of the difficulty, 
therefore, must be sought elsewhere, ¢. ¢., in the Semitic background. 

5. Divergencies between G and E left unnoticed.—lIn i, 8, G has 
evdoxiav Sica, whereas E = eiodiay 80a. The same corruption is found 
in Sirach xliii, 26. In xix, 2,G has ai yuvaixes airav ray rapaBdvrov 
dyyéAwv, whereas E = ai yvvaixes airav rXavyjcaca tots ayyéAovs. But 
as E not only differs from G here, but also gives the wrong sense, it is 


9g reads LOVE TE : AA: 274-0: which is simply an error. It has all 
the other MSS. of E and also G® against it. 
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clear that ANd.+%: is corrupt for ANd3*}: With this emendation 
E is brought into exact agreement with G. 

6. Failure to use the Semitic background for purposes of emendation.— 
Only twice are conjectures of this nature by other scholars referred to 
by Dr. Flemming. He makes no use of this means of restoring the 
text throughout the thirty-two chapters. 


The Greek Version. 

Before passing on from the criticism of these chapters to those that 
follow, it would be advisable to notice briefly the Greek version which 
is edited by Radermacher.” This text, on the whole, is well edited 
and forms some advance on preceding editions. But, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, Dr. Radermacher is not a Semitic scholar. This defi- 
ciency in his equipment proved a sore handicap in the task he under- 
took. How isa purely classical scholar to edit a Greek text which is 
Greek in vocabulary, but largely Semitic in idiom? To show that our 
text is of this character it will be sufficient to adduce the following 
passages: xxii, 9, od } ryy Tod datos ev abro (SQ... . WN) = “in 
which there is the spring of water.” xvii, 1, év 6 of dvres éxet ylyvovrat 
(DW... . WN) =“ where the dwellers become.” Here, it is true, 
éxd@ could be taken with of évres. xxxii, 3, ob éoOiovow dyiov Tod Kaprod 
aérod ("9D . . . . "ZN) =“ whose holy fruit they eat.” The editor’s 
failure to recognize this idiom in xvi, 1, has led him to emend the 
text in such a way as to obliterate wholly its original form. The 
unemended text runs: dro juépas . . . . Oavdrov ad’ dy Tra mvevpara 
€xmopevoueva x THS Wuxis THs capKds aitav. This Semitic construction 
is supported by E though in a slightly corrupted form. Hence this 
must be preserved, though as I pointed out in 1893, there is according 
to E the loss of trav yydvrwv before 4g’ dv. This very phrase, more- 
over, Tav yrydvrwv is found in G*, though this version inserts after it a 
gloss (?) containing the names of the three orders of giants as they 
are given in the Targum of Jonathan on Gen. 6: 1-4. 

The text and notes are accurately edited, but attention should be 
called to the following errors. In v, 6, Radermacher reads of dyiavro 
as an emendation of the corrupt reading which he says is aya| ro and 
not apapryra, as Bouriant and Lods stated. Bouriant and Lods were 
certainly wrong and Dillmann’s edition and mine, which were neces- 

% Das Buch Henoch. UHerausgegeben im Auftrage der Kirchenvater-Commis- 
sion der kgl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften von JOH. FLEMMING AND. L. 


RADERMACHER [= “Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei 
Jahrhunderte”]. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. iv -+ 172 pages. 
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sarily based on the work of these scholars, shared in their error. The 
autotype reproduction of the text was not published till after the issue 
of these editions.“ But if Bouriant and Lods deciphered the MS. 
wrongly, so also has Radermacher. It reads apap|ro. The p is par- 
tially obliterated but it is unmistakable in the photographic reproduc- 
tion of the MS. Hence we should emend apapro: into duapr(wA)oé. 
Thus the Christian origin of the words which I bracketed in 1893 
becomes still more manifest: Kai mavres of dyapr(wA)oi yapyoovra, cai 
éora avrois Avois duaptiv, and internal evidence confirms the omission 
of these clauses by E. Again in x, 7 (G*), Radermacher by a strange 
error reads yys . . .. yqv for wAnyps . . . . mAnyjv;™ in xxviii, 1, én 
éxeiOev for xai éxetBev, and in xxix, 1, cai éxetOev for ere éxetOev. 

In vi, 8, obrof ciow dpyat airav of <éri> déxa is a wrong emendation. 
This would mean, “ These are their leaders who are over ten.”” But we 
require, “ These are their leaders over ¢ens.”” Possibly we might read 
(émi) Sexddwv. But the corruption may have originated in the Semitic, 
though E is right. In viii, 3, for XwxijA we should with E and G*E 
in vi, 7, read Xwx(aB)mA. In xiv, 8, attention should have been called 
to BopvBafov, which does not become intelligible till it is retranslated 
into Semitic. In the same verse dvewor . . . . eferéracdy pe can only 
be rendered “‘ the winds spread me out!”’ But we require “the winds 
carried me.” Hence we should emend éferéracav into éferépacav. The 
same corruption is found in the Cod. Sarrav., in the LXX, Numb. 
11:31. I have already called attention to Bouriant’s very unsatisfac- 
tory emendation of ved@eAas into NagyAciu which Radermacher has 
admitted into his text. 


Notwithstanding these and other possible strictures on the text of 


this edition, we greet its publication with much satisfaction. 
Il. CHAPTERS XXXIII-CVIII. 


This review has already grown to such great dimensions that I 
must confine myself to a few remarks under the first four heads 
enumerated on p. 693. 

1. Throughout these chapters the chief MSS. are just as inaccu- 
rately and defectively cited in the notes as in the earlier chapters. It 
will be sufficient for our present purpose to point out the errors of this 

1 SWETE’s edition (1898) perpetuates the error. 


72In the /uztroduction Radermacher expresses his obligations to Professor Gelzer 
for his fresh collations and emendations of the Syncellus Greek fragments. It is pos- 
sible that these two changes may be due to this scholar; but if so, attention should 
have been drawn to this fact in the notes. 
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nature in one or more pages. Such errors are found, I believe, on 
every page. I will choose p. 67. It is neither the best nor the worst. 
In note 2 on this page g and g are wrongly cited. In note 7 m is twice 
wrongly cited. In note 11 ggdy are all wrongly quoted with reference 
to the same phrase; in note 13 g. Again on p. 152, in note 5, for 
gtu read ggtu. In note 7 for ,g,g¢u read ,g.gqtu, and for ,g¢ read 
£&2£9¢t. In noteg for gread ,ggu. In note1s for/read su. In note 
16 g is wrongly cited; also for mgu read mu. In note 18 g and m are 
wrongly cited, and ¢ in note 21. 

2. As there is no space for the further discussion of important read- 
ings, I will only add that the order of the inferior MSS. is occasionally 
followed, although there is no reason, stated or apparent, for the 
rejection of the better attested order. Thus in lxxiv, 14; ]xxxiii, 9; 
Ixxxix, 10, the order of a few MSS. of the second class is followed 
against the evidence of all the first-class MSS. and most of the second 
class. In Ixxv, 2; lxxix, 1; Ixxxix, 2 the order of the second class is 
preferred to that of the first class—without any ostensible reason. 
Finally, in Ixxvi, 13; Ixxvii, 3, the readings of the inferior MSS. are 
given in the text, and those of the first class are not even mentioned 
in the notes. 

3. A few passages will suffice under this head. In xlv, 3, E reads 
M846: FP°7NEV aM ; = “And he will choose their works.” This clause 
occurs in the following connection: “On that day Thine Elect One 
will sit on the Throne of Glory and He will choose their works.” Flem- 
ming, after theexample of his predecessors, translates: “ Wird Auswahl 
treffen unter ihren Werken.” But this translation is no improvement. 
It is a mistranslation to boot, and would require A9®7N". If we 
retranslate we shall discover the source of the corruption. 36: = 
éxAcferas = M3", which may itself = doxyudoe, or else is a corruption 
of (73°, which normally means “will try.” Thus the text = “He 
(the Judge) will try their works.” 

In lxxxii, 7, ACAA: HAHH: AT: AZTHA:.... ALA: AM: 
= ‘Uriel dem der Herr .. . . fiir mich Befehl gegeben hatte iiber 
das Heer des Himmels.” But Uriel was not set over the host of 
heaven on Enoch’s account. There are two errors in the above text. 
We should read HAHH: with gmu, ady and'emend AT: into &F: 
Then we have “Uriel, to whom the Lord has subjected the host of 
heaven.” In Ixxxix, 48, 2568: AWh- : MCD: (so gg/) is untrans- 
latable. We have simply with the other MSS. to omit the A before 
‘Hh. ; and the text agrees with the Greek fragment here 6 xptds 6 Sevrepos. 
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In xciv, 5, na? : 2770S: FAN: Ahk : (which Flemming translates : 
“die Weisheit zu einer schlechten zu machen”) is quite an impossible 
text. The Ethiopic translator here misunderstood xaxoroetv. Hence 
we should translate, “to entreat wisdom evilly.” The text should be 
obelized here. 

4. One example will here suffice. In cii, 5, the souls of the right- 
eous are exhorted as follows: “Seid nicht traurig, wenn eure Seele 
mit Kummer in das Totenreich hinabfahrt . . . . sondern (seid viel- 
mehr traurig) iiber den Tag, da ihr zu Siindern wurdet, und iiber den 
Tag ... . desStrafgerichts.” (A4: Ath: NOAT: APT: AT: Dyna; 
‘ST44:) The text is undoubtedly corrupt, but Flemming regards it 
as simply defective, and accordingly supplies the clause in brackets. 
But what a farrago of nonsense is the result! The text clearly refers 
to the day of judgment, and to this day the righteous are bidden 
to look forward. There does not seem to be any loss of text, but 
two words seem corrupt. First omit AE: with the best MSS. (gmq/). 
Then for A}h: (= vielmehr) read R"tde : = “wait ye” (cf cviii, 2), 
and for h'}na™: read #44: and restore Q for M before OAT: Then 
we have, “Grieve not if your soul descended in grief intoSheol.... 
but wait for the judgment day of sinners.” 


The German Translation. 


This translation of the text just reviewed is good, and in some respects 
an improvement on earlier translations. (See Ixxxix, 10, etc.) There 
are, of course, short-comings. Thus in viii, 1,as Flemming might have 
seen from G, he should have rendered “all kinds of costly and choice 
stones” (wavrotovs AiGous éxAexrovs), and not “das allerkostbarste und 
auserlesenste Gestein,” though E can bear that meaning also. I have 
already drawn attention to the passages in xiv, 8, 25. Again in xvii, 7, he 
should render “ woher”’ instead of ‘‘ wohin” before “das Wasser . 
sich ergiesst.” Cf. G rv éxxvow ... . tddrwv. In lviii, 6, his text 
cannot bear the rendering: “bis zu einer Grenze der Tage.” It is 
simply: ‘to a number of the days.” Since this gives no intelligible 
meaning, there is some corruption. In chap. lxxviii, 9, the translation 
does not represent Flemming’s text, but that of Dillmann. 

In regard to questions of grammar arising in the text, I must depre- 
cate the dogmatic tone assumed by Dr. Flemming. Thus in a foot- 
note on p. tog of his translation, he says that the reading of g which I 
followed is a mere clerical error, particularly as the indicative jahajewt 
after ’ahazd was “direct falsch.” Now if Dr. Flemming will turn to 
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Dillmann’s Lexicon, col. 767, he will find this construction acknowledged 
. and seven instances cited. But he need not goso farafield. In his notes 
on the text of this very passage (the text came out a year after the 
translation) seven of the MSS. give the indicative form of the verb they 
support. Many of the best MSS. do so also in Ixxxvi, 6; Ixxxix, 28 ; 
lxxxix, 32, 43. It is found also in xc, 2, in Dillmann’s text and fre- 
quently elsewhere. Again in note 4, on p. 68 of his text, he says that 
my conjecture is “hinfallig’” because the subjunctive must follow 
kama. This is by no means always the case, and many instances 
could be adduced to the contrary ; but the best means of carrying 
home conviction to my censor will be to cite an instance from his own 
text. Thus in Ixxiv, 12, he reads hoD; .... AGMA: According 
to our editor this should be A224 : 

Once more. In note 6, on page 5 of his text, he points out that the 
best MSS. in many passages read A}H: where G has the relative ds. 
This he says is a proof that the translator of E had a participial con- 
struction before him and not the relative of a finite verb. Accord- 
ingly in a number of passages he rejects A}H : and follows the inferior 
MSS. in reading H. Here again I must join issue with the editor. 
In many books A3H: is used to render the Greek relative. If he 
refers to Dillmann’s Zexicon under the word in question he will find 
sufficient instances to establish the legitimacy of this rendering. 

Another feature to be reprehended in this work is the failure of its 
editor to acknowledge the felicitous emendations of previous scholars. 
Surely he ought to have mentioned the fact that Beer’s happy emen- 
dation in lxxxix, 68 (Apoc. und Pseud., Vol. II, p. 295), is actually con- 
firmed by uw. Halévi’s emendation in ci, 4 is accepted both in the 
text and in the translation, but without acknowledgment of the 
author. In several cases I have the same complaint to urge. 

However, faultfinding becomes irksome, and we would gladly con- 
clude by drawing attention to the excellent points made by the editor 
in Ixviii, 12; Ixxix, 4; lxxxix, 10; civ, 6, and in expressing the hope 
that we may meet Dr. Flemming often in this department of research, 
in which he is fitted to achieve for himself a name, if he will but give 
himself the leisure for the task. 

R. H. CHARLEs. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 
Dublin, Ireland. 


73 Another manifestly right emendation of Beer in lxxx, 6, is confirmed by g. 


Strangely enough Dr. Flemming accepts this emendation, but has not discovered that 
it is a reading of g. 
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WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 


Ir the tendency to state Christianity in its simplest forms means 
also a growing distrust of the differences which separate us into hos- 
tile camps, it would seem to indicate that an irenic temper is to be one 
of the distinctive characteristics of our new age. But it is too early to 
predict, especially as none of these simplifying efforts have succeeded 
in winning universal acceptance. The sweeping omissions and implied 
negatives, in spite of some real contributions to doctrinal analysis, have 
resulted in more distrust than assurance. 

Every generation, however, needs these incisive inquiries, whether 
the answers prove wholly satisfactory or not. We are disposed, there- 
fore, to welcome all such attempts as this one by Dr. Brown." Indeed it 
could have been less introductory and even more broadly historical 
and decisively scientific than we find it. 

The author calls his book a study in the history of definition. 
And he believes that in studying the historic definition of Christianity 
we are really retracing the rise and progress of the effort to conceive 
of Christianity scientifically. The book is therefore written in a his- 
toric spirit and for the purpose of emphasizing the scientific method 
in theology. His conception of what constitutes a scientific definition 
is very general. It is that which is open to universal test, that which 
is recognized as valid by large bodies of men, that which successive 
generations of Christians have found distinctive in the religion of 
Christ. He, therefore, thinks it cannot be too often insisted that the 
Christianity of which alone science is able to take cognizance is a his- 
toric religion. It is that historic religion which began at a definite 
time and place, has passed through certain specific stages and under- 
gone certain definite changes, which science recognizes, and which it 
seeks to define. 

The problem set before the church has been to discover the definite 
characteristics which separate Christianity from all other known reli- 
gions. The author is, of course, well within bounds when he con- 
cludes that if we cannot discover what Christianity is it is hopeless to 
try to defend it. And he believes that not merely the scholar but the 
man on the street needs to know what Christianity is that he may be 
able to order his conduct accordingly. In other words, he wishes to 
get a definition which shall be valid for man as man. And because 
good men differ, we need an appeal to some wider standard. This he 


* The Essence of Christianity: A Study in the History of Definition. By WILLIAM 
ADAMS Brown. New York: Scribner, 1902. xi-+- 332 pp. $1.50, mez. 
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finds in the appeal to history, which, he says, must be final. Exactly 
why this should be true does not appear so evident, for the historic 
appeal has to rest back on those very differences of good men from 
which he says appeal must be taken. These statements will give the 
reader the principles on which the book has been written, and, I sup- 
pose, also by which it should be judged. 

The book is largely made up of historical material, and is interest- 
ing and valuable for this reason. Especially is this true of the many 
footnotes, which not only fill out the text that would otherwise have 
been misinterpreted, but in some instances correct it. Yet, after 
all this has been said, it is still true that the method employed gives 
us only a study in history and not really the organic and fundamental 
development as a whole. This is particularly noticeable in the chap- 
ters on “ The Ancient Church,” and “The Reformation Period,’ where 
one is constantly surprised. For example, Barnabas has a place in 
Dr. Brown’s book which the early history of the church hardly bears 
out. And one is not prepared for the selection of Zwingli, and the 
sweeping neglect and positive dethronement of Luther and Calvin. 
Evidently Barnabas and Zwingli play only an illustrative and pictorial 
part in the author’s sketch. This is not saying that what is written in 
these two chapters is not interesting, but that it is far from being the 
historical and scientific method of treating the subject which Dr. 
Brown’s correct conception of history and his own historical ability 
would lead us to expect. 

Also what he says of the early church is hardly more than true as 
a broad generalization. Christianity, he says, is conceived physically 
rather than ethically, as a new divine nature, of which one becomes 
partaker through the sacrament and by the possession of which one is 
assured of a life of endless bliss hereafter. That the early concep- 
tions were not purely ethical is certainly true, but it is also true that 
they cannot fairly be characterized as physical. The Christian ideal 
of Ignatius is not a mere physical life of endless bliss, but “attaining 
unto God.” What Ignatius seems to emphasize is that we shall not 
possess death but live forever “in Jesus Christ,” which even after a 
manner of speech could hardly be characterized as conceiving of 
Christianity physically. His new “divine life” is realistically spiritual 
if it is anything. ‘The same may be said of the fundamental concep- 
tions of Hippolytus, Athanasius, and others. I speak of this simply to 
note the fact that the author’s positives are stronger than his nega- 
tives, which often are so sweeping and general as to misrepresent 
those whom he characterizes. 
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As to the Latin church, he thinks that at the root of varying Cath- 
olic conceptions lies a view of God as the Absolute which isolates him 
from the world as a purely transcendent Being, and as such conceives 
him as raised above the laws of human thought and experience, only 
to be known through the supernatural revelation which he has been 
pleased to impart to his church. And where this is the case, he 
declares it impossible to relate Christianity rationally to other forms 
of human thought and life. Between it and all other sides of human 
experience there is a great gulf fixed. This, of course, as a generali- 
zation may be true, but it is a sweeping generalization which the 
author would be the last to push. The reader will notice that it is 
more a trend or tendency, than the absolute definition of Catholi- 
cism which is being passed hurriedly in review. The author cer- 
tainly cannot be giving a scientific and final proposition. Catholic 
Christianity, whatever else it may be, is distinctively and definitely 
a historical religion, too much so in the conception of the mass, 
which is the historical run mad. 

After bringing together from Luther, Melanchthon, and Calvin 
statements bearing on both sides of the question, he makes the sweep- 
ing assertion that 
when all is said, it remains true that the Calvinist, as little as the Lutheran, 
attains to what is worthy to be called a truly historical conception of Christi- 
anity, and that with them all the point of departure is speculative and a@ 
priori ; that the idea of true religion is constructed from Scripture, reason, 
and present experience, and thus carried back in principle to the beginning 
of time. 


Here it is easy to understand the point which the author is seeking 
to make, but how can it be true, as he declares, that the Reformers had 
a speculative and @ prioré point of departure if they constructed their 
idea of true religion from Scripture and present experience? If ever 
a theology was not a priori that of the Reformers was not. It is time 
to challenge such sweeping generalizations. Luther and Calvin both 
emphasized the historical revelation in Jesus Christ, and they definitely 
sought to turn the interest away from the unrevealed will of God to the 
will of God revealed in the gospel of the historical Christ. 

In a brief analysis of the Westminster Confession the author, in the 
same vein, finds that in it 
God is both supreme substance and sovereign will. He is not only the 
Creator and Preserver of all things, but through His Bible, His Church, His 
Christ, He brings His greatness to bear directly upon the littleness of the 
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creature and makes it possible for finite man, even here and now, to attain to 
an experience of the Infinite. 

This Dr. Brown does not approve of, and in an expository criticism 
he says: 

Here we have a conception of God which is at once a Priori and onto- 
logical. A friori because its essence is made to consist in abstract concep- 
tions divorced from experience, ontological because the Absolute Being thus 
obtained is conceived as the supreme reality. God is at once removed from 
all rational tests known to the creature and yet at the same time is conceived 
as entering into his experience Question and denial are alike impious. 


If it be granted that in this confession the historical Christ is not 
made fundamentally central but rather the Father, yet this is true 
also of the earliest confessions. Belief in God, the Father Almighty, 
was the first article in the first personal confessions used in the 
churches, of which we have any knowledge. And if we may believe 
the recorded account Jesus himself declared the first and greatest com- 
mandment to be, There is one God, and thou shalt love him with all 
thy heart. Can a confession of faith be said to be built up from an 
@ priort point of view and from abstract conceptions when the contents 
are taken from the most ancient and authoritative records of a histori- 
cal revelation, and when the Almighty is thought of not only as 
Creator but as Providence, and not only as the Father of Jesus Christ 
but as our Father, by whom, in the language of the confession, we are 
‘pitied, protected, provided for, and chastened . . . . as bya father” ? 
It looks here as if Dr. Brown were analyzing history from a point of 
view. Even here it is not his positives which will be objected to, but 
the sweeping implications of his negatives. Little standing place 
seems to be left for those who may not see the truth from the same 
point of view occupied by himself— which of course is farthest from 
Dr. Brown’s purpose and temper. But divine personality, dominated 
by the ethical elements of fatherhood, must not be characterized as an 
abstract conception. 

But these first chapters are hardly more than introductory. The 
strongest part of the book is the treatment of the modern period, 
covering the last hundred years (pp. 112-287). In the chapters “On 
the Critical Philosophy and the Awakening of the Historical Spirit ;” 
“The Definition of Schleiermacher ;”’ “‘The Hegelian Conception and 
New Hegelianism ;” “ Ritschl and the Ritschlian School,” the author 
has given us some fine analytical writing. The temper here also is 
admirable. There is not a false note. 
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For good or evil, he declares, it is through Kant that the new point 
of view becomes dominant in modern thought, and no phase of it he 
thinks is more true than in the case of religion. To the influence of 
Kant is due pre-eminently the fact that our modern study of religion 
deals so largely with psychological questions. 

Side by side with the philosophical influence arose the historical 
spirit, or that effort to conceive of life as a whole and in all its parts, 
according to the principle of growth. Out of the discussions awakened 
by Lessing and Herder we see gradually emerging the question, What 
is essential Christianity ? Does it include all that has come down to 
us under that name, or must it be confined to the teaching of Christ 
himself in distinction from his disciples ? 

His study of Schleiermacher, whom he terms the father of modern 
scientific theology, is one of the best in the book. Into the cold, 
abstract, rationalistic world of Kant came Schleiermacher with the 
gospel of the sovereignty of the religious feeling. Religion is neither 
doctrine nor ceremony ; it is experience. It is the discovery of the 
infinite in the very midst of the finite as that on which it depends and 
in which it exists, which makes out the essence of the religious life. 
Because religion is so grounded in human nature, a scientific conception 
of any particular religion is possible, and dogmatics becomes a historic 
discipline. 

In Ritschl we see German theology returning to the path marked 
out by Schleiermacher and from which it had been diverted for a time 
by the Hegelian movement. The author with true analytical insight 
indicates the agreements and differences of Schleiermacher and Ritschl. 
They both emphasize the world at hand in Christian experience, but 
Ritschl differs from Schleiermacher in his view of the nature of that 
experience. The taint of subjectivism in Schleiermacher’s doctrine 
is repugnant to Ritschl, who comes to theology from a study of history, 
which gives to his work as a theologian an objectivity which the 
theology of Schleiermacher lacks. To Ritschl, says Dr. Brown, 
Christianity exists as an objective reality in history; and the peculiar 
character of the Christian experience, as distinct from that of the mystic, 
is that the former is called into being only through contact with this 
specific reality. In contrast with what he calls the emotional element 
emphasized by Schleiermacher, and the intellectual elements made 
prominent by Hegel, Ritschl insists on the ethical element in the 
Christian experience. To be a Christian means to him a life of active 
devotion and service to God. 
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Ritschl, in distinction from Schleiermacher and Hegel, maintains 
that it is not possible to construct an adequate definition of religion 
apart from Christianity. In Ritschl we get the basis for theological 
activity by attaching the terminology directly to the apostolic circle 
of ideas, and he considers it a mistaken purism when anyone prefers 
the less developed statement of Jesus to the form of apostolic thought. 
The author also gives Ritschl’s definition of Christianity. Christianity 
is the monotheistic, completely spiritual and ethical religion which, 
based on the life of the author as redeemer and as founder of the king. 
dom of God, consists in the freedom of the children of God, includes 
the impulse to conduct from the motive of love, aims at the moral 
organization of mankind, and grounds blessedness on the realization 
of sonship to God, as well as on the kingdom of God. 

He also gives enough attention to Ritschl’s doctrine of Werth- 
urthetle to declare that Ritschl is not guilty of 
such shallowness as careless critics have ascribed to him, as if God were a 
mere imagination invented by man in his need to console himself with the 
dream of deliverance. 

And he declares that 
taking the Absolute in the broad sense, as meaning the ultimate reality, no 
theologian of our day has a stronger sense of the absoluteness of Christianity 
than Ritschl. 

He also calls attention to the energy with which Ritschl emphasizes 
the fact that the Christian experience is called forth by a certain definite 
object and the clearness with which he turns to define the nature of that 
object. But if to emphasize Christ as the definite object of a personal 
and conscious trust in him be that which lays Ritschl open to the 
charge of subjectivism, we should judge it well to have as much of 
such subjectivity as possible in theology and practice. 

Of two representatives of the opposing tendencies coming from 
Ritschl, the author finds that Kaftan sees Christianity as essentially a 
supernatural religion in sharp contrast with all natural religions, having 
its only adequate explanation in a special divine revelation of wholly 
exceptional character ; so that to understand Christianity is to experience 
it, and any proof which ignores this fact is bound to fail. Troeltsch, 
on the other hand, rejects the special supernaturalism and sees in 
Christianity but a chapter in the larger religious history. Religion is 
as wide as life, so that Troeltsch practically turns back to the earlier 
point of view of Schleiermacher and Hegel. 

Dr. Brown surprises us by speaking of Lipsius, of all Ritschl’s 
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contemporaries, as the one who stands on the whole closest to him. Of 
course it is true that in his later years Lipsius came gradually nearer to 
Ritschl’s position, and placed the person of Christ above the considera- 
tion of the mere truth which he taught. He also emphasized the fact 
that Werthurthetle are not to be placed in contrast to Seinurtheile. Dr. 
Brown rightly places Kahler in an independent position, and not in 
the class with Ritschl as was done in Professor Orr’s classification. 

He concludes his historical survey with a sympathetic exposition of 
Harnack’s Essence of Christianity, in which he does full justice to 
Harnack’s positive views while omitting his negatives. Harnack con- 
ceives of Christianity as unique, adaptable, and universal. With him, 
to understand Christianity means to know Christ, who is the center of 
Christianity. The gospel presents eternal truth in historically chan- 
ging forms, so that we are to find the common element in all the 
varying appearances of historical forms and test this by the gospel. 
Conversely also we must bring the principles of the gospel to the test 
of history. Both together will give us the truth. Dr. Brown thinks 
that here we see a broadening out which will make room for the truth 
for which Hegelianism stands. 

In his closing chapter, which he calls “ Retrospect and Prospect,” 
he finds that there are two classes of definitions, according to the 
relative prominence which they give to the natural or the supernatural 
in their estimates of Christianity; so that the problem of getting a 
definition of Christianity that shall satisfy everybody is at bottom the 
problem of the reconciliation of these two divergent agents; of finding 
a conception which shall be at once supernatural and natural, and 
which shall exhibit the distinctive features of Christianity in their 
universal relation and significance. Much progress, he thinks, has 
been made, and he believes that the differences are now rather of 
emphasis and of proportion and not of a fundamental character. 

He admits that thus far he has only indicated the conditions of the 
problem, but he believes that modern scholarship has brought us 
unexpected help to the answer ; and that in restoring Jesus of Nazareth 
to his rightful place in Christian thought and life it has taken the greatest 
single step in the direction of a scientific definition of Christianity. 
With his supremacy in the religious life of humanity its claim to be the 
final religion stands or falls. Would we express in a sentence what 
makes out the genius of Christianity as a historic religion, we cannot 
do better, he declares, than by saying that it is the progressive realiza- 
tion in thought, as in life, of the supremacy of Christ. And in this idea 
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he thinks the two great conceptions of Christianity, whose conflict has 
so long engaged us, may well find their reconciliation; that, on the 
one hand, Hegel is right when he conceives of Christianity as a 
universal process in which all things minister to a single end; and, on 
the other, the attempt to destroy dogmatic Christianity is to give place 
to the fruitful effort to understand it. The noble spirit which animates 
the book as a whole is well seen when the author here concludes that 
what we need is the spirit of Christ; not denunciation, but insight ; 
not polemic, but sympathy. He pleads for the turning from external 
differences and a concentration of thought in the direction of internal 
and fundamental agreement; that in all churches, as among those who 
stand outside of all, we may find the men who have been touched by 
the spirit of Jesus and in the forms natural to their day and place 
strive to realize the ends for which he gave his life. And he is sure 
that when we have done this we shall have found the essence of 
Christianity. 

Dr. Brown here gives what he calls a summary, but leaves us in 
doubt whether it is put forth as his own goal: 

Christianity, as modern Christian thought understands it, is the religion 
of divine sonship and human brotherhood revealed and realized through 
Jesus Christ. As such it is the fulfilment and completion of all the earlier 
forms of religion and the appointed means for the redemption of mankind 
through the realization of the Kingdom of God. Its central figure is Jesus 
Christ, who is not only the revelation of the divine ideal for man, but also, 
through the transforming influence which He exerts over His followers, the 
most powerful means of realizing that ideal among men. The possession in 
Christ of the supreme revelation of God’s love and power constitutes the 
distinctive mark of Christianity and justifies its claim to be the final religion. 


He admits, however, that he cannot tell what the new theology is 
to be. But of one thing he is sure; it will be a theology for the 
people. It will have its roots deep in life and will utter its message in 
language so simple and direct that the layman as well as the theologian 
can understand it. His closing sentence shows that the general trend 
of the book is homiletic rather than doctrinal. 


Deeds count for more than words. In the world’s high debate concerning 
Christianity, the missionary is the true apologist. 


This is certainly true ; but it is not the definite and scientific end we 
had been led to expect. The problem for the solving of which we 
have followed him is not to learn what constitutes the Christian, but 
Christianity. Christianity is not our experience, but that which pro- 
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duces our experience and justifies our estimate of it, and without which 
as rational beings we could not continue to have the experience. If 
theology is to be stated in terms of life rather than in terms of thought, 
it would seem to be an abandonment of his attempt to solve the prob- 
lem. The two cannot be compared, and they are not to exist apart. We 
certainly can heartily agree that theology should be concrete and for 
our own age; but it should never be distressingly indistinct or elusive. 
It is always primarily theory and not practice, and needs no apology for 
it. It is enough that it be correct and scientific theory, and lead into 
wisely devoted life. And we hardly need to be reminded that life, 
after all, is not muscular but mental. To imply, therefore, that the 
scientific grasp of truth is of less importance than the practical 
activities of the every-day Christian, is the practical desertion of the 
theological field and the making of Christian sociology the goal 
of all our attempts to attain to the Christian idea of God and the 
world. 

Dr. Brown does not mean this, but by going beyond his historical 
study, which is certainly a valuable one, and then failing to give some- 
thing definite and conclusive, his book seems to run out into the mists 
and shadows. The only adequate explanation would seem to be that 
he has intended this volume simply as an introductory study, which he 
purposes to follow by another that shall settle all these questions from 
his own point of view. We need not assure Dr. Brown that we shall 
give such a book a hearty welcome. 


ALBERT T. SWING. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


THE EXCAVATION OF NIPPUR.' 


In the concluding chapter of Vifpur, published in 1897, are these 
words : 


How successfully Mr. Haynes carried out the work which he had planned, 
in his long and arduous excavations, covering three years, . . . . and what 
wonderful treasures he unearthed, he has related in another volume. (Vol. 
II, p. 372+) 


The reference was to a volume by Dr. Haynes, the manuscript of which 
was reported at that time as complete, and which was announced by 


* Explorations in Bible Lands during the Nineteenth Century. By H. V. HI1- 
PRECHT, with the co-operation of Lic. Dr. BENZINGER, Pror. DR. HOMMEL, PROF. 
Dr. JENSEN, PROF: DR. STEINDORFF. Philadelphia: Holman & Co., 1903. xxiv-++ 
793 pages. $4. 
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Wattles & Co., of Philadelphia, the publishers of the Sunday-School 
Times, as about to be issued by them. This volume was for some 
reason withdrawn, and now, for the first time, in Zxplorations in Bible 
Lands during the Nineteenth Century, we have from Professor Hilprecht’s 
pen, a general statement of the results of that expedition, and of 
Haynes’s second expedition, 1899-1900, during the last two months 
of which Hilprecht took charge of the work in the field. In addition, 
Hilprecht’s narrative undertakes to cover also the work previously 
done under my direction in 1888-90. In other words, this volume 
contains a résumé and general presentation of the work done at 
Nippur and the results achieved from 1888 to 1900. Dr. Hilprecht 
makes so severe a criticism of my work and that of Dr. Haynes that, 
before proceeding to discuss the archeological results achieved, I am 
obliged to consider his statements as to my methods, and also those of 
Dr. Haynes, the responsibility for those methods, and Dr. Hilprecht’s 
own part in the expedition, its plans and its achievements. 

I have related in my JVifpur the inception of the undertaking, 
which took formal shape in a meeting held at the house of Provost 
Pepper, November 30, 1887. Dr. Hilprecht commences his story of 
the expedition with that meeting (pp. 297 ff.). My plans were of the 
simplest, since it seemed impossible to obtain funds for a larger enter- 
prise until it had been shown that it was practicable, not only to exca- 
vate in Babylonia, but also to secure from the Turkish government a 
reasonable portion of the objects found. I had been trying for some 
years to arouse interest in excavation in Babylonia, and had encoun- 
tered a general unwillingness to contribute money without a good 
prospect of ‘‘tangible results.” We were doing pioneer work, and it 
was necessary to make a success on a small scale before we could hope 
to obtain large contributions. 

My plans, as formulated and presented at that time, are not quite 
correctly represented in Dr. Hilprecht’s volume, as can be seen by refer- 
ence to my own statements in the work referred toabove. Dr. Hilprecht 
claims to have opposed my plans as unscientific and proposed a more 
elaborate scheme. I have no recollection of such representations on his 
part at that meeting, and my recollections in this point are confirmed 
by others. Certainly Hilprecht played no evident part in the matter. 
A more elaborate plan was presented a little later, but until the 
appearance of the present volume I had supposed that it originated 
with Professor Haupt, of Baltimore. This more elaborate plan pro- 
posed a larger scientific staff, which was by no means unwelcome to 
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me, provided the funds for the purpose could be raised. On the 
larger staff which was ultimately adopted, Dr. R. F. Harper, then 
instructor in Yale University, was appointed Assyriologist. This was 
from no desire to slight Professor Hilprecht, who was at that time my 
colleague in the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. It was 
entirely on my recommendation that he had been brought to this 
country a short time before, and it was naturally my interest that a 
person so recommended by me should receive due recognition. Dr. 
Pepper, then provost of the University of Pennsylvania, had assured 
me that Professor Hilprecht’s health would not allow him to endure 
the hardships of a campaign in the field, and Dr. Pepper and I had 
planned for him a position of dignity and importance in connection 
with the work at home, first as secretary of the committee, and secondly 
as the person to whom should be assigned the work of publishing the 
cuneiform records obtained by the expedition. Somewhat later Dr. 
Pepper told me that Professor Hilprecht felt so chagrined at not being 
appointed on the staff of the expedition that he believed it would be 
worse for his health not to go than to go, and asked if we could not 
make a position for him. With the consent of Dr. Harper, Hilprecht 
was accordingly appointed on the field staff as a second Assyriologist 
(p. 300) and accompanied the first expedition, which conducted exca- 
vations for a period of about ten weeks. 

On this first expedition, according to his own account, Hilprecht 
seems to have determined satisfactorily the topography of the mounds 
and to have identified the location of the library (pp. 306-9). I cannot 
help thinking that he has recollected forwards. At least neither I nor 
any of his other comrades with whom I have been able to communicate 
recollect any such identifications as he describes. Outside of the 
identification of the site of the ziggurrat, which was made by all of us 
on the ground of the prominence and the curious cone shape of the hill 
called Bint el-Amir, the only topographical suggestion made by Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht which I clearly remember was a theory based on the 
results of our earliest trenches, namely: that the complex of mounds 
to the east of the great canal dividing the ruins constituted “the city 
of the living,” and those to the west “the city of the dead.” Like 
much of our early theorizing, this was soon proved to be false. 

The “ temple library” was finally found by Haynes, in 1899-1900, 
in the northeast corner of the isolated triangular mound at the extreme 
southern end of the eastern half of the city, hill No. IV, according to 
Hilprecht’s lettering in the present volume (p. 305), No. V in my 
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Nippur and in Hilprecht’s Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania? Some chance trial trenches conducted by us, in the 
first expedition, in the extreme northwestern nose of that mound, not 
at Hilprecht’s special request, as his memory now says, resulted in the 
discovery of a considerable number of tablets and fragments of tablets ; 
but none of those were then identified by the Assyriologists connected 
with the expedition as possessing a literary character. They were 
reported to be contract tablets, partly of the Persian and neo- 
Babylonian period, and partly of the period of the first Babylonian 
dynasty, commonly called that of Hammurabi. It would seem from 
Hilprecht’s statement that at a later date he discovered among these 
fragments some literary remains. This discovery must have been 
made, I should suppose, later than the date of Haynes’s first expedi- 
tion, and indeed Hilprecht’s statement in the present volume is the first 
information I have received that there was such material in the discov- 
eries of the first year. Writing to me under date of October 8, 1889, he 
says: “The only good things [discovered by us in the first campaign ] 
are the text of Naram Sin (three lines) and the astronomical tablet ;” 
neither of which, so far as we know, were discovered in that mound. 
The Ashur-etil-ilani tablets, referred to by Hilprecht (p. 310) as found 
in the excavations in this hill and as possessing unusual historical 
interest, were also excavated in a different mound, No. VI in my 
Nippur, at the extreme north of the complex of mounds on the east 
side of the canal. Owing to the discovery of tablets in our first cam- 
paign, I conducted during the second campaign much more extensive 
excavations at various points in mound IV, finding, on the western 
side of the mound, alony the edge of the great canal, a large number 
of tablets, almost entirely of a business character, dating from about 
2500 B. C. on to the Persian period. Trenches in other parts of the 
mound produced no result. Among these tablets of the second year 
also, Hilprecht, with whom I was in constant communication with 
‘regard to the objects found, does not seem to have discovered any 
literary remains up to the close at least of Haynes’s first expedition, 
and this hill was not, accordingly, included among the places especially 
recommended to Haynes for excavation during the years 1893-96. 
In the instructions which Hilprecht reports as given to Haynes for his 
second expedition, 1899-1900 (p. 430), the examination of this mound 
is included, and I suppose, therefore, that by that time Hilprecht had 


2It is not clear to me why, in the present volume, Hilprecht has changed the 
et tering formerly adopted, thus causing confusion in the comparison of results. 
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found, in examining the tablets, the literary material which he refers 
to in this volume. The deposit of tablets described as a “temple 
library” was actually found by Haynes, on his second expedition, near 
the northeast corner of this mound, as stated above, at a depth of from 
twenty to twenty-four feet below the surface. Haynes, temporarily 
unable to continue work in the temple, had placed his men at the 
nearest opposite point on this hill, and there discovered the tablets. 
The discovery was made at the very end of 1899, and the tablets con- 
taining the library had been excavated before Hilprecht’s arrival, 
March 1, 1900. 

Hilprecht regards this entire mound as constituting a temple 
library from the period of 2500 B. C. onward. It is not at all clear 
that this is the case. As already stated, the tablets found by me on the 
western edge of the mound along the canal were almost entirely of a 
business character, and nowhere was there any large deposit of tablets. 
There were no rooms in which the tablets had been arranged upon 
shelves. The only part of the mounds of which that is true is the 
small section in the northeast, opposite the temple gate, and at the 
time when Haynes stopped work at this place he seemed to have 
exhausted the “find” of tablets. Hilprecht speaks also of the dis- 
covery of a section of the “library” on the west side of this mound 
(p. 512), but his further statements as to Haynes’s failure to keep 
records and the uncertainty as to the place in which objects supposed 
to belong to the library were actually found, raises a question about 
these discoveries until we have more certain data; which, as I read, we 
have at present only for the northeast corner. 

It will be observed that in Hilprecht’s present reconstruction of the 
topography of Nippur (p. 550) he holds that the two great walls, 
Imgur-Marduk and Nimit-Marduk, surrounded only the temple com- 
plex. These two walls he believes have been discovered in the great 
wall surrounding the immediate temple inclosure, and an outside wall 
surrounding the entire temple complex. Now, this latter wall includes 
only that portion of the ruins on the east side of the canal north of 
this library hill. It certainly seems strange that, if the buildings on 
this hill were the temple library and temple schools, they should have 
been left outside of the area inclosed within the outside temple walls ; 
and also that they should have been separated from the temple by a 
broad canal. One naturally awaits with much interest the further 
examination of this mound, but the results so far obtained do not yet 
appear, I think, to justify Hilprecht’s conclusion that the whole 
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thirteen acres of this mound constituted a temple library and temple 
schools. 

But to return to my afologia. Hilprecht represents me as desir- 
ing on my second expedition to conduct the excavations alone, 
unhampered by expert advice, and as having no interest in any other 
work than the collection of portable material, especially tablets, with- 
out regard to constructions and the like (pp. 320, 321). The first 
year’s work had ended in catastrophe, and was regarded, or appeared 
to be regarded by my comrades and by the world at large, as a fail- 
ure. I have already quoted one paragraph from a letter from Profes- 
sor Hilprecht regarding the paucity of the first year’s results. In the 
same letter he says that everywhere among scholars he hears the report 
that the first year’s expedition was a failure; and expresses his regret 
that I am to resume excavations at Nippur, which he had hoped would 
be abandoned in favor of another site, preferably Mughair (Ur). 
Every member of my staff had resigned, a large sum of money had 
been spent in excavating at Nippur’ with no tangible results, and the 
gentlemen of Philadelphia were naturally dissatisfied. I was recalled 
for consultation with the committee, and the first question asked me 
by the treasurer was, how much it would cost to settle the whole mat- 
ter and end the expedition. Furthermore, it was very uncertain 
whether the Turkish government would allow us to return to Nippur 
at all. With this uncertainty and the difficulty of securing funds, 
resulting from our failure to produce results, it was natural that the 
committee should be unwilling to send a large staff into the field, 
which might spend months at Aleppo or some other place, waiting for 
permission to proceed, as we had done in the first campaign. It was 
not my desire to conduct the excavations alone, but the necessities of 
the situation, which made the committee conclude that it was undesir- 
able to provide me with a staff. It was even against the written rec- 
ommendation of the committee that I engaged Haynes for the second 
year in order to secure at least the advantage of photography. I had 
originally become the director of the expedition, because in that way 
only did it seem possible to secure the funds for the work which I 
wished to see prosecuted in the excavation of old Babylonian sites. 
I had originally gone out for one year only, but before the first year 
was up the committee had advised me that it was absolutely necessary 

3 Hilprecht’s statement of the amount expended (p. 318) is, however, some $6,000 


in excess of the actual amount, as can be seen by a reference to my Vippur, Vol. I, 
p- 296. 
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that I should continue in the field a second year; that otherwise the 
work would fail, as support could not be secured. After the failure of 
the first expedition I felt a personal responsibility to repay the faith 
and the expenditures of the committee, as it were, by turning failure 
into success. I felt keenly during the second campaign the lack of 
an expert architect or engineer, and it was that which led me to avail 
myself of the opportunity, to which Hilprecht refers (p. 344), to secure 
for a time the services of a Hungarian engineer, formerly in the 
employ of the Ottoman government. 

In a note on p. 339 Hilprecht denies my statement that the com- 
mittee in Philadelphia made a constant demand for objects. My 
account of my work in WVifpur will show anyone who reads that book 
that Hilprecht’s representation that my only thought was to search 
here, there, and everywhere for tablets is a misrepresentation. The 
bulk of my workmen were concentrated on the exploration of the 
temple construction, which certainly was not a search for tablets. 
Another considerable body were occupied during a great part of the 
time in the excavation of the next most interesting building found in 
the mounds, the Parthian palace on the west side of the canal. Gangs 
of selected workmen, as I have stated in my /Vifpur, were employed 
by me in search for tablets, though not quite in the method described 
by Dr. Hilprecht. I was, of course, very much interested in the dis- 
covery of tablets, both for themselves—for inscribed tablets are, after 
all, the most valuable discoveries made in Assyria and Babylonia — 
but also, and even more particularly, because the whole future work 
of excavation in Babylonia seemed to depend on my success in find- 
ing and obtaining for the museum in Philadelphia large quantities of 
inscribed material. Here is a quotation from a characteristic letter of 
the chairman of the committee, under date of February 10, 1890: 

All depends upon this year’s work. You must make large finds, and 
Hamdy Bey must make a liberal division of them, so that we can have 
important collections in hand before summer. 

My hope was to make such a success of the second campaign as to 
place the enterprise of excavating Nippur on a secure foundation, so 
that I should have successors who could excavate completely all, at 
least, that was important in the mounds of Nippur. In the work on 
the temple, and, indeed, in general in the work of excavation, I was a 
pioneer. Our trenches in the first year were entirely tentative, and a 
large part of my work in the second year was of the same character. 
I was endeavoring to find where the remains were which should be 
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excavated, and above all to discover if there were important ancient 
remains underneath the late structures and the huge mass of late 
débris on the temple mound. It should be remembered also that it 
was very uncertain whether the work would be continued at all. I 
had, therefore, not only to prepare the work for the excavations which 
were to follow, but also so to excavate that, if the work were aban- 
doned, we should, if possible, know something of an old Babylonian 
temple. I am not claiming that I did not make very serious mistakes. 
It would have been strange if a much wiser man than I should not 
have done so under the same circumstances. It would be strange, 
also, if, considering the character of the remains of the temple, unlike 
anything previously explored, as Hilprecht points out, and composed 
of unbaked brick, I did not destroy some things and fail to under- 
stand much more. I can, however, claim that I succeeded in discov- 
ering where the most important remains were to be found, and put my 
successors in the way of excavating them scientifically. For the proof 
of this I must refer my readers once more to my /Vifpur. 

Hilprecht seems often to go out of his way to criticise my work, 
sometimes with rather ludicrous results. So, for instance, he blames 
me (p. 332) for my “endeavor to reach the older remains before the 
more recent strata had been investigated” by means of a diagonal 
trench cut through the center of the ziggurrat. Now, it chances that 
this particular trench was a part of that “systematic exploration of 
Bint el-Amir . . . . undertaken in accordance with a plan prepared 
by the Assyriologists and the architect” (p. 308) in the first year ; so 
that according to his own showing Professor Hilprecht was in this 
matter particeps criminis. The same is true of a tunnel beneath the 
large court of the Parthian palace on the west side of the canal, which 
he criticises in a similar manner (pp. 567 f.). 

Having made a success of the second expedition, to the extent 
that I had proved that work could be conducted at Nippur and that 
the results to be obtained were very great, I felt that my part had 
been accomplished. I was urged to continue for a third year, but 
could not arrange to do so. The difficulty was to find someone to 
take up the work. I recommended Haynes, my lieutenant in the 
second expedition, for that purpose, and if it had been possible to 

4 It should be said, by the way, that no later excavations would have been con- 
ducted at Nippur unless, by means of wells and shafts, I had first ascertained that 


underneath the immense accumulation of late material in the recent strata there lay 
older remains worth examining. 
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transport the objects found to Constantinople and secure a liberal 
portion of those objects within any reasonable time, the expedition 
would have been continued without interruption. Haynes did in fact 
remain at Baghdad for some time waiting for instructions from the 
committee. But the committee was unwilling to go on, and indeed 
felt itself unable to raise the money to do so, until it had some tangible 
results to show to the contributors. I left Nippur in May, 1890, but 
it was not until the close of the year 1891 that the objects assigned to 
us began to reach Philadelphia. The result of this long delay was 


that enthusiasm had cooled, and the expedition under the first iradé 


was allowed to come to a close. 

Then followed what was to me a very discouraging period. It was 
proposed to abandon the work at Nippur, which, from my point of 
view, had only just begun, and to confine ourselves to the study and 
publication of the material discovered. Money was needed for 
museum purposes, to send Hilprecht to Constantinople to study the 
objects retained there and to publish the material in proper form, and 
for a time itseemed as though no money could be obtained for the 
work in the field. It was not because I, or presumably the committee, 
felt that the best method of excavation was to have only one man in 
the field that Haynes was sent out alone in 1892. I believed then, as 
I believe now, that if we did not continue the work at Nippur at once, 
the greater part of what we had accomplished would be lost, not merely 
nor chiefly through illicit digging by the Arabs and the consequent 
destruction of the ruins, but by the loss of interest at home, which 
would have resulted in the complete abandonment of the enterprise. 
Haynes was the only available man to send. He was not the ideal 
man, but he had had a long experience in work, and no one else could 
be secured; for both at this time and later the greatest difficulty was 
found in obtaining anyone to send to conduct excavations at Nippur. 
With much misgiving, but believing it to be a necessity of the work, 
Haynes was sent out alone to do what no one had done before —to 
conduct excavations continuously, winter and summer. A peculiar 
responsibility was also laid upon me for the success of Haynes’s work, 
which was undertaken largely at my urgency. 

Hilprecht represents Haynes’s work as having been a mere search 
for tablets, and holds partly Haynes and partly me responsible for 
this. The instructions which I drew up for Haynes, as reported in 
very brief form in Vol. II, pp. 371 f., of my MVippur, should show, I 
think, what was my attitude with regard to the excavations. Hilprecht 
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states (p. 353) that Haynes abandoned the work on the temple mound 
“and undertook to unearth a sufficient quantity of tablets to meet 
Peters’s growing demands for inscribed material.” This demand 
came not from me, but from the committee. Under date of Septem- 
ber 2, 1894, I received a letter from the chairman of the committee 
which contains this statement: 

The work done by Haynes, during the past few months, in excavating 

the ancient temple, is very interesting; but I would like to have some 
portable finds. 
He goes on to add that he will write him to send a force of men 
to excavate fortablets. Haynes had written on June 30, asking per- 
mission to work for not exceeding two months on the temple, and that 
time was up. Hilprecht quotes (p. 370) from one of Haynes’s reports 
about this time: 

I should like to see systematic excavations undertaken on this temple 
enclosure, not to be excavated section by section, but carried down as a 
whole, to distinguish the different epochs of its history, each well-defined 
level to be thoroughly explored, sketched, photographed, and described, 
before the excavation of any part should be carried to a lower level. This 
method would be most satisfactory and less likely to lead to confusion of 
strata and levels. 

To which Hilprecht adds : 

We naturally ask in amazement: Though knowing the better method, 

why did he never adopt it at a time when he was in complete charge of 
the expedition in the field, and the committee at home ready to support him 
with all the necessary technical assistance? 
The above letter, and others of a similar tenor, will explain at least 
the reason why he left the temple to search for tablets, and will show 
the attitude of the committee, of which Hilprecht was a member, at 
that time. 

Haynes achieved most remarkable success in his search for tablets, 
and if the explorations of the University of Pennsylvania at Nippur are 
now established on a secure and scientific basis, it must be said that 
this is largely, if not chiefly, due to his success in that regard. At 
that time also Hilprecht appears to have regarded his work as scientific. 
So he writes at the close of Haynes’s excavations in 1896° that his 
work “is equal to that of Layard and Victor Place in Assyria and 
something without parallel in previous expeditions to Babylonia.” 
Hilprecht was at that time aware—or should have been aware, for he 
had access to such reports as existed — of the nature of Haynes’s work. 

5 Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, Vol. 1, Part LI, p. 9. 
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Haynes’s position during that long and lonely period of this first 
expedition was an extremely trying one, physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally. As Hilprecht has stated, he failed to make intelligible reports, 
or to keep records, so that it was impossible to determine what work he 
had done, what had been excavated, where the objects found had been 
discovered, etc. The strain and the climate had told upon him 
severely, he became morbid and suspicious, and when at last Duncan 
and Geere were sent out to Nippur he drove them away. These things, 
hitherto unpublished, Hilprecht has thought fit to reveal. But the rev- 
elation makes his own course in urging Haynes on the committee as 
director of the fourth expedition, and commending his methods as 
equal to those of Layard and Place, the more inexplicable. It was 
entirely through Hilprecht’s urgency, against my earnest protest, that 
Haynes was sent out the second time (1899-1900). I resigned from 
the committee, and my knowledge of the results of the last expedition 
is, therefore, derived entirely, or almost entirely, from the statements 
contained in Professor Hilprecht’s present volume. Hilprecht says 
that Haynes was more successful than ever in finding tablets, but that 
_he kept no records, made no intelligible reports, and prevented the archi- 
tects who had been sent with him from doing anything, so that it finally 
became necessary to send someone out to supersede him and bring order 
out of the chaos. The person sent was Dr. Hilprecht, who occupied 
the position of “scientific director” of this last expedition, and who 


spent a little more than two months, from March 1 to May 4, on this, 
his second visit to Nippur. I do not wish to minimize the excellent 
work which Dr. Hilprecht has done, but it does not seem fair that he 
should throw on Haynes’s shoulders the burden of all failure and claim 
all success for himself. 


So much for the narrative; and now for the statement of results 
achieved ; and first some criticisms of comparatively minor details. 
The terra-cotta cones, to which Hilprecht refers on pp. 311, 312 as 
found in the first campaign along the base of the northwest wall of the 
ziggurrat, were in reality found along the base of an outer wall of brick 
at what appeared to be the extreme northern corner of the whole temple 
inclosure. This wall belonged to a series of brick buildings which 
were only partially excavated in the first and second years, and which 
do not seem to have been touched in the later campaigns of Haynes 
and Hilprecht. The place of discovery of these cones may be a matter 
of importance in determining the date and purpose of these structures. 
The place of finding the marble tablets containing a list of garments 
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presented to the temple, mentioned on p. 312, was, apparently, not the 
temple, as Hilprecht states,° but an outlying mound some distance 
to the south of the temple. The place was not determined with abso- 
lute certainty, inasmuch as this tablet was among the objects recovered 
from tablet thieves. The objects found by me in my second campaign 
in the great trench to the southeast of the ziggurrat and the levels of 
those objects are incorrectly stated by Hilprecht (p. 333; see Wippur, 
Vol. II, p. 159). 

The results of the later explorations, as interpreted by Dr. Hilprecht 
in this volume, reverse, in not a few particulars, theories put forth by 
me in Vip~pur, or by him in the volumes of Zhe Babylonian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Some of these reversals are, I think, 
clearly proved. Of others I am not so certain. Among the most 
interesting “finds” of my second campaign was the so-called “ jewel- 
er’s shop,” in a low line of mounds to the southeast of the temple 


inclosure. As all the objects found in this shop belonged to the later 
Cassite kings, I supposed that the buildings in which they were found 
were of that period also. Hilprecht now holds that these objects were 
part of the stock of a jeweler of the Parthian period, a man who gath- 
ered old fragments and converted them into beads and the like, and 
that, accordingly, the buildings in which these objects were found were 
Parthian and belonged to the last reconstruction of the buildings on 


the temple ruins. One or two similar collections he reports to have 
been found in the last expedition to Nippur and in the German expe- 
dition to Babylonia. His conclusion may be correct, but it should be 
observed that the collection found by me differs from the similar col- 
lections reported by him as found elsewhere (p. 335) in that, while 
those collections consisted of material from different ancient periods, 
the material found in my collection was all from one period, the later 
Cassite. Moreover, there were here blocks of crude material, lapis 
lazuli, magnesite, malachite, etc., which were entirely unworked, side 
by side with completed and half-completed objects made from the 
same material. One object was evidently in process of manufacture as 
a tablet with a Cassite inscription. It was a rough block of lapis lazuli, 
one side of which had been smoothed and polished. On this side an 
inscription had been incised, after which the manufacturer had begun 
to saw off the inscribed face as a tablet. It is noticeable that the box 
in which this collection had been inclosed was fastened with copper, 
not iron, nails, which again would seem more appropriate to the Cassite 
than to the Parthian period. 


6 He had correctly located this tablet in a former work. 
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The building about the court of columns on the west side of the 
canal, to which I devoted a chapter’ and which, with much uncertainty, 
I ascribed to the Cassite period, appears to have been fully or more 
fully explored under Professor Hilprecht’s directions in the last expe- 
dition,* and we have a ground plan of the entire structure on p. 567. 
Hilprecht seems to have determined satisfactorily, by coins found in a 
brick, that this building, which was only partially excavated by me,? 
was Parthian and not Cassite.* On examining the plan and accom- 
panying description in Hilprecht’s volume, I find myself somewhat 
embarrassed by the fact that there is nothing to show certainly whether 
the whole building was excavated and the walls found as given on the 
ground plan, or whether some parts of the plan are a speculative 
restoration. I found a deep gully covering a portion of the space 
occupied by this building on the northeast and southeast. Water had 
washed away the earth to a depth far below the foundations of the 
building. I should like, also, to know the grounds on which the very 
large round column before the court™ is identified as an altar. In the 
room marked 16 on Hilprecht’s plan, which is described thus: 
a kind of anteroom formed a connecting link between the men’s quarters, 
the servants’ rooms, and the section reserved for the women, 


I found a large store of burned barley. The whole room was full of 
it. The conditions of excavation and the exact facts with regard to 
the discoveries made in this interesting little building will doubtless 
be given in some future volume, with statements sufficiently detailed to 
enable us to check the plan presented, which it is impossibe to do with 
the material contained in the present volume. 

On p. 559 Hilprecht gives a plan of a Parthian fortress, which 
shows, so far as the actual excavation of the Parthian remains on the 
top of the temple mound are concerned, little advance on the work 
done by me in the second year, and shown on the plan of excavations 
facing p. 142 in Vol. II, of my JVippur. In fact, this is substantially 
my plan differently shaded. My plan also shows the excavations and 
the remains of constructions at lower levels, while Hilprecht’s repre- 
sents only the buildings at the highest level. In this case also he 

7 Vol. II, chap. 6. 8 Cf. pp. 336 £., 563 ff. 

9See my plan, Mippur, Vol. II, p. 178. 

10 His statement, by the way, of the grounds of my suggestion that the building 


was of the Cassite period, cannot fairly be said to represent the argument used by me, 
which can be found in the chapter referred to. 


™ No. 5, on Hilprecht’s plan. 
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seems to have found satisfactory evidence of the date and purpose of 
the structure, which I did not.” Hilprecht holds that this building 
was in occupancy as a fortress at least as late as the first Christian 
century, and adduces as proof a very interesting tomb found under 
one of the rooms on the outer wall of the fortress (p. 507), in which 
was a gold coin of the Emperor Tiberius. In general a tomb found 
among the remains of any construction is not an evidence that that 
construction was in use, but that it was in ruins, at that period. Two 
other brick tombs of a somewhat similar description were found by 
me among the ruins of the buildings of this latest reconstruction. 

My excavations and those of Haynes had shown that there had 
been a destruction of temple property, and apparently of temple 
buildings, at a certain period, which period seemed to me to coincide 
with the period of the supremacy of Babylon. Furthermore, I found 
no evidence, in the way of inscribed bricks and the like, of the recon- 
struction of the temple by the kings of Babylon. In view of the 
rivalry existing between Bél-Enlil of Nippur and Bél-Marduk of 
Babylon, I therefore reached the conclusion that the destruction of 
these objects was due to the Babylonians.“ Hilprecht, in his Badylo- 
nian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, attributes it to the 
Elamites about 2285 B.C. Later discoveries have shown that one 
Babylonian monarch at least did labor in the reconstruction of the 
temple of Bél and has left inscribed bricks, and Hammurabi’s code of 
laws, recently found by the French expedition at Susa, states distinctly 
that Hammurabi restored the temple. It would seem, therefore, that 
I was wrong, although it appears to be true that the temple of Bél at 
Nippur was in general neglected during the period of the Hammurabi 
and Pashe dynasties of Babylon, and also during the time of Nebuchad- 
rezzar and his successors. A fuller examination of the strata in which 
the broken objects were found seems to show that they were destroyed 
long before the period of the Elamite conquest of the country, nearer 
2600 than 2285 B.C. Hilprecht, therefore, suggests (pp. 378, 379) 
that there must have been an Elamite invasion and sack of Nippur 
at that period, of which we have as yet no other record. 

Hilprecht, as was to be expected, holds to the early date of Sargon 
of Akkad, 3800 B. C. He has found, in a pavement intervening 
between the pavements of Ur-Gur and Naram-Sin, inscribed bricks 

2 His representation of my view is not a fair presentation of the opinion actually 
held by me (Cf. Nippur, Vol. II, p. 262). 

3 Cf. Nippur, Vol. II, chap. 10. 
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with the short legend ‘“ Lugal-surzu, safest of Nippur, priest of Bél” 
(p. 476). But with this exception the period between those monarchs 
is still a complete blank, and, according to Hilprecht’s account, there is 
in general no, or at best very little, intervening material between 
their constructions. The evidence at hand, so far as Hilprecht’s 
account of the excavations at Nippur is concerned, seems to me to 
favor rather the date of 2800 B. C. than the earlier date advocated by 
him. 
Hilprecht promises us shortly 

a special work entitled “Ekur, the Temple of Bel at Nippur,” which will 
be fully illustrated and accompanied by large plans and diagrams prepared 
by the architects of the expedition according to my reconstructions and their 
own survey of the actual remains still existing (p. 450). 


Until that book appears it is impossible to criticise intelligently 
his restoration of the temple. He seems to have shown that the temple 
consisted of two courts (plan on p. 470), in the inner of which stood 
the ziggurrat and “the House of Bel,” while in the outer were the 
small shrine of Bur-Sin, and, probably, a number of other similar 
shrines. Two gates of the inner court have been discovered, but the 
dimensions of neither court are yet ascertained. I sought for a temple 
gate at precisely the point at which Hilprecht locates the gate of the 
outer court of the temple in the text (his location of it in the plan is 
different), but, although I conducted excavations at this point to a 
very low level, I could find nothing. The point at which the gate is 
located in the plan corresponds, not with the apparent gate-like open- 
ing in the outer line of mounds, as Hilprecht says in the text, but with 
a curious tower-like construction in those mounds. Just without the 
shrine of Bur-Sin there is a mote-like depression running the whole 
length of the temple, and descending much. below the level at which 
that shrine stands, which would seem to indicate that the outer limit 
of that court was not where Hilprecht places it. From his own 
account of the excavations and from my own experience, it seems to 
me that the dimensions of the inner court must have been, at least on 
the southwest side, different from those suggested in his plan; that 
there must have been more space and probably also buildings between 
the ziggurrat and the wall on that side. It may be that there is evi- 
dence, passed over in the description in the present volume, which will 

™ By the way, his method of exploring the latter building was precisely the same 


as my method of exploring the “Parthian palace,” so severely condemned in this 
volume. 
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justify placing the southwest wall so close to the ziggurrat. There are 
other points of which no notice is taken, like the great brick construc- 
tions at the north corner of the temple inclosure; and, indeed, it is 
evident, from Hilprecht’s own account, that much work yet remains to 
be done before the temple can be reconstructed with any degree of 
certainty for any period of its history. 

Hilprecht has discovered within the core of the ziggurrat of Ur-Gur, 
the earliest which I discovered, a ziggurrat of the time of the Sar- 
gonids, thus reversing his former view that ziggurrats began with 
Ur-Gur. He believes himself to have found, also, evidence of a pre- 
Sargonic ziggurrat (pp. 452 f.), which was “smaller than that of Naram- 
Sin and lay entirely within and largely below it.” As he points out, 
from the fact that the names of the ziggurra¢ and of the temple itself 
are Sumerian, we might expect to find the temple in existence in the 
pre-Sargonic period with a ziggurrat, and it may be safe to conclude 
that temple and z¢ggurrat both existed at that time, but it is not clear, 
from Hilprecht’s account, that he has actually discovered a pre- 
Sargonic ziggurrat in his excavations. 

It seems that with the Sargonic period came a great change in the 
character of the temple, corresponding with a change in civilization 
and race. All the important structures yet discovered lie above the 
Naram-Sin pavement. Below that there is nothing but remains con- 
nected with the burning of the dead. And here we note a most strik- 
ing change of custom, for the bodies of the dead, after the time of 
Sargon, were disposed of by burial, not by burning.* It is worth 
while, by the way, to compare with this result the somewhat similar 
result obtained by Macalister in the excavation of Gezer. He found 
at the lowest levels a pre-Semitic population of an extremely simple 
civilization disposing of their dead by burning. These were succeeded, 
somewhere, according to his estimate, between 3000 and 2000 B. C., 
by a Semitic population which practised burial instead of burning. 
The pre-Semitic population at Nippur, however, would seem to have 
been by no means so primitive and barbarous as the pre-Semitic popu- 
lation whose remains were discovered by Macalister at Gezer. ‘The 
latter were troglodytes and made use of stone implements, and their 
pottery was of the rudest. In the pre-Sargonic remains at Nippur, on 
the other hand, were found fragments of lacquered pottery, black and 
red, more ornamental, according to Haynes’s account, than the pottery 


5 Although, according to Hilprecht’s account, the evidence for this at Nippur is 
negative rather than positive. 
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belonging to the later Semitic period (p. 406); as builders they had 
advanced so far as to understand the principle of the true arch, and 
during part of the period at least they practiced the art of writing. 
The results of the discoveries in the pre-Sargonic period, as pre- 
sented in this volume, are certainly most perplexing. Below the Sar- 
gon level, for a depth of thirty feet, there is nothing but remains of 
incinerations. The bodies of the dead were burned here and the 
ashes generally placed in jars, together with vessels containing food 
for the spirits of the dead. For men of greater importance, tomb 
chambers were built similar to those found by the German expedition 
at Zerghul and Hibba. There were wells, conduits, and drainage 
pipes to furnish water for the dead and drain the tombs and graves. 
What was supposed by Haynes to be an altar, Hilprecht now supposes 
to have been a sort of common pyre for the burning of the dead (pp. 
395 and 453), but his arguments for this use are by no means con- 
clusive. He suggests (pp. 459 f.) that the ziggurrat itself was origi- 
nally of the nature of a tomb, as well as of a house for the gods, and 
that the burning of the dead was in a peculiar way connected with the 
_ sanctuary. It should be observed, however, that the excavations con- 
ducted on the west side of the canal to the same low level show pre- 
cisely the same conditions (pp. 403 f., 419, 533). Below the level of 
Sargon nothing appears but the remains of incinerations, and those 
extend to a great depth below the level of the plain. The cremation 
of the dead would seem, therefore, to have been in no exclusive way 
connected with the temple. Another perplexing feature of these pre- 
Sargonic discoveries is the level at which they are found. The desert 
level at the present time is from six to eight feet below the Sargon 
level. The original plain level Hilprecht assumes to have been from 
ten and a quarter to eleven feet below the Sargon level. Virgin soil 
was thirty feet below the Sargon level and water thirty-five. The pre- 
Sargonic remains descend to virgin soil, that is, to a depth of thirty 
feet below the Sargon level, and almost twenty feet below what was 
then the level of the plain (pp. 391, 402). According to the results 
of Haynes’s excavations in the canal bed (pp. 420 f.), the city level at 
that date would have been ten feet below the bottom of the canal bed. 
Altogether these results are quite inexplicable, and we must wait for 
further excavations to understand their meaning or even to be sure of 
the actual facts. Hilprecht, without giving his grounds, declares that 
the burials ascribed by me to the Babylonian period are in fact Par- 
thian. There are, according to him, no Semitic burials at Nippur. 
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We pass from the burnings of the pre-Sargonic period to the inter- 
ments of the Parthian period, with nothing between. This sounds 
incredible. 

One of the interesting discoveries made by Professor Hilprecht, 
not through excavation, but by interpretation of inscriptions, is the 
identification of the canal which divides Nippur into two parts, the 
great Shatt-en-Nil, which leaves the Euphrates at Babylon and joins it 
again in the neighborhood of Erech, with the river Chebar, by which 
the Jewish exiles were settled (p. 411) ; and he also suggests that Tel- 
Abib (or Tel Abub ?) was at or in the neighborhood of the sand hills 
three or four miles to the northeast of Nippur. . 

Of the situation of the library I have already spoken. Hilprecht 
locates the business quarter along the canal on its west side (pp. 413, 
414). I have already stated that a large number of business docu- 
ments were found to the east of that canal in the southeast or “library” 
hill, while considerable numbers of tablets belonging to the temple 
were found at various points on the west of the canal, together with 
some literary documents. I do not think that, from the excavations 
so far conducted, it is possible to determine with any degree of cer- 
tainty the topography of the city. The greater part of the west side 
of the canal is quite unexplored, and the same is true of the east side 
of the canal, outside of the temple mound, “Tablet Hill,” and a part 
of the outer wall. It is to be hoped that the work of excavating 
Nippur will be carried forward to areal conclusion. Only asmall part 
of its vast mounds has yet been examined, and no one part has been 
completely excavated. The results in our hands up to the present 
moment are, therefore, most fragmentary. 

In the end, doubtless, the inscribed objects found will prove to be 
of the greatest value and of the greatest interest. Hilprecht, in his 
notice of objects found in the “library,” has given a most fascinating 
picture of what the full decipherment of those tablets must yield in 
the educational line alone: school exercises, multiplication tables, and 
the like; the evidences of careful mental and manual discipline, the 
processes of education in the third millenium B. C.; a school of art; 
even an interest in archeology, represented by a little collection of 
valuable antiquities, including the fragments of a “ ground plan of the 
environments of Nippur’”’ (p. 548), which we hope may be more fully 
explained in a later work. But Hilprecht also points out that the 
texts so far found in the library are mathematical, astronomical, astro- 
logical, linguistic, grammatical, and, to some extent, religious, and 
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that the texts from Nippur, copied by the scribes of Ashurbanipal for 
his library, included just these categories, excluding the religious one. 
The question arises, therefore: Will the library finds at Nippur give 
us only material of these classes, or may we also expect literary 
material, such as the epic of Gilgamesh, including the flood legend, 
creation legends, etc.? ° 

It is deeply to be regretted that the policy hitherto pursued has 
prevented a more speedy publication of the contents of inscribed tab- 
lets. Practically all these collections have been retained exclusively 
in the hands of Professor Hilprecht and his pupils. The result of 
such a course must be a long delay before the contents of the “library” 
and the other collections of tablets can be properly communicated to 
the world, the more so as only a portion of Professor Hilprecht’s 
time, apparently, is to be henceforth devoted to the copying and 
decipherment of this material. It is to be hoped that the University 
of Pennsylvania will invite the co-operation of Assyriologists in the 
study and interpretation of the precious documents from Nippur. 


Joun P. PETERs. 
ST. MICHAEL’s CHURCH, 


New York City. 


WHERE MAY CHRISTIAN CERTAINTY BE FOUND? 


THE first of these two works,’ whose author has since been called 
from Erlangen to succeed Luthardt in the chair of dogmatics at 
Leipzig, is a thoroughgoing treatment of its subject, the principal 
defect of which is a somewhat unnecessary prolixity of discussion. A 
pupil of Frank, and in general occupying the same dogmatic and con- 
fessional position, Professor Ihmels was early led to question whether 
in Frank’s treatment of “ Christian Certainty,” the Scriptures received 
their due, and whether certainty as to the new birth should be made 
the central certainty of the Christian, as was done by Frank. The 
present work attempts to answer these queries. 

One hundred and sixty-seven pages are devoted to “an historical 
orientation,” in which Luther, the old-Lutheran dogmatics, the period 
from Pietism to Supranaturalism, Frank, and Herrmann are succes- 
sively reviewed. The remaining portion is devoted to a connected 

1 Die christliche Wahrheitsgewissheit, thr letzter Grund und thre Entstehung. Von 
L. IHMELs. Leipzig: Deichert, 1901. vi+344 pages. M. 5.60. 


Neue Grundlegung der Lehre von der christlichen Gewissheit. Von ALEXIS 
SCHWARZE. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. ii-+-189 pages. M. 3.80. 
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presentation of Ihmels’s own results, and discusses in order the Chris- 
tian certainty concerning the truth (1) as a certainty of experience and 
faith about the historical revelation of God, (2) as certainty concern- 
ing the word of God, (3) as certainty concerning the Scriptures, (4) in 
relation to our natural knowledge of truth, (5) to the possibility of 
self-deception, and finally (6) in its rise. 

The movement for a new grounding of the Christian system which 
began with Schleiermacher, has culminated in the two works of Pro- 
fessor von Frank of Erlangen on Christian Certainty and Christian 
Truth. Schleiermacher reduced all religious experiences to the immedi- 
ate consciousness of God gained by the soul in the feeling of absolute 
dependence when it surrenders itself freely to the influences of the 
universe upon it. From this ultimate experience he derives all religion 
and all theology. Frank came up out of the pantheism and the pas- 
sivity of the soul which both infect and greatly injure Schleiermacher’s 
presentation, to make the new birth, which on its purely human side 
is an activity of the soul, and in which the soul deals with a personal 
God, the ultimate fact of experience and the fountain both of certainty 
and of theology. Ihmels now proposes to change this somewhat. To 
what does the Christian immediately refer when asked for the ground 
of his certainty? To his experience. But to what experience? To 
his present experience, that is, to his present conscious fellowship with 
God (pp. 168 ff.). The emphasis is therefore transferred from the new 
birth, which in “acute” cases is a definitely limited and unique experi- 
ence, to the general consciousness of fellowship which underlies, or 
rather comes to expression, in every act of Christian life, and not in 
any one alone. The question is at once suggested to the mind whether 
there is much real difference here from Frank. Ihmels later says: 
“The rise of the Christian’s faith will be brought to consciousness 
with special clearness when his introduction to the Christian life was 
by means of an abrupt break with his past” (p. 220). It is for the 
sake of this “special clearness” that Frank seized upon the new birth 
as his point of departure. In a sense, the new birth is always a matter 
of present consciousness, since it is daily repeated, so far as renuncia- 
tion of sin and voluntary obedience to God are concerned, which are 
daily experiences. As a matter of fact, in what it is and involves, it 
does contain “the single elements of the Christian system” (p. 171) 
in a remarkable degree—something which Ihmels disclaims for his 
own starting point—and in that fact it has advantages for Frank’s 
purposes. 
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Communion with God is now said by Ihmels to be gained only 
through Christ (p. 175). We may abstract from this actual relation 
of affairs, however, the fact of present communion for purposes of dis- 
cussion (p. 176). Communion is established when God draws nigh 
the soul, and so reveals himself that the soul, without question, com- 
mits itself to him by an act of faith, of trust, and of self-surrender, and 
thus comes into an experience of his existence and his fatherhood. 
It then knows. 

This communion is, of course, within the fellowship of the Chris- 
tian church, a historical body, founded by a certain person upon cer- 
tain historical facts. Are these in any way embraced in the certainty 
gained in communion with God? In a way, replies Ihmels, Yes. 
But caution is necessary here, for, first, historical criticism, however it 
may give us facts, can never give us the certainty which the Christian 
needs for the basis of his religious life, “with which his entire person- 
ality stands or falls” (p. 192); nor, second, can such criticism give us 
the significance which attaches to such facts for religion. But, taking 
the resurrection of Christ as an example, we know that the “historical 
work of Christ . . . . has, objectively considered, a present” (p. 197). 
The Christian experiences that present activity. But he is able to dis- 
tinguish the influences which proceed from the exalted Lord as such 
only because the Scriptures teach him so. But how have the Scriptures 
any authority with him? Because “the Holy Spirit, through the 
word of revelation, brings the person of Christ so near to the individ- 
ual that it becomes a present revelation of God to him” (p. 205). 
This is the point where Christian certainty, both of communion with 
God and of the Scriptures, takes its rise, and it is a miracle (Wunder, 
p. 215). The divine action of the Scriptures upon the soul therefore 
attests their divine character; and this character attests their truth, and 
the actuality of the history which is the condition and presupposition 
of the operation of the agencies which do operate in renewing man 
(p. 221). 

Such certainty pertains to the Scriptures as the means of grace, and 
as a general record of Christian facts. Is there any farther certainty 
about the Bible as a book? This is gained by a process of inference. 
The Christian experience of communion with God gives certainty as 
to the central, or determinative, contents of the Bible—its doctrines 
of sin and grace. The remaining contents gain certainty in the same 
way. The Christian accepts the Bible and lets it freely operate upon 
him, and it proves itself true thereby. Thus scripture gives rise to 
certainty, and certainty confirms the Scriptures (p. 236). And even 
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the canon, the necessary product of the Christian church as a whole, 
and not of any individual, receives confirmation in the same way 
(p. 240). 

With these discussions the contribution of the book to the general 
topic of Christian certainty is substantially exhausted. Without a 
fundamental departure from Frank, the effort has been made to bring 
certain difficult questions to a better solution than he was able to give. 
We do not think that Ihmels has been as successful in this particular 
as Our Own countryman, the late Professor L. F. Stearns, of Bangor 
Theological Seminary. In his Evidence of Christian Experience he has 
given a new and truly rational form to the argument for the Scriptures 
from the “witness of the Holy Spirit,” in which he has been followed 
by the present writer’s Christian Life and Theology. These scholars 
have sought to retain the definiteness of the starting-point adopted by 
Frank, and they have dispelled the “ miracle” of God’s approach to 
the soul by a more scriptural and philosophic explanation of its modus. 
The argument for the Scriptures themselves has been simplified and 
developed far beyond what Ihmels presents, though in substantial 
agreement with him. 

Of the second book little needs to be said. It is very readable, 
and shows by its style the benefit of having to write regularly for the 
express purpose of being understood. It is also marked by strong 
common-sense and comprehensiveness. But these two excellences 
last mentioned defeat its purpose to be a “ zew foundation” for Chris- 
tian certainty. Really there is nothing new in the book whatever. It 
does not even keep what may be fairly said to have been securely 
gained in theological circles. It divides certainty into three sorts, his- 
torical, rational, and ethico-religious. The latter is the kind of cer- 
tainty chiefly considered, though both of the others have their place. 
The most important part of the work is where the “ subject” of the cer- 
tainty is discussed and the individual is exhibited in his relations to 
the “entire” subject, the whole Christian community. But of specifi- 
cally Christian certainty the book knows nothing. 


FRANK HuGH FOSTER. 
OBERLIN, O. 


THE LIFE OF DOLLINGER.' 
PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH’s “Life of Déllinger” will long rank as 


one of the monumental biographies of the Christian church. It is 


t Ignaz von Dollinger. Sein Leben auf Grund seines schriftlichen Nachlasses 
dargestellt. Von J. FRIEDRICH. Drei Teile. Miinchen: Beck, 1898-1901. Pp. x 
+ 506; iv-+ 538; v-+732. M. 32; bound, M. 38. 
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loaded with historical information; it deals with a very great and 
influential man; and that man played the foremost part in one of the 
crises of church history. In the forces that impelled him and the 
forces that flooded and broke against him, we see the great tendencies 
of history massed and condensed to dramatic vividness and swiftness. 

The book is not well made from a literary point of view. The 
chapters are long and often contain heterogeneous material. It is 
hard to find again any minor point that has slipped away in the pile. 
There are few pauses and summaries that would help the reader to 
look back and understand the territory through which he has traveled. 
Many portions, especially in the second volume, dealing with the 
internal affairs of Bavaria, of the university at Munich, and of Catholic 
administration, are too long for nine out of ten readers of the book. 
On the other hand, the last volume, especially the activity of Déllinger 
in connection with the Vatican Council and his literary work in the 
last two decades of his life, are dispatched too summarily. It looks as 
if the author had felt that he must finish up somehow for fear of a 
fourth volume. Thus the book is ill-proportioned. But it is honest 
work. There is no padding, no rhetoric, no forcing of conclusions. 
The author states what he knows in a plain, straightforward way, and 
if the reader has patience and ability enough to digest the material for 
himself, it is immensely instructive. Even the letters of insignificant 
and forgotten priests, the immature newspaper articles of Ddllinger’s 
idealistic youth, the cliques and speeches of the Bavarian diet, give 
one a realizing sense of the feelings and prejudices and habits of 
mind in the Catholic church in the earlier part of the century, and 
help us to understand to what extent the Vaticanum was an innova- 
tion and to what extent a necessary outcome of the past. 

The book is meagerest on the personal side. When Dé6llinger 
died at the age of almost ninety-one, all who had known his youth 
were dead. He had no wife or child to treasure his personal recollec- 
tions. That is one aspect of the loneliness of celibacy. Luise von 
Kobell has preserved some of his reminiscent talk in her Zrinnerungen, 
and on the rather thin material of this book Friedrich had to draw 
largely. There is a good deal of information about his looks.and 
habits scattered through the book, but nowhere is it grouped and 
accessible. The author was Déllinger’s friend and collaborator; he 
stood with him in his excommunication, and gave him the sacra- 
ments at his death. But, from a fine instinct of modesty and self- 
repression, his personal relations are kept almost out of sight. And 
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his interest as a scholar and public man was concentrated on the work 
of Déllinger. There was no woman to reveal the personality and 
none to teach Professor Friedrich to see it. I should have given much 
to know what system Déllinger had for amassing written information. 
He had ‘mmense collections that grew in some cases through thirty or 
forty years, and that enabled him to write such a book as the Janus, 
with its overwhelming mass of information, within a few months. But 
I have found nothing in the book to instruct me on that point. 

Déllinger got his intellect from his father. His grandfather had 
been a prominent physician ; his father was the most eminent mind of 
the faculty of Wiirzburg, a great teacher, a master of clear language, 
a very modern man, a pioneer in embryology and the use of the 
microscope, who inspired men with a zest for personal research. When 
a student asked him for advice about purchasing a library, he advised 
him to get a microscope first, and a library if he had anything left. 
From him Déllinger inherited the lucidity of mind and speech, the 
scientific sanity and submission to facts, the wide range of his intel- 
lectual interests, and his love of knowledge for its own sake. The 
father never wrote for literary fame; he only wanted to know and to 
impart knowledge. The son’s avidity for knowledge was so absorbing 
that in later years it was his greatest hindrance to literary production. 
The antiseptic influence of Déllinger’s early contact with natural 
science and with this fine, live scientist cannot be rated too highly. 

His piety he got from his mother. She used to pray in the church 
by the hour, and her favorite son was her companion. The dim reli- 
gious light bathed his little soul. He found his father, who was so 
ready to answer all other questions, curiously ignorant on the religious 
questions that troubled him. When his father told him no one knew, 
he refused to believe it, and determined to become a priest and find 
out and then tell his father. It was the desire for knowledge that 
turned his mind toward the priesthood. For most students the study 
of theology is the way to the priesthood; for Déllinger the priesthood 
was the way to the study of theology. His ideal was a little country 
parish near the woods, with income enough to accumulate a library 
and with leisure to study. He was always first of all the scholar, the 
embodied intellect. Repeatedly the opportunity to become bishop or 
archbishop presented itself in later life, but he did not feel called 
pompam facere, but to mine for knowledge. 

It is interesting to note that the Catholicism which laid hold of his 
youth was not from purely Roman sources, but was the idealized 
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Catholicism of the Protestant converts, Schlegel, Stolberg, and 
Winckelmann. He was early impressed by the semper et ubigue et ab 
omnibus of Vincentius of Lerinum, and that ideal of the unity, antiquity, 
and universality of the Christian faith was his inward shield against 
Protestantism on the one side and the innovations of the Infallibilists 
on the other. The history of dogma was then a new science. 
Miinscher’s book, published in 1799, represented the history of dogma 
as a history of human intrigues, of vagaries and fluctuations. Catholic 
theologians felt that it undermined the conviction of unbroken tradi- 
tion, which was the glory of the Catholic church. The desire to 
defend his church against that charge of mutability turned Déllinger 
decisively toward historical and patristic studies. He wanted to know 
the early centuries in order that he might prove that every dogma had 
been essentially held by the Fathers of the undivided church and had 
since been preserved intact. It is the profoundly tragic element in his 
life that his championship of this ideal of his church brought him 
into irreconcilable conflict with the actual forces and aims of his 
church. His church apostatized from him and its ideals. 

During the tercentenary of the Reformation in 1817 Catholics 
‘maliciously republished one of Luther’s last tracts, Das Papsttum vom 
Teufel gestiftet. Déllinger, then eighteen years of age, read it. It was 
his first acquaintance with Luther, and the violence of the book pro- 
voked him to corresponding antagonism. That impression was decisive 
for half of his life. During all his earlier years he was the militant 
Catholic, the representative of catholicisme zé/é, anxious to help in giving 
the death-blow to Protestantism which he believed to be disintegrating 
and dying. That made him partisan in his public activities and even 
in his historical work. Aside from the natural partiality of every man 
for his own church, and beyond the timid reluctance of Catholic theolo- 
gians to criticise their church, his polemical attitude toward Protes- 
tantism made him write as an attorney rather than a historian, especially 
in regard to the papacy. 

From his university teachers Déllinger seems to have gained little. 
There were no Catholic church historians of any account, and he had 
to feel his own way. It was ten years before he knew what might with 
profit be studied. As a scholar and historian he was a self-made man. 

In 1822 he became chaplain at Markt Scheinfeld. In the following 
year he was called to the seminary at Aschaffenburg as professor of 
church history and canon law. He was also compelled to teach 
dogmatics. He taught three courses and fifteen hours a week during 
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his first year. Yet he was able during his first three years to write a 
book on Die Eucharistie in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten, which won 
deserved recognition. When he was called to Munich, in 1826, as 
professor extraordinarius, he lectured nineteen hours a week and yet 
wrote the last volume of Hortig’s church history in one year. He had 
an amazing capacity for hard work, due in part to his abstemious habits. 
Even in old age he rose at five and did a day’s work before others 
were up. He breakfasted on a glass of water and supped on a glass of 
milk. He tasted beer only once in his life, took his wine at meals with 
three parts water, took long walks daily, and a vacation annually, in 
which he reveled in poetry. He was a lover of books always. As a 
boy he made a catalogue of the library of an old Scotch monastery at 
Wiirzburg, for no pay except the privilege to live among the English 
books. When he traveled in later years, he would immediately burrow 
into the great libraries, and, during the hours when they were closed, 
he would get his recreation by haunting the bookshops. He kept the 
dealers and his friends busy hunting for books that they had never 
heard of. A dealer in Milan watched him piling up a mass of books 
that he intended to buy, and at last asked him who in the world he 
might be. When he learned that he was a German from Munich, he 
said that he did not sell so many books among his people in a year. 
Déllinger’s scholastic work during the best years of his life was 
broken into by his public activity. At Munich he was a member of a 
circle of zealous Catholics who gathered about the great Gédrres ; 
Baader, Ringseis, and Moy were members of it. With them he con- 
tributed to a periodical, Hos, and showed great journalistic ability ; 
but this work consumed his energy and interest, and the polemical 
attitude of mind was not entirely wholesome for the historian. Among 
others he fell foul of Heinrich Heine, but Déllinger’s sarcasm was no 
match for that past-master of vituperation. Heine wrote a poem on 
Déllinger which is very funny and very vitriolic (Vol. I, pp. 207-16). 
In 1845 he was sent to the lower house of the Bavarian diet, against 
his will. In the revolutionary year, 1848, he spent a year at Frankfurt 
as a member of the German parliament. Later he was a member for 
life of the upper house of the diet. He was chief librarian of the 
university, curator of all the royal scientific collections, and finally 
president of the Royal Academy. In his parliamentary career he 
showed rare gifts of extemporary speech. He was always entirely 
clear, in full control of all his information, incisive, often bitter, a 
Spanish blade to be feared. Von Sybel says that as a conversationalist 
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he ranked with Macaulay and Alexander von Humboldt, but unlike them 
he was also an excellent listener. Among the great men whom he had 
known Sybel had found equal pleasure only with Bismarck. 

But this outside activity did not divert him from his teaching. In 
1830 the university had 600 theological students, and Déllinger had 656 
enrolled hearers. When he was forty-six, he was the senior of the 
faculty, most of the other professors were his pupils, and “where 
Déllinger was, there was the faculty.” His fame was international and 
shed luster on his university and his city. His influence was steadily 
and powerfully exerted to raise the scientific standard in his church 
and country. In the eighteenth century it had dropped very low under 
the educational control of the Jesuits, and the general inclination in 
Catholic institutions seems to be to look for orthodoxy first and ability 
next. Déllinger was weary of the safe mediocrities and wanted men of 
first-class ability. And in the interest of science he was generous and 
catholic in his choice of them. He secured von Sybel and tried to get 
Thiersch ; he succeeded in winning Mohler for Munich, though he had 
to give up church history to him and take dogmatics himself. He 

persistently opposed the tendency, favored by the hierarchy, of with- 
drawing the education of the Catholic clergy from the universities and 
shutting up the young priests in seminaries, safe from the dangerous 
influence of fresh air. There were from five hundred to eight hundred 
professors in the seminaries of Italy and France and Ddllinger asserted 
that aside from text-books they produced nothing of scientific value. 

Déllinger was early interested in the Tractarian movement and 
hoped great things from it. In 1836 he made his first visit to England, 
and from that time he was always partial to England and its history. 
He met many of the most eminent men. Gladstone was a frequent 
visitor and correspondent. A beautiful letter from Pusey is quoted 
(Vol. II, pp. 214 ff.) ; at one visit he left Pusey in tears. Manning was 
hostile to him. For many years he had a colony of young Englishmen 
boarding with him in order to be under his direction in their studies. 
Repeatedly he had invitations to take a professorship, or at least a 
lectureship, in some Catholic institution in England. It is interesting 
to imagine what course the Tractarian movement might have taken if 
the intellectual poverty of English Catholicism had been reinforced by 
the learning and ability of Déllinger. 

Till 1854 Déllinger had the full confidence of the bishops. He 
was regarded in his own church as a hyperorthodox Catholic and by 
Protestants as an Ultramontane. His chief aim was still opposition to 
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Protestantism, especially the unveiling of what he regarded as the Pro- 
testant distortion of history. That dictated his partisan sketch of 
Luther and his collection of adverse testimony in the three volumes of 
his Reformation. Yet he repudiated the name of Ultramontane for 
himself, both in the earlier sense of one who insisted on ceremonial 
and churchly devoutness, and in the later sense of one who would 
foist an alien, Italian type of religion on the German national soul. 
What were his ecclesiastical ideals? He wanted the church to be freed 
from the hampering interference of the state everywhere. He was 
ready to grant equal religious liberty to Protestants and full emancipa- 
tion to the Jews. He opposed the bureaucratic government of the 
church, which had made the bishops mere clerks and employees of the 
Curia. He always insisted that diocesan synods, which had fallen into 
complete disuse, were positively commanded by the church and would 
serve to bring the bishops into close and fatherly contact with their 
priests. In the great democratic and national uprising of 1848 he 
called aloud for the organization of a national German church, with 
diocesan and provincial synods and a national council, guided by the 
German archbishops and represented at Rome by a common repre- 
sentative. At a meeting of the German bishops at Wiirzburg in 1848 
he was the intellectual leader, sweeping the meeting along to an 
espousal of his ideals and an indorsement of the whole plan. But 
Rome promptly brought her hand down on the whole thing, jealous 
for Roman supremacy and Italian control against any uprising of the 
national spirit, and of the high resolutions at Wiirzburg nothing at all 
was realized, not even diocesan synods. 

One of the most instructive elements in the book is the frequent 
and unstudied evidence given of the repression of intellectual liberty 
and the timidity prevailing in the Catholic church. For instance, 
Hortig refused to complete his church history and left it to Déllinger, 
because insinuations of heresy frightened him. D6llinger’s continuation 
of it was attacked because he had stated that in the Ninety-five Theses 
Luther was right. Only after repeated attempts could a single meet- 
ing of Catholic German theologians be convened for scientific discus- 
sion, and the slight amount of liberty there exercised stirred Rome so 
that most stringent conditions were laid down for any repetition of the 
meeting. Though the “Index” was not in full operation for Ger- 
many, the fear of it was always hanging over men. When Déllinger 
visited Rome for the first and last time, in 1857, the philosophers 
Giinther and Frohschammer had just been put on the “Index.” He 
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learned from the secretary of the Congregation of the “Index” that he 
and most others were ignorant of German, but if anyone in Germany 
denounced a book and sent in a translation of questionable passages, 
it was placed on the “Index” on the strength of that information. 
When Déllinger reminded him that passages torn from their connec- 
tion might convey an incorrect impression, he only replied, “ Sono le 
nostre regole,” and the appeal to the hallowed routine of the Congre- 
gation settled the question. And after that fashion men in Italy 
decided what might be taught in Germany. It is the natural conse- 
quence of this repression of liberty that thought seeks underground 
channels. It is not an altogether pleasant feature in Déllinger’s life 
that so much of hisliterary work was done under the cover of anonym- 
ity. 

After 1854 the period of undisturbed influence and growing power 
ceased for Déllinger. He had long felt that the current was to be 
against him ; he felt that Gallicanism was declining even in France 
and papalism was coming. He had even wished for his own sake that 
he might adopt the coming system and had overhauled his historical 

- knowledge from that point of view. The influence of the Jesuits was 
increasing. In 1854 the dogma of the immaculate conception was 
declared ; in 1864 Pius IX. published the “Syllabus,” which attempts 
to reverse the course of four centuries; in 1868 the call for the Vatican 
Council was issued, and Cardinal Antonelli unwisely published a pro- 
gram of what the Council was expected to do, showing that the dogma 
of infallibility was to be proclaimed “by acclamation.” And while his 
church was thus veering farther and farther away from the ideals for 
which in her name he had contended all his life, he had himself gone 
deeper and deeper into the history of that papal system which was 
rising to its culmination. In 1853 he published his Aippolytus und 
Kallistus, proving by masterly historical criticism that the Philosophou- 
mena were by the celebrated Hippolytus, and that the dark picture of 
the popes Zephyrinus and Kallistus, and of the condition of the Roman 
churches, was by a Roman presbyter eminent enough to have claimed 
the papacy. In 1867 he wrote on the Council of Trent; he had come 
to the conclusion that it was merely a conciliabulum, a petty and unfree 
council of Italian bishops. He was collecting material on the history 
of the Jesuits, and the farther he went into it, the darker became his 
view of their influence. The Civi/ta Cattolica spoke of the Inquisition 
as “‘a sublime spectacle of social perfection ;”’ Pius lauded it in an allo- 
cution and canonized Arbues, the Spanish inquisitor. Déllinger wrote 
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a series of articles on “‘ Rome and the Inquisition,” anonymously. He 
wrote an article against the “Syllabus” so severe that not even a liberal 
daily was willing to publish it, and Reusch found the unpublished 
manuscript among D6llinger’s papers. But perhaps the profoundest 
impression was made on Dé6llinger when he realized the extent and 
importance of historical forgeries in the upbuilding of the papal sys- 
tem. He had formerly taught that the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals had 
merely codified and given legal sanction to rights and privileges already 
in full force and operation at the time of the forgery, so that the course 
of history would have gone on practically in the same way without 
them. He now realized that they had effected a revolutionary innova- 
tion and had been deeply influential in molding subsequent events. 
Further, in following up the claims of papal infallibility through history, 
he found that Thomas Aquinas had been the first to make them. 
When he investigated what had led Thomas to depart from the position 
of the earlier scholastics, he found that he had used a catena contain- 
ing forged quotations from Greek councils and Fathers. This Pseudo- 
Cyrillus had been written by a Dominican, played into the hands of 
Pope Urban IV., and by him furnished to Aquinas, and on that 
basis of forgeries the great scholastic had introduced into Catholic 
theology the two assertions that the pope is the infallible teacher of 
the world and the absolute ruler of the church. This discovery was 
quite overwhelming for Déllinger and for other Catholic scholars to 
whom he communicated it. The /amus was practically complete in 
his mind in 1863. When his publisher asked him to republish and 
complete his church history, he replied that he would not be able 
to leave a line of it intact. 

Thus the church was driving in one direction and simultaneously 
his studies were pushing Déllinger in the opposite direction. Another 
important antagonism was created by the opposition of Italian to 
German theology. Ddéllinger represented the historical school ; at 
Rome the neo-scholasticism of the Jesuits had control. The German- 
izing of theology was considered its supreme danger. The Italians 
were subtle in ethics and canon law, but were untouched by modern 
historical methods, and so the German mind was uncanny to them, 
an incommensurable quantity. Yet the Italian theologians were sure 
that the deposit of faith was especially with them and that the Italian 
people were to the new covenant what Israel was to the“old. From 
1850 to 1870 the neo-scholasticism of the church became aggressive in 
Germany; it was expressed in the “Syllabus ;” the pupils of the Jesuits 
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and of the Collegium Germanicum at Rome were pushed into teach- 
ing positions in Germany, and both philosophy and history, “the two 
eyes of science,” were threatened with extinction. Déllinger, on the 
other hand, had a high and proud consciousness of the great achieve- 
ments of German thought, of its immense superiority to that semi- 
medizval system that was thrusting it aside, and of its mission for the 
world. In his opening address at the congress of Catholic theologians, 
to which reference has been made, and in his inaugural address as 
rector magnificus of the university, he delivered splendid panegyrics 
on the German universities and people. There was thus a conflict 
between the new science and the old, embodied in the German and 
Italian people, and sharpened by the national differences. Déllinger 
incarnated the one principle; one might say that Pius IX. expressed 
the other. The thirteenth paragraph of the “Syllabus of Errors” con- 
demns an assertion of Déllinger: “The method and principles by 
which the scholastic teachers cultivated theology are not at all adapted 
to the needs of our age and the progress of the sciences.” 

The events of the Vatican Council and Déllinger’s opposition 
through the Janus and the Letters from Rome are well known. He 


- opposed the dogma of'papal infallibility because it was a revolutionary 


innovation, unknown to the Fathers for twelve centuries, and begotten 
in forgeries. Dé6llinger held that the church could not create new 
dogmas, but merely declare and define what had always been held. If 
conditions demanded it, the church assembled in council could ascer- 
tain by free inquiry what had always and everywhere been held by the 
church as the revealed and deposited Christian faith, and then formu- 
late that as a dogma. That faith was constant, and in uttering it the 
church was infallible. But to assert that God always made one Italian 
infallible was not a completion of the old position of the church, but a 
reversal of it, just as revolutionary as a change from a democracy to 
absolutism. 

Dé6llinger’s career as a university teacher practically ended with his 
excommunication. He now had leisure for literary work. But his 
passion for knowledge, his unwillingness to call a thing finished while 
there was any dark region unexplored or any possible source uncon- 
sulted, led him on from question to question, and he would probably have 
merely increased his notes endlessly and fruitlessly, if he had not been 
compelled to production by two circumstances. The king appointed 
him president of the Royal Academy, and Déllinger introduced the 
practice of opening the semi-annual sessions by a historical address, 
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which was always a model of ripe and broad historical knowledge and 
showed him growing to the very end. The other circumstance was 
the collaboration of Reusch. When Reusch finished his history of the 
“Index” in 1885, he offered Déllinger his help in getting out his 
unfinished material. Reusch was a rapid and efficient worker, and he 
pushed Déllinger as he had never been pushed before. From 1887 to 
1890 they published the Autobiography of Bellarmine, the Geschichte 
der Moralstrettigkeiten, and the Geschichte der gnostisch-manichdischen 
Sekten. 

During the larger part of his life Déllinger was a zealous Catholic, 
a defender of ideal Catholicism, and a vigorous opponent of Protes- 
tantism. Then he saw evil forces gaining control of his church. At 
the same time the facts of history unsealed his eyes. By living in his- 
tory he repeated in his personal life the experiences that carried 
Europe from the Middle Ages to the nineteenth century. His atti- 
tude toward the papacy and toward Protestantism changed. But his 
ideal of the church remained the same. When he no longer saw the 
union of Christendom realized in the Roman Catholic church, he 
sought it in more spiritual ways, as his addresses on “The Reunion of 


the Christian Churches”’ testify. 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE RELIGION OF THE ROMANS. 


THE appearance of Wissowa’s long-expected book’ marks a distinct 
epoch in the study of Roman religion. The increasing interest in this 
field has manifested itself of late years in a number of publications, 
dealing with different aspects of the subject, ¢. g., De’Marchi’s /7 Cu/to 
Privato di Roma Antica, Fowler’s Roman Festivals, Samter’s Familien- 
feste; but until the completion of this book by Wissowa we have had 
no treatment of the whole subject sufficiently comprehensive to 
include the results of that modern research work of which Wissowa 
himself has been so great apart. With its skilful handling of ancient 
and modern literature, its command of epigraphical and monumental 
sources, and its abundance of suggestion, the work stands as one of the 
most brilliant contributions of contemporary German scholarship ; and 
even .if American readers will sometimes shy at the length of the 


* Religion und Kultur der Rimer. Von GEORG Wissowa. Miinchen: Beck, 
1902. xii-+534 pages. M. 8. 
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periods and the weight of the vocabulary, they will not on that account 
be slow to recognize the very unusual merit of the exposition. 

In the introduction (pp. 1-14) Wissowa takes up the sources of 
our information, afterwards giving a sketch of the work done in the 
subject by modern scholars. Then, in what constitutes the first part 
of the treatment (pp. 15-90), we have a survey of the historical develop- 
ment ; after this, in the second part (pp. 91-317), an account of the 
gods, indigenous and foreign; and in the third part (pp. 318-475), 
the forms of worship. 

In the historical sketch the salient characteristics of the different 
periods and the turning-points in the development of religious beliefs, 
are brought out with singular perspicuity. In the earliest period we 
find that the religious conceptions were in a marked degree simple, 
reflecting little else than the interests of a community engaged in 
agriculture and the breeding of cattle on the one hand, and in warfare 
on the other. It is noticeable that there are no traces of a direct wor- 
ship of the forces and phenomena of nature, there being no cult of the 
sun or moon, of the sea or of the forest. Neither do we find any 
deified personifications of ethical ideas. The large number of abstrac- 
tions, such as Virtue, Honor, Safety, and so forth, which found a place 
in later periods of religious development in Rome, and which are so 
often referred to as essentially characteristic of Roman religion, were 
in this first stage wholly lacking. The divinities of the early Romans 
were eminently practical, exerting their powers in all those things with 
which an agricultural community had to do: the local milieu in which 
its members moved, and the different activities which claimed their 
attention. The provinces of the various gods were clearly defined. 
It was Jupiter who sent rain and sunshine, each in its own time, pro- 
moting the productiveness of the fields and especially of the vineyards; 
he too by thunder and lightning gave signs of approval and disap- 
proval, and so guided the deliberations of the people met in assembly. 
In the case of other gods the tendency to specialization is still more 
noticeable. In the house Janus presided over the door, Vesta over 
the hearth. The Lares watched over the fields, Faunus over the forest, 
Pales over pasture land. Fons was the divinity of springs, Volturnus 
of running streams. Saturn had to do with sowing, Ceres with growth, 
Flora with blossom, Pomona with fruit, Consus and Ops with harvest. 
The year’s cycle had its representation in Anna Perenna. At birth as 
at death specific deities were active: Mater Matuta and Carmenta, 
Larenta, Carna, and Veiovis. The importance of war in the life of the 
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community, still young enough to be forced to fight for its existence, 
is made plain by the fact that we have a double worship of the war-god 
in the cults of Mars and Quirinus. The festivals held in honor of 
Mars show us that a campaign was as regular each year as sowing and 
harvesting. Yet Mars was not worshiped only as the god who led the 
Roman armies to victory ; as the devastator of the fields he was peti- 
tioned to remain far from Roman territory. Throughout the whole of 
this period there was no plastic or painted representation of any of the 
gods. Neither were there temples, in the later sense of the word; open 
altars for the most part sufficed. Only Vesta’s sanctuary was covered 
with a roof. 

The building of the Capitoline temple marks the beginning of the 
second period, which in Wissowa’s division lasts till the time of the 
second Punic war. The old triad, Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, has 
lost its pre-eminence, and in its place is the new combination of Jupi- 
ter, Juno, and Minerva, probably of Greek origin, but coming to Rome 
by way of Etruria. To them was built a temple on the Capitol. Ancient 
tradition is unanimous in assigning this foundation to the dynasty of 
the Tarquins, and it seems likely that several other important innova- 
tions are to be attributed to the same kings, namely the building 
of the sanctuary of Diana on the Aventine and the organization of the 
festival of the Latin league, the acquisition of the Sibylline books and 
the institution of a co//egium to take charge of them, the first building 
of the circus, and the introduction of the Roman games and of the tri- 
umphal ceremonial. To which particular reign each one of these 
institutions belongs cannot be accurately determined, but that they are 
all to be placed in about the same period seems fairly certain from 
both external and internal evidence. Approximately contemporaneous 
also was the temple of Jupiter Latiaris on Mount Alba, the sanctuary 
of all Latium, which was, for religious purposes at any rate, united 
under the leadership of Rome. The form of religion for the period 
as a whole was determined by the fact that the state’s dominion had now 
grown far beyond its original boundaries, and with this extended sway 
there was a corresponding increase in the number of the gods. One 
cause of the increase was the custom of accepting the divinities of con- 
quered peoples, their worship being carried on under Roman direction 
in their original districts, or where there was an influx of that particular 
people, in Rome itself. There was, too, recruiting from within, brought 
about by a more complex life, and not infrequently taking the form 
of closer specialization, different aspects of the same god being now 
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worshiped as separate divinities ¢. g., Jupiter Feretrius and Jupiter 
Stator, Juno Moneta and Juno Lucina, and many others. We find, 
too, deified personifications of special qualities, ¢. g., Fides. For the 
direct importation of Greek gods the bringing of the Sibylline books 
to Rome paved the way. Of these the first was Apollo, although no 
temple was built to him till 433 B.C. In 493 we have a temple to 
Ceres, Liber and Libera, who were, under Latin names, the Greek 
divinities Demeter, Dionysus, and Kore; in 495, one to Mercury, the 
Greek Hermes. The latter was the god of traders, and the introduc- 
tion of his worship in Rome is significant of commercial relations with 
the Greek cities of southern Italy. With the founding of the temple 
we find the organization of a collegium mercatorum. ‘The building of 
the temple of Ceres, Liber, and Libera is to be related in a similar 
manner to the import of grain from Sicily to Rome, but this sanctuary 
has still further importance as a center of plebeian political activity, 
the archives of the plebeian ediles being there. The Roman desig- 
nations of these gods are typical; in the case of Mercury we have a 
Latin name drawn from the function of the god; while the Greek triade 
Demeter, Dionysus, and Kore has been identified with old Roman 
. divinities. The cult of Poseidon, identified with Neptune, was also 
introduced at some uncertain date within this same period. Then 
after a long interval we have in 293 the establishment of the cult of 
Asclepios of Epidauros, the provenience of this god, it will be noted, 
being now beyond the bounds of southern Italy; in 249 the institution 
of the Ara Ditis; in 238 the /udi Florales. From the beginning of 
this period, as has already been implied, there were temples and in 
them statues of gods, made, it need hardly be added, with close 
adherence to Greek models. 

‘In the third period (from the Hannibalic war to the end of the repub- 
lic) the Hellenization of Roman religion became still more marked, 
consisting, however, not so much in the introduction of new Greek 
divinities as in the adoption of the graecus ritus even in old Roman 
cults. The festival of Saturn, for example, underwent a complete 
transformation, the reorganization following Greek lines. An impor- 
tant passage in Livy (XXII, 10, 9) tells of a /ectisternium held in 217 
B. C. in honor of Jupiter and Juno, Neptune and Minerva, Mars and 
Venus, Apollo and Diana, Vulcan and Vesta, Mercury and Ceres. 
Here we have the recognition of a new order of twelve great gods, 
di consentes, ranged side by side without reference to their origin or 
antiquity, and the old distinction between di indigetes and di noven- 
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sides has passed away. A further innovation is seen in the act that 
Greek cults were no longer kept outside the pomoerium. In 215 
temples of Mars and of Venus Erycina were dedicated on the Capi- 
toline hill. There were, moreover, other alien influences at work. In 
204, in accordance with an oracle of the Sibylline books, the cult of 
Cybele was introduced into Rome from Pessinus in Galatia, her temple 
(aedes Matris Deum Magnae Idaeae) being erected some years later on 
the Palatine hill, in the very center of the old Roman city —a founda- 
tion of great importance as marking the first official recognition of 
those orgiastic cults of the Orient which from this time on were so large 
a factor in Roman religious history. With the direct importation of 
Greek and other forms of worship and the remodeling of indigenous 
ceremonial in conformity with foreign rituals the Hellenizing tend- 
encies of certain branches of Roman literature co-operated in bringing 
about the decay of the old religion. The extent of the decadence can 
hardly be exaggerated. The priesthoods became disorganized, or, 
where they were kept up, served political purposes only. The great 
mass of the people were wholly in the dark as to the significance of the 
old ceremonies, even where the old ceremonies were still in practice. 
The cultured class, under the influence of the study of Greek philos- 
ophy, which was the fashion of the day, were skeptical or indifferent. 
Nothing can be more significant than the fact that Varro, whose pur- 
pose in his Antiguitates Divinae was to save the old beliefs from the 
oblivion into which they had fallen, could find no more suitable classi- 
fication of the gods than that into a cerfi—that is, those about whom 
something definite was still known —and d incerti, about whom 
nothing positive could be asserted. 

The fourth period is that of the empire, and at the very outset we 
have to deal with the reforms of Augustus, who attempted to revivify 
the moribund religious institutions of the republic, not, it is to be 
noted, going back to the earliest forms, but adhering to the later graecus 
ritus. He reorganized priesthoods, restored or rebuilt temples, and 
revived many ceremonial observances that had long since passed into 
desuetude. His work, however, was not simply one of restoration. 
Changes, too, were introduced. One noticeable feature of the Roman 
religion of his day is the prominence given to the worship of Apollo. 
To him was built a temple on the Palatine; it was he who was in the 
foreground in the celebration of the /udi saecudares. Epoch-marking 
also is the building of the temple of Julius Czsar in the forum, and 
the initiation of the cult of Augustus’s genius, placed in sculptured or 
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painted representation between the Lares compitales, for here we see 
the beginning of the worship of the emperors. In the centuries that 
followed this deification of the emperors, past and present, and the 
prevalence of oriental cults formed the two most distinctive features of 
popular worship. The latter—sacra peregrina, as they were called, 
in contrast to the religious forms of indigenous or Greek provenience 
—constituted one of the chief difficulties in the work of conversion 
carried on by the early Christians. 

Of the treatment of individual gods and cults, to which the greater 
part of the book is devoted, it is impossible to speak in detail, but a 
few points may be touched upon. We find, for example, that in 
the section on Mars the author reiterates the opinion, previously 
expressed in his treatise De Ferits Anni Romani, that this god was never 
anything but a war-god to the Romans. He insists that all the details 
of the cult indicate the military sphere only : his symbols are the spears 
(hastae Martis) kept in the Regia, and the shields (anci/ia) that were 
said to have fallen from heaven; it was these that the leader of the 
Roman army shook before setting out on a campaign, and with them 
the Sa/i, priests of Mars, equipped themselves on the recurrence of 
their rites twice each year; the month of March was sacred to him 
because it was then that the year’s campaign began, just as the cere- 
monies in his honor in October marked the end of the fighting season. 
Yet these and similar arguments hardly establish the thesis that the 
original conception of Mars was as a war-god only. It seems more 
likely that he was in the first place, as Mannhardt and others have 
held, a god of vegetation, and that as such he was in the forefront of 
the gods of an agricultural people. His assignment to the military 
sphere came later as a result of that specializing tendency in Roman 
religion of which mention has already been made. His original place 
in Roman theology seems to be indicated by certain ceremonies that 
show signs of great antiquity. It was he that was appealed to in the 
old chant of the Arval brethren, and at the Ambarvalia and similar 
festivals it was to him that the sacrifice was offered. Wissowa’s 
explanation that he was on these occasions petitioned, as the god who 
devastated fields, to keep far away from Roman territory, is not in any 
way convincing. The same may be said of his argument that the 
festivals of March and October marked the beginning and the end of 
the annual campaign. The connection of these months with agri- 
cultural processes is much more probable. 

Exception, too, may be taken to the treatment of the Lares, in which 
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special emphasis is laid upon the local designations of the different 
classes of Lares. We never find, he argues, Lares of persons, but 
only of places. This is true; but these different classes of Lares are 
comparatively late, and they are not a safe guide in attempting to 
reach the original signification of the cult. 

Further, on the question of human sacrifice, Wissowa’s views will 
hardly be accepted 7 ¢ofo. According to him human sacrifice was not 
practiced prior to the introduction of Greek rites. Asa protest against 
the tendency, noticeable in so many writers, of explaining all doubtful 
symbols as significant of an original human sacrifice, this opinion has 
encouraging aspects, but it cannot be seriously claimed that Wissowa 
has made out his case, and his theory is certainly @ priori improbable. 

But that there should be in so comprehensive a work much that is 
open to question goes without saying, and, as we see from the preface, 
no one is more alive to this fact than the author himself. His aim is 
not to give a dogmatic treatment of the subject, for in a great majority 
of the topics with which he has to deal there is no place for dogma- 
tism, but to lay the foundations for further research. It is in order 
to do this more surely that he refrains entirely from entering the field 
of comparative religion. That his purpose has been brilliantly accom- 
plished will be the universal opinion, and it may be fairly said that 
the study of Roman religion has been put on a new basis. 


ORDON J. LAING. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. G J 


THE TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND KINDRED 
LITERATURE. 


THE so-called Zestament of Our Lord was introduced to the readers 
of this JouRNAL immediately after the appearance of the Syriac edi- 
tion, in 1899.' Not long afterward a thorough investigation into the 
Testament and its kindred literature was published by Professor F. X. 
Funk, of Tiibingen,’ and it is strange that this book escaped the notice 
of the learned editors of the English translation,’ to which it is now my 
privilege to call attention. 

Under the modest title of ‘‘ Introduction and Notes” is hidden the 
completed comparison of the Zestament with the kindred literature ; 

*See Vol. IV, pp. 844-6, of this JOURNAL. 2See Vol. V, pp. 788-90. 


3 The Testament of Our Lord. Translated into English from the Syriac. With 
Introduction and Notes by JAMES COOPER AND ARTHUR JOHN MACLEAN. Edinburgh: 
Clark; New York: Scribner, 1902. xiv-+ 269 pages. $3, met. 
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and it may be a service to not a few if we try to give a survey of this 
field. 

I must, however, state at the outset that I cannot speak as one who 
has made this extended field of a most intricate literature the special 
object of lifelong studies; it is only with some parts of it that I am 
more intimately acquainted because they are written or preserved in 
Syriac like the TZestament; of others I cannot even read the lan- 
guages. Anew we feel the loss Christian science has suffered by the 
death of Paul de Lagarde, the only scholar able to survey this whole 
literature in its original languages, and at the same time the first, who, 
now fifty years ago, made part of it accessible, only to find that no one 
even took notice of it, since even now secular newspapers speak of the 
Testament as of an important recent discovery, although Lagarde 
had published it from a much better codex (in part, at least) in 1854, 
and translated twice into its original Greek in 1856.‘ 

I am convinced that I will serve the interests of readers better by a 
general survey than by a minute discussion of single points. Concern- 
ing the present book it is sufficient to say that the translation and the 
greater part of the introduction and notes are the work of Canon Mac- 
lean, ‘whose long residence in the East,” as the preface states, “on 
the staff of the archbishop of Canterbury’s mission to the Assyrian 
Christians, his knowledge of Syriac, and his experience as the editor of 
the Syrian Liturgy of Adai and Mari combined to give him special 
fitness for the task.” I have not made a thorough comparison of the 
translation with the original. Occasionally I have noticed some flaws— 
but whose works are free from them? Noteven those of Lagarde. On 
some passages I think I shall be able to throw a little more light; but 
I will mention only a few examples.’ 

4I have just come across another example of the general neglect into which these 
studies of Lagarde have fallen. A. Harnack, who is unrivaled in his knowledge of 
the history and literature of the ancient church, printed in his latest book, Die Mis- 
ston und Ausbreitung des Christentums, a special excursus on a council of the apos- 
tles, said to have been held at Antioch, and republished its Camones, because, as far as 
he believed, they had not been reprinted since their first publication by Bickell, and 
states regarding a biblical quotation occurring in them that it has not been verified as 
yet. Yet they had been published from the very manuscript used by Bickell, by 
LAGARDE in his Religuiae juris ecclesiastict antiguissimae graece (1856) as the third 
document of this important collection (pp. 18-20), and the quotation, too, is there recog- 
nized as from Ps. 16 (17): 14; and in 1864 these canons were repeated by PITRA in 
his Juris ecclesiastict Graecorum historia ac monumenta. Tomus I, pp. 89-95 (on the 
fourth place). 


5On pp. 90, n. 3; 97,n. 3; 105, n.9, a Syriac expression formed from the infinitive 
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But now to the Zestament itself and its kindred literature. The 
Testament, as is stated in the preface, “‘is one, and not the least interest- 
ing, of a series of writings, whereof the Didaché or ‘Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles’ is the first, and the so-called Apostolic Constitutions 
one of the last. Their aim seems to have been to provide the clergy 
of the early church with a manual of their duties and especially with 
directions for the proper fulfilment of the office of public worship.” 
This is true ; the Zestament belongs to the handbooks for the clergy ; 
is part of the manuals of ecclesiastical life, law, and ethics, and has, as 
§ 3 of the introduction informs us, many parallels in “ Church Orders.” 
A full, yet compendious description of them—* the best that has yet 
appeared’”’— may be found, we are told (p. 8), in the newly published 
Ministry of Grace, by John Wordsworth. Section 5 discusses the “The- 
ology and Characteristics of the Testament,” and § 6 its “‘ Date.” The 
latter question is said to be made extremely difficult by its almost com- 
plete dependence on internal evidence. ‘We need not wonder, then, 
that different writers have ascribed it to different ages.” Mgr. 
Rahmani considers that it belongs to the age of Irenzus, the end of 
the second century. But no other scholar follows him init. Dr. Zahn 
assigns it to about 350 A. D.; Dom Morin dates it not later than that 


of the Greek aorist is explained as if it came from the participle. Expressions like “I 
shall elect,” “I shall be elected,” are given in Syriac by “I do xetporovfca,” “I am 
xetporovnOjva.” (Some striking examples for “I do xaOaipfjoa,” “I am xadatpePjvac” 
are found in the Lefters of Severus, just published by E. W. Brooks, 50, 4; 91, 2; 138, 
3, 12; 170,93 171,16; 172, 4,19; 174,12.) At the beginning of I, 39, we must trans- 
late “if anyone becomes martyr or confessor 4y deing in prison” (not : confess, that he 
was in bonds). At II, 4 (p. 124), we must certainly read NOWP “preserver of our 
lives,” instead of N%O)P rendered “real presence of our lives.” At the end it is said, 
“John and Peter and Matthew wrote this Testament and sent it in copies from 


. Jerusalem by Dosttheus and Silas and Magnus and Aquila, whom they chose to send 


(them) to all dioceses.” In the notes, page 240, the names are discussed, but without 
success. Especially on Magnus it is avowed that no probable conjecture appears to 
have been made. Now, when we compare “the teachings of the Apostles through 
Addai,” as published by Lagarde in his Re/. Syr., p. 45, from the same manuscript 
from which he gave us the first knowledge of the Testament, and republished by 
CuRETON, Documents, pp. 35, 173, there can be no doubt that this 013372 “ Magnus” 
is O'N3, mentioned there along with Aquila and OVOOS or OVOO™ BW , as one of the 
first disciples of Paul, 2. ¢., Manaen of Acts 13:1, and then also “ Dositheus” may be 
Erastus or Aristarchus. This passage, by the way, has first been mentioned by Bickell 
in his Geschichte des Kirchenrechts (1843), Vol. I, pp. 184 ff. from a communication of 
Zenker “ Mista (?) von Lystra und Mennus.” Instead of “Tertullus” Zenker read 
“Tarbates,” completely misunderstanding the passage. Such performances we must 
notice if we wish to judge rightly of the merits of Lagarde. 
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year ; Bishop Wordsworth ascribes it to the school of Appollinarius, 
and names about 400 A. D., with which date on other grounds Har- 
nack agrees ; M. Batiffol thinks it is not earlier than the fifth century and 
may be later; and Dr. Funk, in general, agrees with this. The present 
editors decide to date it about 350, in the reign of Julian, shortly 
after 356.° 

Now, it is dangerous for an outsider like me to enter into discus- 
sion with such authorities as these. But I must mention one fact, which 
seems to have been completely overlooked in all these discussions, 
owing apparently to the separate publication of the Testament by Rah- 
mani, viz., that the Zestament is handed down to us only as part of a 
larger work, the “ Syrian Octateuch,” as it was called by Lagarde. Now, 
though it may be difficult to come to a decision on the age of the Zes- 
zament on the ground of the evidence afforded by the Zestament alone, 
it will be easy to fix the date of this Octateuch. When we look at the 
contents of the Octateuch, nay, even already, when we hear its name, 
we are at once reminded of the eight books of the Apostolic Constitutions, 
on which this Syriac Octateuch is evidently built up. As early as 1856 
a description of its contents has been published by Lagarde in his 
Religuiae Graece, p. xvii, and he has also shown there its connection 
with the Egyptian Heptateuch. Another description of it is’ to be 
found in the (old) Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts of Cambridge, 
while the new Syriac Catalogue by Wright and Cook (1901, p. 1042) 
refers to an account of these books, which is to be expected from the 
hand of Dr. Arendzen, of Christ’s College. Cooper and Maclean say 
in the present work, p. 13: 

Both the Syriac Octateuch and the Egyptian Heptateuch are probably 
derivedfrom the Afostolic Constitutions (=AC) and treat the matter dealt with 
in the Zestament and “Egyptian Church Orders,” respectively, twice over, 
though in different ways, in their early books giving those works, and in the 
later reproducing the divergent treatment of the same material in AC VIII. 


*No mention is made in this list of the date ascribed to the Testament by one of 
the few scholars who took notice of its first publication by Lagarde. In Vol. VIII, 
Nos. 20-23 of the Zeitschrift fiir christliche Wissenschaft und christliches Leben (Ber- 
lin, 1857), Dr. E. Boehmer gives a long notice of Lagarde’s Religuiae and discusses 
the date of the Zestament assigning its apocalyptic prelude to the time of Valerian 
and Marcian, comparing it with the Carmen apologeticum of Commodian. Whether 
in reviews of Bunsen’s Christianity and Mankind (V, V1)(= Analecta Antenicaena, 
I, 11), any notice of it has been taken, I cannot say. This work is so rare in our parts 
that I sought it in vain at the Royal Library of Stuttgart. 


7On account of its occurrence in the ‘‘ Buchanan Bible.” 
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But before we can approach this question we must give a survey 
of the pieces of this literature that existed or are supposed to have 
existed at one time in the various parts of the church. We follow the 
arrangement of Cooper and Maclean. With Wordsworth’s Ministry of 
Grace, Cooper and Maclean mention 


1. Church Orders of the same form with the Zestament: 

a) Lost Church Order, representing the usage of the early Roman church. 

6) The Canons of Hippolytus (CH), representing perhaps the Roman 
Church Order of the first part of the third century. 

c) The Egyptian Church Order (Eg. CO), being the second book of the 
Egyptian Heptateuch. 

a) The Ethiopic Church Order (Eth. CO), being the second part of the 
Ethiopic Statutes, the first part of which statutes is the ‘‘ Apostolic Church 
Order.” 

e) The Latin Verona Fragments published by Hauler (H), containing the 
Didascalia, Apostolic Church Order, and a Church Order, which forms “a 
connecting link” with the Zestament and the rest, and may “with some con- 
fidence’’ be considered “to be a direct source of the former.” 

J) The Testament of our Lord. 

£) The Arabic Didascalia, §§ 35-9 (Ar. D), “either the immediate source 
or the immediate descendant of the parallel portions in the Testament.” 

h) The Constitutions through Hippolytus (Const. H), usually thought to 
be a first draft of the eighth book of the Afostolic Constitutions, and repro- 
ducing part of the “ Lost Church Order.” 

2) The Apostolic Constitutions (AC), in Book VIII, also reproducing large 
parts of the ‘“ Lost Church Order.” 

2. Other Church Orders: 

a) The Didaché or Teaching of the Apostles. 

6) The Apostolic Church Order, or Canones ecclesiastici sanctorum aposto- 
lorum, putting the moral and liturgical contents of the Didaché into the 
mouth of each of the twelve apostles and enumerating Peter and Cephas 
as different apostles, preserved in at least six languages. 

3. The Didascalia, preserved in Syriac, partially in Latin, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic, forming the basis of Books I-VI of the Afostolic Constitutions. 

4. Compilations : 

a) The Syrian Octateuch. 

6) The Egyptian Heptateuch, or “ Sahidic Ecclesiastical Canons.” 

c) Hauler’s Verona Latin Fragments. 

ad) The Apostolic Constitutions. 

5. Other Illustrative Literature : 

a) Serapion’s Prayerbook. 

6) The Pilgrimage of Silvia (so-called). 

c) The Catechetical Lectures of St. Cyril of Jerusalem. 


i 
F 
i 
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Omitting the last division, we count not less than sixteen, or, as the 
Apostolic Constitutions and the Verona Latin Fragments are entered under 
different sections, fourteen separate entries of Church Orders. This 
bewildering mass will be clearer by eliminating those which have no 
independent value. For instance, the Arabic Dédascalia is certainly 
nothing but a translation of the Syriac Octateuch. An interesting man- 
uscript of the Arabic in the university library of Breslau has been 
described as early as 1821 by J. A. Theiner. It is a manuscript of the 
New Testament, but between the epistles of Paul and the Revelation 
it contains the Apostolic Canons and this Octateuch. Again, the Zesta- 
ment has had, so far as we are aware, no existence independent from 
this Syriac Octateuch and ought to have been treated everywhere as, part 
of it. Again, Book III of this Octateuch is identical with the “ Apostolic 
Church Order,” while Books IV—VIII correspond, not to the eighth 
book of the Apostolic Constitutions itself and the Apostolic Canons, as 
stated on p. 12, but apparently to those parallel texts of AC VIII, 
styled AC VIII 4, by Funk, and mentioned by Cooper-Maclean under 
the Constitutions through Hippolytus, and considered by Brightman ® 
as a preliminary draft of the eighth book by the hand of the compiler 
himself, or an excerpt from such aform. But I do not knowwhether on 
the whole it is not better to seein them with Funk merely a reworking 
of the Constitutions and an extract from them. It is aslight drawback 
that the important publication® of this scholar seems to have escaped 
the notice of the editors. It is clear that if the views of Professor Funk 
are adopted, the whole question is changed. What is considered by 
Achelis and his followers the oldest piece in this literature, the Canons of 
Hippolytus and the Egyptian Church Order takes now the last place; 
and it seems to me that the occurrence of these parallel texts in the 
Syrian Octateuch lends great weight to the views of Professor Funk. 
However, it does not fall within the limits of this paper to enter into dis- 
cussion of this question ; but I hope to earn the thanks of some readers 
by putting together some of the literature connected with the Zes¢a- 
ment : 


8 Liturgies Eastern and Western, pp. xvii-xxiv. 


9 Das Testament unseres Herrn und die verwandten Schriften. Mainz: Kirchheim, 
Igol. xii-+ 316 pages. It appeared as Parts I and II of the second volume of the 
Forschungen «zur christlichen Litteratur- und Dogmengeschichte, edited by A. 
EHRHARDT AND J. P. KirsCH. Beside this, compare FUNK’s article treating expressly 
of the eighth book of the Constitutions, “‘ Zum achten Buch der apostolischen Konstitu- 
tionen und den verwandten Schriften,” 7heologischeQuartalsc hrift (1890), pp. 223-36. 
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First publication (in part, from Codex 38 San Germanensis in Paris, now 
62 in Zotenberg’s Catalogues) by P. de Lagarde in his Religuiae iuris 
ecclesiastict antiqguissimae syriace, Vindob., 1856, pp. I-19; translated 
into Greek in the Religuiae ... . graece, pp. 80-89, and in Bunsen’s 
Analecta Antenicena. See E. Boehmer, in Zettschrift fiir christliche 
Wissenschaft und christliches Leben, Berlin (1857), Nos. 20-23. 

Second publication (in full) by Rahmani (1899) ; see above. 

Articles on Rahmani’s publication by : 

H. Achelis, in Theologische Litteraturzeitung, 1899, cols. 704-6." 

P. Batiffol, in Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastiqgue, Vol. II, pp. 51-7 ; 
and Revue bibligue, Vol. 1X, pp. 258-60. 

A. Baumstark, “ Ueberlieferung und Bezeugung der d:a0yxn,” in Romische 
Quartalschrift (Freiburg), Vol. XIV, Heft 1-2 ; “ Die arabischen Texte 
der d:a6nxn,” zbid., Heft 4. 

U. Benigni, in Bessarione, Vol. VII (1900), pp. 33-41. 

J. Brucker, in Etudes publiés par les fréres de la compagnie de Jésus, 
Vol. 81 (1899), pp. 527-35. 

P. Drews, in Theologische Studien und Kritiken, Vol.74(1901), pp. 141-70. 

F. X. Funk, in Theologische Quartalschrift, Vol. 82 (1900), pp. 161-74; 
Der Katholik, Vol. 80, pp. 1-14. 

O. v. Gebhardt, in Centralblatt fir Bibliothekswesen (1899), pp. 538 f. 

A. Harnack, in Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie (1899), pp. 878- 
gl. 

H. De Jongh, “ Le testament, et les écrits apparentés. A propos d’un 
récent ouvrage de M. le Dr. F. X. Funk,” Revue de l'histoire ecclésias- 
tigue, Juillet 1902. 

W. H. Kent, in Dublin Review (1900), pp. 254-74. 

P. Kohout, in Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift (Linz), Vol. LIII 
(1900), pp. 200-208. 

G. Morin, in Revue Bénédictine, Maredsous, Vol. XVII (1900), pp. 10-28. 

Parisot, in Journal Asiatigue, March, 1900. 

W. Riedel, in Theologisches Litteraturblatt (1900), cols. 193-7; 201-5. 

J. Wordsworth, in Revue internationale de théologie (Bern), Vol. VIII 
(1900), pp. 452-72. 

Th. Zahn, in Neue hkirchliche Zeitschrift, Vol. XI (1900), pp. 438-50. 

A new text of the apocalyptic part of the 7estament has been published 
from an independent Syriac version by P. Arendzen in the Journal of 
Theological Studies, Vol. 11, pp. 401-16, and by F. Nau in the Journal 
Asiatique, Vol. XV (1900), pp. 233-56; also published separately, Paris : 
Leroux, 28 pages. 

A very convenient survey will be found in A. Ehrhardt, Die altchristliche 
Litteratur und ihre Erforschung, von 1884-1900 (Freiburg, 1900; erster 





1° Theologische Rundschau (1902), 199 ff. 
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Supplementband zu “ Strassburger theologische Studien,” § 87): “die altesten 
Kirchenordnungen,” pp. 532-9. 

On the Didascalia see the literature in Ehrhardt, pp. 523-8 and add: 

F. X. Funk, “ La date dela didascalie des apétres,” Revue de [histoire 
ecclésiastigue (Louvain), Vol. II, pp. 798-809. 

C. Holzhey, “ Dionysius von Alexandria und die Didascalia aposto- 
lorum,” Theologisch-praktische Monatsschrift, Vol. XI, pp. 515-23, 

The latest editions and translations are: 

F. Nau, Ancienne littérature canonique Syriague. Fascicule I ; “‘La didas- 
calie, c’est-a-dire l’enseignement catholique des douze apétres et des 
saints disciples de notre Sauveur,” Traduite du Syriaque pour la 
premiére fois. (Extrait du Canoniste contemporain, février 1901 & mai 
1902), Paris, 1902; 172 pages. 

And last, not least : 

Horae Semiticae, No. 1; ‘The Didascalia Apostolorum in Syriac.” 
Edited from a Mesopotamian manuscript with various readings and 
collations of other MSS. by Margaret Dunlop Gibson. London: C. J. 
Clay and Sons, 1903. x +236 pages. 

Horae Semiticae, No. Il: “ The Diadascalia apostolorum in English,” 
translated from the Syriac. /dzd., xviii-+ 113 pages. 

The latest addition is: 

Funk, “ Ein Fragment zu den apostolischen Konstitutionen,” 7heologische 
Quartalschrift, 1903, pp. 195-202. Onthe fragment printed by Cote- 
lier, Grabe (SPicz?., 1700, 1,54), Hilgenfeld (ov. Test. extra can., IV), 
Pitra (1,301), Jacoby, 1902. 


Es, NESTLE. 
MAULBRONN, GERMANY. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY.’ 


Tuis is practically a rewritten book. Its two volumes are each 
nearly equal in dimensions to the entire original work. And the 
rewriting was well worth while. Our age certainly demands above all 
things, of those who undertake to interpret Scripture, that they shall 
give to biblical writings their historic setting. Exegesis must be 
historical or nothing. None appreciate this demand of the times 
better than Pfleiderer. Few have done more than he, especially in the 
study of Paul, to illuminate the text by the depiction of the historic 
conditions and contemporary thought. Hence his Urchristenthum was 


t Das Urchristenthum; seine Schriften und Lehren,in geschichtlichem Zusammen- 
hang, beschrieben von OTTO PFLEIDERER. Zweite, neubearbeitete und erweiterte 
Auflage. Berlin: Keimer, 1902. Band I, viii+-696 pages; Band II, v-+714 
pages. M. 24. 
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already in 1887 a great and stimulating work, in spite of a sometimes 
extreme radicalism. It is proportionately better in 1902. There is 
something of the genius of Baur in the comprehensiveness of the con- 
ception and treatment of the subject. And the spirit of Baur is 
continually felt, sometimes for the worse, more often for the better. 

The first division of Vol. I naturally deals with the apostle Paul, 
his personality, training, conversion, and call, his letters,? and his 
theology. Here we cannot too highly commend the chapter on Paul’s 
Greco-Jewish training. Paul was, indeed, no direct disciple of the 
Stoics, whose great seat of learning was his native town. But long 
since, Lightfoot, in his admirable dissertation on Seneca and St. Paul 
showed that, consciously or unconsciously, the controlling ideas of 
Paul’s life were ideas which he shared with the great Stoic moralists of 
his day. In fact, they had already penetrated Judaism by two open- 
ings, the philosophy of Philo and the Pharisean ethics and religion of 
the book of Wisdom. Of the influence of the latter there is indispu- 
table proof in the letters of Paul. He himself may have been uncon- 
scious of the preparation he was undergoing to interpret the religious 
ideas of the Semitic to the Aryan world; he may have had as little 
sympathy with the broadly receptive spirit of his teacher Gamaliel 
toward the writings of the Greeks, as he had with Gamaliel’s tolerant 
attitude toward the Christians. But Paul’s great conceptions of the 
antithesis of flesh and spirit, Messiah as a 6cds owryp, the inworking of 
God in man, both to will and to do, his mysticism, his pleroma doc- 
trine of the “heavenly,” “spiritual’’ man who is “the head of every 
man,” in whom all distinctions of bond and free, Jew and gentile, 
male and female, disappear, cannot be fully appreciated without the 
realization that Paul zew the thought and religious aspiration of the 
Greek world, even if in his youthful days he may have viewed it with 
hostility, just as he 4ew the beliefs and hopes of the Christians whom 
he persecuted, and afterward found them the key to his own soul’s 
problems. 

Personally the present writer cannot but feel that Pfleiderer fails 
(pp. 60-73) to do justice to the value of Romans, chap. 7, as a historical 
source. Paul’s conversion was not due to misgivings as to his logic. 
He could not have ascribed it so directly to God if it had been. The 
crisis was primarily moral, not intellectual. The collapse of his Phari- 
saism was due to his sense of the hopelessness of the struggle against 


?Only 2 Thessalonians, Ephesians, and the pastoral epistles being treated as 
mainly spurious. 
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the “law of sin in his members,” so long as he was bound to that 
“body of death,” the flesh. The experience described in the great 
autobiographic chapter is made general; but its note is too keen and 
anguished not to come originally from Paul’s most vital experience ; 
and that experience is one whose closest affinifies are with Stoicism, 
not Pharisaism, though Paul may very well have failed to realize this. 

A more distinctive feature, however, of Pfleiderer’s present treat- 
ment of the narrative is his frank adoption of the theory that the 
Jerusalem conference of Acts, chap. 15, Gal. 2: 1-10, belongs chrono- 
logically defore Acts, chaps. 13,14. His chief reason is Paul’s descrip- 
tion of the scene of his earlier missionary activity in Gal. 1: 2, as “the 
regions of Syria and Cilicia,” with no mention of the important 
provinces evangelized on the “first missionary journey.” It might be 
added that the “Jerusalem decrees” are also addressed to the 
Christians of ‘‘ Antioch, Syria and Cilicia,” the compiler of Acts mani- 
festly stretching his sources when in 16:4 he makes Paul and Silas 
deliver them also to the Galatian churches. 

The theory is a somewhat radical departure, and those who defend 
the invariable accuracy of Luke will be justified in strongly urging the 
manifest intention of Acts to group together the missionary enterprise 
of chaps. 13, 14, winding up, as it does, with the report of the mission- 
aries of how God “had opened the door of faith to the gentiles,” with 
the effort of the reactionary party in Jerusalem to impose the yoke of 
the law. Moreover, Paul’s statement of his motive for steadfast 
resistance in Jerusalem “that the truth of the gospel might abide with 
you” (Gal. 2:5), certainly is more significant on the view of Zahn. 
Still, if the first missionary journey be placed, with Pfleiderer, between 
the Jerusalem conference and Peter’s coming to Antioch, there would 
seem to be no insuperable objection. This early dating of the Jerusalem 
council implies, however, too great and radical changes in accepted 
conceptions of events to be easily admitted. It must for the present 
be regarded as sud Lite. 

On the other hand, Pfleiderer’s representation (p. 86) of Peter’s 
conduct at Antioch can fairly be declared behind the times. Baur’s 
view of Peter as a direct antagonist of Paul, a leader of the Judaizers, is 
definitively superseded. Peter cannot be supposed at Antioch to have 
been deliberately false to the pledge so frankly and cordially given at 
Jerusalem. And Barnabas! Would Barnabas, after having won his 
case along with Paul at the decisive session in Jerusalem, be now car- 
ried away with a “dissimulation” which had no greater backing than 
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a few “delegates from James”? Of course, the question raised at 
Antioch must have been a new question. Gentile freedom from the 
Law was a settled issue. But the context is perfectly explicit regard- 
ing the real point in debate. The vacillation of Peter “and the rest 
of the Jews” was not caused by misgivings as to gentile laxity, but as 
to their own. They were in doubt as to ¢heir duty in the matter of 
“eating with the gentiles.” They did, from Paul’s point of view, by 
withdrawing, ‘‘compel the gentiles to Judaize”’ to the extent of purging 
the tables of “pollutions.” But they were not consciously false to 
their pledge. They were making no propaganda of legalism. They 
might even have replied to Paul that Ae, by insisting that they should 
eat, ‘asking no questions for conscience’ sake” as to the legal purity 
of the food, was really the violator of the agreement, and was “coim- 
pelling the Jews to heathenize.” Thus the issue between Peter and 
Paul was not one of principle, but only of the application of the Jeru- 
salem agreement. At first Peter gave it Paul’s interpretation. Jews 
among gentiles were to be “as without the law.” When the delegation 
came “from James” he took the view of James embodied in the four 
decrees, which from their contents are clearly drawn (of course subse- 
quent to Peter’s visit to Antioch) to meet precisely this issue.* The 
conduct of Barnabas is inexplicable on any other understanding of the 
case. In view of the fundamental importance of a right conception of 
the issue it is unfortunate that Pfleiderer’s representation should seem 
to imply that Peter and even Barnabas were now actually renewing 
the demand of the legalists, although these had just met, at their own 
hands, a complete and signal overthrow. 

We may pass more rapidly over Pfleiderer’s treatment of the his- 
torical books. His well-known very late dating of Matthew is less in 
opposition to accepted views than might appear. For Pfleiderer him- 
self admits the circulation of an earlier form of the gospel, and his 
opponents on their part tend more and more to admit the lateness of 
some of its editorial features. That it was unknown in its present 
form to Luke is a contention in which Pfleiderer will have constantly 
increasing support. 

We find ourselves fully in accord with Pfleiderer’s increasingly posi- 
tive demand (p. 400) for some measure of return to the Urevangelium 
theory by way of supplement to the overworked “ two-document”’ idea. 

3 Even the warning against “fornication” has the same bearing as those against 
“polluted” foods. Clem. Hom. explains that “ fornication and adultery are unlike all 


other sins, in that they defile not only those guilty, but also those who eat or associate 
with them.” 
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The relation of Luke to Mark, especially in the story of the passion, 
cannot be explained—Johannes Weiss is the latest to reiterate the fact 
—by anything short of a fundamental common source, call we it the 
Ur-Markus, or Lucan Special Source. But Pfleiderer makes too little 
of his own principles, and too much of the inventiveness of our third 
evangelist, when he conceives him, ¢. g., as developing the temptation 
story, Luke 4: 1-13, out of the mere allusion of Mark 1:12, 13, or the 
Baptist’s preaching, Luke 3: 10-14, from his own inner consciousness. 

His historical criticism is open to more serious objection. To say 
that in the transactions of the upper room there is no prospect of 
death and that the Last Supper itself reflects only Stegesgewissheit (/) 
in the confident expectation of an earthly kingdom (p. 388) is to make 
the whole story of Gethsemane incomprehensible. Even if we suppose 
Luke 22:35-8 to reflect the ipsissima verba of Jesus, without any 
coloration due to the evangelist’s desire to find a fulfilment of the 
Scripture, “‘He was reckoned with the transgressors,” in the arrest 
itself, instead of subsequent time in general, as the context and the 
parallel in John 15: 16—16: 4, would indicate, still Jesus’ unwilling- 
ness to perish by the dagger of a midnight assassin in the pay of 
Annas will not prove that he still cherished at this time the expecta- 
tion of temporal success. In reality the saying has far more to do with 
the contrasted conditions under which the Twelve are henceforth to do 
their service in preaching the kingdom, than with Jesus’ own present 
danger. 

We may say in general that, in attributing the spiritualization of Jew- 
ish messianism to Jesus’ followers rather than to himself, even denying 
to Jesus personally any application to himself of the title “Son of man,” 
Pfleiderer is carrying a justifiable principle of criticism to an unjusti- 
fiable extreme. Doubtless the tragedy of Calvary had incomparable 
effect in transforming the crude messianism of the disciples into a 
religious faith. It is well to emphasize this neglected fact. But with- 
out the previous vain efforts of Jesus, on which all the gospels so per- 
sistently dwell, to effect this transformation, the reaction from despair 
to faith would never have come. If Jesus had never applied to him- 
self the prophecy, if not the title, of the “Son of man,” or pointed to a 
victory even over the power of Sheol itself, the tragedy of Calvary 
would have been the final obliteration of his life-work. To attribute 
to Jesus’ followers rather than to himself the transfiguration of mere 
Jewish messianism into germinant Christianity, accomplished as it was 
in the flaming crucible of suffering and disaster, but impossible without 
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a heroic faith in God and a sublime insight of spirituality to be learned 
from him alone, is to seek the source of day in mere paltry satellites. 
The beginning of the faith was that Jesus’ disciples “remembered” 
that he had thus taught them. 

The second volume includes a third division on Hellenism and 
Gnosticism, a fourth on “Ecclesiastical Literature, of Doctrine and 
Exhortation,” and a fifth on “ Proto-Christian Apologetics.” The clas- 
sification is significant. Before passing from the Palestinian type of 
thought represented by the synoptic writers and in some degree by 
Paul, we are given an insight—and a very illuminating and helpful 
one, into the conditions of religious thought and practice in the Hel- 
lenic world which Christianity is about to invade, undergoing itself 
change and assimilative development in the process. 

Here, however, we must again dissent. The keen analysis of criti- 
cism can detect real differences between the Paulinism of the period 
before and after the Cesarean imprisonment, though perhaps not 
greater than between the eschatology of 1 Corinthians and Philippians ; 
but it is helpless in face of the task of accounting for the so-called 
deutero-Paulinism of Ephesians-Colossians, without another Paul. 
That Paul in the interim between Romans and Philemon should have 
passed to new and larger conceptions of the Christ whom he was 
resolved to know spiritually only and not after the flesh, and that with 
the receding of the legalistic question from the chief focus of battle 
in favor of new controversies against tendencies of Greek and 
Hellenistic rather than pharisaic type, and should develop a logos 
doctrine in all but the name, and a pleroma doctrine complete, is less 
incredible than any theory hitherto advanced for the non-Pauline 
origin and influence of Colossians and Ephesians. ‘The fact is, it is 
just this personality of Paul which explains the transition of Chris- 
tianity from a spiritualized type of Jewish messianism to a world- 
religion satisfactory both to the instincts of individual religion now 
expressing themselves in the “mysteries” and cults of the thiasi, and 
at the same time to the speculative logic of philosophy as exploited 
by Gnostics and Theosophists. If we had not the record of just 
this unique personality, we should have to postulate it. The admittedly 
genuine Pauline epistles go far beyond the point of development of 
synoptic tradition, taken as a whole. Chronologically earlier, they 
contain a far more universalized, Hellenized type of Christianity. In 
the same way the christological epistles go beyond their time. The 
genius of Paul explains them better than mere imitation by a later 
and more developed age. 
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It is all the more needless for Pfleiderer to give up as interpolated 
the passage, Phil. 2: 6, 7, which in the former edition (pp. 150, 218) 
he rightly interpreted as a contrast with Gen., chap. 9, and to carry 
down the discussion of Colossians and Ephesians until after his admi- 
rable review of Hellenism and Gnosticism, that in this very review 
he corroborates so much of Friedlander’s argument for the pre-Chris- 
tian origin of some New Testament types of Gnosticism, ¢. g., the 
Cainites (p. 53). His exhibition of the Persian and Babylonian 
elements in current syncretistic theosophy and ritual is in line with 
Gunkel’s and Cumont’s researches, and has recently been supplemented 
by Grill. To place these alongside of the relics of early Gnosticism 
in apocryphal acts and gospels, which exhibit the popular form of 
these speculative systems, is a good arrangement for interpretative 
purposes. The writings in question may be late relics of the type of 
thought they represent; but some knowledge of this type of thought 
should precede interpretation of the writings of the Pauline school, 
and still more the Johannine. 

It is surely a sign of promise for ultimate agreement in questions 
of New Testament criticism, that critics of all schools are now so 
closely in agreement, not only with one another, but with the positive 
and unequivocal statement of second-century tradition on the question 
of the date of Revelation. Doubtless Pfleiderer is right in declaring this 
book, despite the immense progress of the last two decades of criticism 
and interpretation, “still the most obscure of the whole New Testament.” 
Nevertheless, to have reached a practically unanimous result of so vital 
a kind, involving the complete abandonment of one of the strong- 
holds of Tiibingen, may well encourage us. Moreover, the agreement 
as to the composite character of the work, involving the incorporation 
of older Jewish or Jewish-Christian apocalypse, is scarcely less com- 
plete. Perhaps there may never be agreement as to details of docu- 
mentary analysis ; but with recognition of Ephesus as the mi/ieu,g5 A. D. 
as the approximate date, and adapted Jewish or Jewish-Christian 
apocalypse as the material, we have the essential factors of the problem. 
Its solution becomes now simply a question of advancing knowledge 
of conditions in proconsular Asia at this date, and of the class of 
literature to which the book belongs. 

It may seem strange, in view of the almost invariable practice of 
apocalyptic writers, that Pfleiderer does not raise the question of pseu- 


4 Die persische Mysterienreligion im rimischen Reich und das Christenthum. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1903. 
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donymity in the case of Revelation, but takes instead the easy course 
of dismissing the “prophet John” as a character of no importance. 
Certainly he is right in declaring (p. 420) that ‘‘the whole Johannine 
problem in recent times among us has been switched onto a siding 
without issue, by the manner in which the presbyter John with his 
fellows has been padded out to the dimensions of a historical factor.” 
Pfleiderer seeks to account for the authoritative attitude of the “John” 
of Revelation toward the Seven Churches of Asia by the prophetic 
spirit which inspired him, but Philadelphia, Sardis, Thyatira, and the 
rest will also have had their prophets. What makes “John” so 
important a character that a prophecy coming through him should have 
predominant authority? For “John to the Seven Churches of Asia” 
is not the same as “the Spirit to the Churches.” Recognize, as all 
must who have given critical scrutiny to the facts, that there is no 
evidence whatsoever for any presbyter John é# Asia, and the only 
alternatives for Revelation are complete authenticity, or pseudonymity 
like that of practically all other writings of the class. Here is the 
dividing line for the question so fundamental for the Ephesian canon 
called “Johannine,” whether the second-century tradition of the son 


of Zebedee in Asia rests upon the early acceptance of Revelation, or 
whether it has genuine historical foundation. Revelation, if not 
genuine, could scarcely have been so heartily and gladly accepted by 


men like Papias and Justin, appearing as it did almost within the 
recollection of these men, if not within the very lifetime of the apostle 
himself, had John lived in Asia “until the times of Trajan.” The 
churches of Asia, if John were still living among them, must have 
known whether the work was authentic or not. Its pseudonymity> 
then, implies rejection of the tradition of John in Asia. Conversely 
the welcome given to this authoritative ally by the champions of 
chiliasm in the Asiatic church, while it does not prove any knowledge 
on their part of the situation so vaguely described as being “in the isle 
Patmos for the word of God and the testimony of Jesus,” affords at 
least half the explanation for the later formed tradition. The other 
half is afforded by the traditional association of Polycarp with the 
apostle, which played so great a part in the later quartodeciman con- 
troversy, but by no means requires any other scene than Palestine for 
the intercourse in question. 

It can hardly fail to be felt as something of an omission in a history 
of “Early Christianity, its Literature and Doctrine in Their Historical 
Connection,” that nothing whatever should be said on the question 
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of John in Asia, and nothing of the relation of the Asiatic school to 
the Palestinian ; but of this we shall have more to say in discussion of 
our author’s method in general. 

Rejecting the apostolic authorship of Revelation, Pfleiderer feels, 
of course, no objection to the authenticity of the gospel and epistles 
of John on the score of the extreme difference in style, vocabulary, 
doctrinal standpoint, and all other marks of authorship between the 
former and the latter. Needless to say, his analysis of the doctrinal 
and historical contents of what we may designate the logos literature 
is not thereby made more favorable to the claims of tradition. On the 
contrary, the relation of the fourth gospel to synoptic tradition,’ is one 
of complete dependence, practically all the new matter, whether of 
discourse or narrative, being historically valueless, and the changes 
always in the direction of doctrinal prepossession. The relation of 
Johannine doctrine to Pauline and deutero-Pauline thought is properly 
shown to be preponderant and that to Alexandrianism both less direct 
and less considerable. The logos doctrine of ‘“‘ John” borrows little 
more than its terminology from the latter. Like the logos doctrine of 
Ignatius, to which it gives a larger, freer, and more philosophic 
expression, it rests upon the Pauline epistles. It is to be understood 
only in antithesis to the docetic Gnosticism which it opposes, and rep- 
resents against these speculations an “interpretation” of the life and 


teachings of Jesus in the light of Paulinism, as truly as Papias repre- 
sents the “interpretations’’ of the concrete, traditional, Palestinian 
school. 


It is no small merit of Pfleiderer to have placed the fourth gospel 
and Johannine epistles in their proper historical relation between the 
deutero-Pauline writings and the second-century apologists, showing 
how the Pauline conceptions were capable of interpreting the gospel 
in a way to supersede the speculative mysticism and theosophy of 
nascent Gnosticism by a deeper, truer metaphysic, while men of the 
type of Luke, Ignatius, Polycarp, and Papias were doing their utmost 
to preserve and defend the historic tradition as it had been delivered 
by the eyewitnesses, elders, and ministers of the Word. Each branch 
of the Asiatic church, the Pauline and the elder apostolic, did its own 
share in the great period of conflict and transition which covers the 
first half of the second century. The common foe was docetic Gnosti- 

5Represented in this author’s hands, as Pfleiderer thinks, by Mark, Luke, and 


some gospel kindred to Matthew and perhaps to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, but itself not our Matthew. 
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cism, and the Johannine writings will be understood when they receive 
their place as the application of Paulinism to this great crisis. The 
mere question who wrote the books is of slight importance compared 
with some such historical understanding of them. Doubtless our 
estimate of the degree of accuracy with which the fourth gospel 
reproduces the teachings of Jesus and the events of his career will be 
radically transformed by a dating in 125-40 A. D., just as they are 
already profoundly affected in circles which cling to the traditional 
authorship, by the forced acknowledgment of its highly subjective 
character and distortion of historical perspective. This can hardly 
appear otherwise than a loss, at least for the time being, and in the 
eyes of the general reader. But the criticism, however radical, which 
can vindicate itself by giving to these greatest writings of all literature 
their true historical setting, enabling us to read them in the new light 
of their author’s real purpose and environment, will deserve only the 
heartiest thanks of church as well as world of scholarship. To this 
end the work of Pfleiderer offers an undeniable and valued con- 
tribution. 


The group of writings which is next discussed includes 1 Peter, 
Jude, 2 Peter, the apocalypse of Peter, the Shepherd of Hermas, epistle 
of James, epistle of Barnabas and Didaché, under the head Gemein- 
christliche (“katholische”) Erbauungs-Schriften; and the Clementine 


Writings® in a group by themselves. One can see little reason, aside 
from the mere superscription, for classifying 1 Peter with the pseudo- 
Petrine writings, or in fact with the rest of this group. It is true that 
Pfleiderer regards it as pseudonymous and dates it under Trajan ; also 
that it is not doctrinal in character, but practically hortatory. But 
it is far more illuminative to discuss it in connection with the 
development of the Paulinism which it reflects, in the Asiatic churches 
which it addresses, than to throw it into so promiscuous a lot as is here 
assembled. What requires to be done is carefully to analyze out the 
non-Pauline elements of the doctrine of this unquestionably early and 
important document and thus gain from it some idea of the progress 
of Christian thought among the Pauline churches in Asia. Its Paulin- 
ism is undeniable. Its non-Pauline element is for some reason called 
Petrine. The present reviewer is content to be as conservative as 
Moffatt in thinking that the real reason may well be that Peter him- 
self had something to do with the writing of it. Whether this be the 
case or not, the early use of the writing, its genuineness and simplicity 


61 and 2 Clement, Homilies, and Recognitions. 
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of character, should preserve it from such mere cursory handling as 
Pfleiderer’s. Even Jude and 2 Peter deserve to be treated more from 
the point of view of the history of early Christian thought than that of 
mere introduction. We have a superfluity of “Introductions” which 
discuss for us, sometimes polemically from the apologetic or the anti- 
traditional side, less often in the truly critical spirit, the mere 
questions of date and authorship which Pfleiderer threshes over again. 
But surely the work of the historian goes beyond this. Let the best 
and most rational conclusion available be adopted on these disputed 
points, and then proceed. We wish to know what relation the writing 
bears to the course of events and the development of Christian thought. 

The same criticism applies to the whole series of writings thrown 
together in such miscellaneous fashion between the Johannine writings 
and apologists. They have no significance where they stand, and 
might as well be anywhere else, save that in Pfleiderer’s opinion they 
date about this time. 


The writings of the apologists, from the preaching of Peter to 
Tertullian and the epistle to Diognetus, form a more consistent group, 
and are perhaps fairly included in the history here treated. At least 
it is well for the public, and perhaps for some scholars, to realize how 
indefinable is the line which separates the canonical from post- 


canonical writings. Moreover, the theology of the apologists affords 
certainly a more general and fairer view of Christian thought in its 
earliest maturity than that of the anti-Gnostic controversialists ; other- 
wise one would wonder why Tertullian should be included and Irenzus 
excluded. But Christianity vindicating itself before the world forms 
a fitting scene with which to close the drama, and we are not reluctant 
with our applause as the curtain falls. 

But why, oh why, in a book of over 1,400 octavo pages are we left 
absolutely without the means of recovering the passage we would fain 
refer to again? A meager list of passages quoted from biblical and 
other authors, and a still more meager table of contents prefacing the 
second volume, constitute the entire apparatus of this kind. Index 
there is none whatever! Can it be that this is not intended as a work 
of reference? The style is indeed easy and flowing; footnotes, 
instead of exhibiting an immense thesaurus of learned material, are 
conspicuous by their absence; one moves on through the book as if 
listening to a course of public lectures; and for this method of expo- 
sition of his subject Professor Pfleiderer’s natural endowments admi- 
rably qualify him. He has a lucidity of style, a vividness in presentation, 
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an aptness in seizing and setting forth the point of real interest, which 
make the book, in spite of its size, thoroughly readable. Moreover, 
Pfleiderer is too genuine a scholar to treat his subject superficially. 
The absence of references and footnotes is no indication of inadequate 
preparation. The work is a truly great one, a work which for its read- 
able qualities might well repay translation. 

The general criticism which we have to make is one which goes 
deeper and concerns the method itself of the writer. The title prom- 
ises a consideration of proto-Christian literature and doctrine in 
geschichtlichem Zusammenhang. The distinctive feature of this title, 
classifying the book as something more than an introduction to New 
Testament literature, is the promise to exhibit for the reader the his- 
torical connection of the writings. It is something which calls aloud 
in our day to be done, and we may reasonably look to one of the 
great disciples of Baur to do it. What Baur attempted for the dis- 
ordered results of mere negative criticism in his day, classifying the lit- 
erary material which a dawning criticism had robbed of its traditional 
status, on the basis of a critical survey of the historical conditions 
of its origin, deserves in our day to be attempted anew. But Pfleiderer 
cannot be said to have adequately fulfilled his promise, if he has even 
attempted it in this sense. The book is little more than another 
“introduction,” in somewhat more flowing style, with somewhat fuller 
paraphrastic synopsis of the contents, and inclusion of some of the 
post-canonical writings. The reader must to a very large extent fur- 
nish his own geschichtlichen Zusammenhang. 

Nor is this a mere fault of omission, nor excusable from want of 
material. It is a fault of method, of the general conception of the 
subject. Thus the lack of appreciation of the importance of geo- 
graphical relations is significant. In the reviewer’s judgment one of 
the best features of the book is the appreciation as never before, not 
even in the earlier editions of the work itself, of the importance for 
our understanding of Paul of some knowledge of the Mithra-mysteries. 
Grill’s work, already referred to, sums up briefly (p. 50) such a mass 
of coincidences, in both doctrine and practice, as make accidental 
coincidence simply insupposable. Above all the rest, Paul’s circular 
to the churches of the Lycus valley, known as Ephesians, becomes for 
the first time fully intelligible when read in the light of the doctrine 
of the mysteries, especially those of Mithra. But Harnack has shown 
that western Asia Minor, and the Hellenic lands in general, remained 
almost completely free from the influence of this Persian religion 
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which spread over almost all the rest of the Roman Empire. How, 
then, account for the presence of ideas in Ephesians, which can 
scarcely have grown up save in contact with this religion? There is 
one great exception to the geographic distribution above spoken of. 
Cilicia was the earliest seat of Mithra-worship in all the Greco-Roman 
world. Tarsus was its headquarters, as it was of the Stoicism which 
has also left its indelible imprint upon the myths of Mithra. Be the 
facts what they may regarding the early interrelation of these rival 
religions of the individual soul and personal immortality through com- 
munion with a Deliverer God, which competed for the adhesion of the 
Greco-Roman world, geographical relations, as well as time relations, 
fall to be considered. 

Still more significant of this lack is the grouping of his material by 
our author, and his method of treatment. In general we have a group 
of writings paraphrased in a concise and really admirable synopsis, 
then an analysis of the “theology of” the writer or writers in question. 
This works fairly well at the beginning, for, in spite of the earlier 
“theology” of the material which they contain, our synoptic writers 
are themselves dominated by a Pauline and post-Pauline theology. 
And it is well to be reminded of the fact. We can therefore regard as 
in some sense “ historical” an order which even brings in “‘ The Preach- 
ing of Jesus and Belief of the Primitive Church” at the very end of 
Vol. I. In some sense this is at least chronological. We have already 
expressed our approval of the unchronological discussion of Hellenism 
and Gnosticism before the writings of the deutero-Pauline and Johan- 
nine school. But why should we have under the general head of 
“Johannine Writings” first a paraphrase of Revelation, the gospel and 
epistles of John, then a discussion of their date and authorship, fol- 
lowed by an analysis of “The Johannine Theology,” as if all five 
writings represented a common type of thought, or stages of develop- 
ment in the same school? What, pray, has the theology of the last 
four to do with the first, save the bare accident that in its present form 
Revelation happens to have been written in Ephesus, and purports to 
be the work of “John,” though not as Pfleiderer thinks, the same John 
as he to whom the other writings are ascribed? Classify the logos 
literature with the Ignatian letters, or connect it with Ephesians and 
Hebrews ; or with Justin, if you will, but by what right of “historical 
connection,” save mere coincidence of name, can it be grouped with 
Revelation to form the basis of an alleged “Johannine theology” ? 

The fact is, a work purporting to give us the “historical connection 
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of early Christian literature’”’ should cut loose entirely from the meth- 
ods and the groupings of the New Testament introductions. Instead 
of a repetition of the debates on dates and authorship of which we are 
weary, there should be at least the attempt to depict the development 
of the great early-Christian schools of thought, the Palestinian, Anti- 
ochian, Ephesian, Alexandrian, Roman. Instead of a nondescript 
group labeled “Johannine” for merely traditional reasons, after the 
tradition has been abandoned, we should have an outline of Paulinism 
and ultra-Pauline Gnostic docetism in Asia. Writings bearing upon 
the history of Christianity in Ephesus and Asia should be grouped 
according to their relation to the history. We should have Romans, 
chap. 16, utilized, to begin with. Ephesians, Colossians, the pastoral 
epistles, Acts, chaps. 19, 20, the Leucian Acts,’ Ignatius and Polycarp, 
and the fourth gospel and epistles of John. We should learn some- 
thing of Cerinthus, of the Docetic controversy and the application of 
the logos doctrine of Paul to meet it. We should have Revelation 
brought in in its “historical”’ relation in connection with the chiliastic 
controversy. We should be shown Ignatius, Polycarp, and Papias on 
the one side, and the Docetists who “perverted the sayings of the 
Lord to their own lusts, denying that there is either resurrection or 
judgment,” on the other. We should trace the transfer of Palestinian 
tradition after the destruction of the Jerusalem church in the war of 
Bar Cochbar, to Ephesus. We should understand the sacramentarian 
position of the fourth gospel with relation to the quartodeciman con- 
troversy, on the one side, and Gnostic deniers of a Christ whose flesh 
is the food of immortality, or who came by blood and not by water 
only, on the other. Baldensperger’s attempt to define one of the 
apologetic interests of the fourth evangelist would receive more con- 
sideration. There would be less clinging to Baur’s holy-coat fetish, as 
if the unity of the fourth gospel precluded all attempts to investigate 
the history of its material. 

Perhaps we demand too much of science in its present stage. But 
at least let us keep this ideal: Something more than a mere chrono- 
logical dating of books and summary of their contents, something 
more even than a general background of the thought and belief of the 

7One result of this bringing together of writings which have real historical con- 
nection will be some surprising confirmations of criticism. What could be more 
unlooked for than confirmation of SCHULTz’s theory of Rom., chap. 16, as originally 
addressed to Ephesus, discovered in the Gnostic Acts of John (ca. 160 A. D.), 


which certainly reflect ancient Ephesian traditions? Yet the very center of the open- 
ing scene of the drama in the Acts of John is the house of Andronicus. Cf. Rom. 16:7. 
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times. Let us have the New Testament books-—nay, all the writings 
of primitive Christianity—in the place and conditions and circum- 
stances of their origin, in their relation to the historical progress of 
ecclesiastical thought and life in the various branches of the church. 
For what Pfleiderer has given let us be grateful, and let us look for 
more to come. 


BENJAMIN W. Bacon. 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


New Haven, Conn. 


RECENT LITERATURE ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Wuat Huck endeavored to do for students of the Greek New Tes- 
tament has been done in France for Bible readers in general by Morel 
and Chastand.* One is attracted to this latest arrangement of the gospel 
text by the first word on the cover—*concordance.” The authors do 
not attempt another “harmony ;” but believing that a careful compar- 
ison of the first three gospels constitutes “the best and most accessible 
commentary on the text,” they give, under 136 appropriate headings, 
a translation of the synoptic text, with only such passages from John 
as run parallel with the earlier narratives. The book is polychrome. 
Mark’s column is uncolored, his text being regarded as the oldest ; 
Matthew’s is pink, and Luke’s green. Material from the fourth gospel 
has a yellow ground. For convenience and attractiveness — not unim- 
portant qualities of any book—this concordance is admirable. Yet 
it is something more than a simple comparative arrangement of the 
text; it contains a considerable number of interpretative notes. One 
class of these refers to current Protestant and Catholic translations of 
the gospels into French, of which there are no less than thirteen. 
Another class, in larger type, gives carefully selected passages of Scrip- 
ture that bear on the understanding of the text, ¢. g.,-the original of 
the quotations, in some instances according to the LXX as well as 
according to the Hebrew. There are some critical notes on important 
variants and on other textual phenomena, but these are subordinated 
to the practical aim of the book. As to the chronological arrange- 
ment of the text it may be noted that the rejection in Nazareth is 
placed by the side of Mark 6:1-6, and not, as even the seventh edition 
of Broadus’ gives it, in connection with Matt. 4:13. The Johannean 

* Concordance des évangiles synoptiques. Par ERNEST MOREL ET GEDEON CHAs- 
TAND. Lausanne: Bridel, 1902. 140 pages. 


24 Harmony of the Gospels in the Revised Version. By JOHN A. BROADUS. 
Revised by ARCHIBALD THOMAS ROBERTSON. New York: Armstrong & Son, 1903. 
xvii + 290 pages. 
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cleansing of the temple is given with the synoptic, as though another 
version of the same event. 

A new edition of Blass’s Grammar of New Testament Greek? shows 
improvement in numerous points. The book has been reset and more 
attractively than at first. The new edition has nineteen pages more 
than the first, and the new page is slightly larger than the old. The 
spelling of numerous German words has been changed, and greater 
uniformity has thus been secured. Where the first edition wrote 
correkt the second has orrekt. Instead of the letter ¢ in words where 
the consonant is soft, we have z, thus zéfat for cifat, and soztativen for 
sociativen, and when the letter is hard, it seems to be represented 
always by &. The additional material seems to be distributed pretty 
evenly through the book. Footnotes have been expanded, and new 
ones added. References to discoveries and investigations made since 
1896 are met on every hand, which indicates plainly that the new edi- 
tion marks a real advance upon the old. 

One of the early Christian Fathers, in reply to the question what 
new thing Jesus had brought to the world, said the new that he 
brought was himself. With this agrees the thought of a Jewish rabbi of 
the present day, who in attempting to account for the origin of Chris- 
tianity, finds the supreme cause in the personality of Jesus. He had 
an “unusual self-consciousness,” a “rare measure of humility and 
modesty,” and unlike the other messiahs, he gave himself to the poor 
and wretched. The loyalty and admiration of his disciples were so 
great that they survived the Master’s death. Faith in his return united 
them, and thus within Judaism the new sect arose. The doctrines of 
the gospel have nothing essentially new. Even the Lord’s Prayer can 
be produced word for word from Jewish sources. The separation of 
this sect from Judaism was due chiefly to two facts — the influence of 
Paul, who rejected both law and tradition, and the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 70 A.D. This event was also the destruction of the 
ritual of sacrifice, but the Pauline doctrine of the sacrificial death of 
Jesus became for the new sect a satisfactory substitute. Dr. Vogel- 
stein concedes that Christianity has rendered one great service to the 
world, viz., that of teaching men faith in one God. 

3Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch. Von FRIEDRICH BLASs. Zweite, 
verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. 
xii + 348 pages. 

4 Die Anfange des Talmuds und die Entstehung des Christenthums. Vortrag von 


HERMANN VOGELSTEIN. KOnigsberg i. Pr.: Ostdeutsche Buchhandlung, 1902. 28 
pages. 
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Among the striking evidences of the interest of the world in the 
life of Jesus is the fact that during the past fifteen years there has been 
a minute investigation of all early literature to discover every word 
that the Master may have spoken, which was not gathered into the 
canonical gospels. The results of such investigation, together with the 
Fayoom and Behnesa Fragments, constitute the most valuable part of 
The Extra-Canonical Life of Christ’ This is not a new edition of the 
author’s book on the same subject published in 1887, but rather a new 
work. The first two parts give the apocryphal material concerning 
the early life, the death and resurrection of Jesus ; Part III contains 
“* Miscellaneous Records,” as the Abgar and Pilate documents ; and 
Part IV, the sayings of Jesus. Parts I and IV have each a biblio- 
graphical introduction. The sayings of Jesus, 127 in number, are 
accompanied with references to the respective sources. 

One of the fundamental questions in the life of Jesus, one which 
has scarcely begun to be critically studied among us, is the question 
of his origin. This has recently been discussed in a significant pam- 
phlet by Soltau.° Accepting as a sure result of the historical study of 
the gospels that Matthew and Luke had, as their chief sources, Mark 
and a collection of the words of Jesus, his aim is to separate the genu- 
ine elements of the old tradition regarding the birth of Jesus from the 
legendary additions. Mark and Paul, to some extent also Acts and 
John, go back to earlier sources regarding the childhood of Jesus than 
the early chapters of Matthew and Luke. Mark appears to exclude 
the supernatural origin of Jesus (6:1; 3:21). Acts speaks of Nazareth 
as his birthplace (3:6; 4:10), and appears to exclude a conception by 
the Holy Spirit in that it represents the man Jesus as anointed with 
the spirit (10:37). Paul represents Jesus as descended from David in 
the male line (e. g., Rom. 1:3; 9:5), and the statement in Gal. 4: 4 that 
Jesus was made of a woman simply affirms his humanity. The 
earlier part of John, and even some passages in Matthew and Luke 
themselves (¢. g., the genealogical lists and Matt. 13:55, 56), agree 
with this view of Mark and Paul. Further, an old Syriac text of Matt. 
1:16 reads: ‘Joseph to whom the Virgin Mary was betrothed begat 
Jesus Christ.” On the basis of this evidence Soltau gives as the true 
evangelic tradition that “‘ Jesus of Nazareth, legitimate son of Joseph 
and Mary, sprang from Galilee, a descendant from David according 

5 The Extra-Canonical Life of Christ. By BERNHARD Pick. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1903. 312 pages. 

6 Die Geburtsgeschichte Jesu Christi. Von WILHELM SOLTAU. Leipzig: Weicher, 
1902. 43 pages. 
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to the common belief, was chosen by the wondrous higher Power to be 
the Messiah of his people and Savior of the whole world.” 

The starting-point of the Bethlehem story is found in Mic. 5:1, 
cited in Matt. 2:6. The story of the census is regarded as an attempt 
to explain the journey to Bethlehem. This narrative is thought to be 
highly improbable in itself. The most original part of Soltau’s dis- 
cussion of the legendary elements in Matthew and Luke is that which 
traces to a heathen origin the song of the angels, the visit of the magi, 
and the virgin birth. The first of these elements is an adaptation to 
Jesus of language which had been employed regarding Augustus. 
Inscriptions from Asia Minor (published in 1899) call Augustus the 
“savior,” speak of his birthday as “the beginning of the gospel” con- 
cerning him, and describe his influence as producing “ peace on earth ” 
and concord among men. 

Matthew’s story of the magi is thought to have had its origin in the 
visit of Tiridates with his magi to Nero. The amazement of the 
civilized world caused by this tour became intelligible to the evangelist, 
late in the first century, only as he transferred the worship of the 
orientals from Nero to the Messiah. Even the detail of Matthew’s 
narrative that the magi returned home “ another way” is found in the 
account of the visit of Tiridates. 

The starting-point of the teaching of a virgin birth is found in the 
dualistic conception of Christ in Paul and John. It is a translation of 
their philosophical Christology into sensuous terms intelligible to the 
common people. This translation was influenced by the prevalent and 
ancient view of pagan nations that their great men were descended 
from the gods. 

Soltau mentions as against a Jewish origin of the doctrine of virgin 
birth the fact that the word for “Spirit” in Hebrew is feminine, and 
that in the Gospel of the Hebrews the Spirit is called the mother of 
Jesus. Finally, he opposes the teaching on religious grounds, holding 
that it is irreconcilable with Jesus’ doctrine of God. 

This pamphlet is doubtless far from being the final statement on 
the subject discussed. It does not cover all the ground, and some of 
its arguments are more curious than conclusive; but nevertheless it is 
a forcible presentation of a view which is pretty certain to receive 
increasing attention in America in coming years. 

Of critical activity in the Roman Catholic church the first volume 
of Jacquier’s introduction to the New Testament’ presents interesting 


? Histoire des livres du Nouveau Testament. Tomel. Par E. JACQUIER. Paris: 
Lecoffre, 1903. 488 pages. 
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evidence. The author makes larger use of English works than is 
made by German scholars. His conclusions, though conservative, are 
defended in temperate language. The first volume, after discussing 
the chronology and language of the New Testament, treats of Paul 
and his writings, together with his epistle to the Hebrews, which is 
ascribed to a disciple of Paul. 

What a canon of Westminster says to the English clergy about the 
gospels has an interest aside from that which it can claim in view simply 
of the ability of the speaker. It indicates how the methods and results of 
higher criticism are regarded in that church. Some of the results of 
Canon Robinson’s® study are these: The second gospel was composed 
about 65 by Mark, and was one of the two chief literary sources of 
Matthew and Luke. On the authorship and date of the first gospel 
no definite opinion is expressed, though the author seems inclined to 
favor a date of composition late in the first century. The third gospel, 
the work of Luke, is put between 65 and a date soon after 70. 

The second documentary source of Matthew and Luke—not to be 
called /ogia—was a succinct narrative like that of Mark, and is most 
satisfactorily preserved in Luke. The fourth gospel is ascribed to the 
apostle John, and is said to reveal to us “what the Christ grew to be 
in the mind of one who had leaned on his bosom in youth.” Very 
great contrast between the synoptic narrative and John is freely 
admitted, and the author does not claim to be able to explain all the 
difficulties in the way of the traditional view. In an extended note on 
the titles of Christ the name “Son of God” is said to be “ primarily 
messianic,” and so the equivalent of “Son of man,” but the author 
also speaks of the “height of its meaning,” which is “sharply con- 
trasted” with that of the more common title. Evidence of this higher 
meaning is found in four passages— Mark 8:38; 13:32; 14:6; and 
15:39. What Dr. Robinson understands by this higher meaning is 
indicated in the paragraph regarding the centurion at the cross. He 
says that “through gentile lips we learn something more of the 
meaning of a title which might have remained for Jews a messianic 
phrase and nothing more. Not office, but nature—a divine relation, 
and not merely a divine commission—lies at the root of the title.” 
Thus he seems to put into it the old theological significance, and, what 
passes comprehension, he does this on the testimony of the Roman 
centurion ! 


® The Study of the Gospels. By J. ARMITAGE RoBINson. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1902. 161 pages. 
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One other point is most significant in its bearing on the doctrinal 
attitude of the book. The author has been speaking of Matthew’s 
modification of his sources, and this leads to the question of the his- 
toricity of Matthew. Here, says he, “we must be careful at once to 
draw a distinction. It is one thing gratefully to accept the authorized 
interpretation of our Lord’s meaning and infention® in sayings which 
had been preserved in an obscure or a paradoxical form. It is another 
thing to explore with the eye of the historical investigator, who seeks 
to trace the earliest sources, and to apply the ordinary tests of literary 
criticism.” The “historian,” he says, will prefer Mark, Luke, and the 
non-Marcan document to Matthew. And yet Matthew is said to give 
an authorized interpretation of our Lord’s meaning and intention. Is 
there, then, a truth to be discovered by historical investigation, and 
another truth, not historically established, which is to be “ gratefully 
accepted” as an “authorized interpretation”? Shall we say this, or 
shall we say quite frankly that the results of historical investigation are 
not always in accord with ecclesiastical tradition, and that the tradition 
in such cases is to be rejected ? 

Unexpected confirmation of the prevailing views regarding the 
origin of the gospels is furnished by a German pamphlet of the past 
year.” That this confirmation is not intentional will appear from a 
glance at the position taken by the author. 

He assumes the priority of John. This gospel gives a “complete 
and very clear survey of the life of Jesus,” but it also leaves much 
unsaid. Luke set out to fill the gaps in John’s narrative. The mpdy- 
pata metrAnpopopnwéva Of Luke 1:1 are “facts brought together for the 
sake of completeness,” 7. ¢., to complete John. Matthew wrote with 
Luke before him, and filled up his gaps. Mark is regarded as inferior 
to Matthew in order and conscientiousness. The approximate dates 
given for the composition of the gospels are as follows: John, soon 
after 44; Luke, 53-57; Matthew, 60; and Mark, soon after 64. From 
the standpoint of New Testament criticism this hypothesis is to be 
classed with that view of the early church which regarded Matthew as 
the original gospel, to which the others furnished additions and cor- 
rections. 

This hypothesis gives the pre-eminence among the gospels to the 
last. So also does Dr. E. A. Abbott in the published introduction to 

9 The italics are the reviewer’s, not the author’s. 


10 Neue Untersuchungen iiber den Quellenwert der vier Evangelien. Von W. 
Kippers. Gross Lichterfelde-Berlin: Runge, 1902. 123 pages. 
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a still unpublished book,” though he does not ascribe the gospel to 
the apostle John, nor even to an eyewitness. The unknown author 
“might well feel grievously perplexed”’ by the “obscurities, omissions, 
and variations” of Mark and the later evangelists. His object was to 
write a gospel “that should lift his readers out of the critical atmos- 
phere into the region of adoring love.” Again the nucleus of the 
discourses in John is said to be closer to the deeper doctrines of Christ 
than most synoptic tradition. Thus in various respects the value of 
the fourth gospel is emphasized by Dr. Abbott in comparison with 
that of the synoptists. The unknown author, though probably know- 
ing that in some matters of detail his narrative was not true, was a 
real prophet, while the unknown author of Second Peter was a forger. 
The discussion of this point constitutes another chapter in Contrast, 
which the author appropriately calls “the skeleton of a book.” 

A linguistic argument bearing on the authorship of the fourth 
gospel is presented by Professor Schlatter.” His position is that the 
author assimilated his Greek to his Aramaic, and thus revealed a 
Palestinian home. To show this he makes an elaborate comparison of 
the language of the gospel with that of the Mechilta and Sifore. The 
evidence, taken as a whole, furnishes indeed an argument that the 
author was a Jew, but it is a question how far it implies that his home 
was in Palestine. 

The recent literature on the prologue of John is extensive, but the 
conclusions reached are still most diverse. A late German writer seeks 
to maintain its Jewish character and its organic relation to the gospel.” 
It is held to treat exclusively of the historical Jesus Christ. When it 
says that the Logos became flesh (1: 14), it means that the pre-historic 
person Jesus Christ appeared (erstand) asaman. The prologue falls 
into three sections, of which the first (vss. 1-5) treats of redemption as 
a revelation of God, the second (vss. 6-13) of redemption as a histor- 
ical appearance, and the third (vss. 14-18) of redemption as a per- 
sonal experience. The ideas of the prologue are thought to have 
been based on utterances of Jesus, and to have been confirmed by the 
author’s experience. These ideas do not partake of metaphysical 

™ Contrast; or, A Prophetand a Forger. By EDWIN A. ABBOTT. London: 
Black, 1903. xxxii-+41 pages. 

12 Die Sprache und Heimat des vierten Evangelisten. Von A. SCHLATTER. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1902. 180 pages. 


13 Der Prolog des Johannes Evangeliums. Von K. MEYER. Leipzig: Deichert, 
1902. 98 pages. 
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speculation, but are judgments based on historical events and personal 
experiences. These statements may serve to indicate the author’s 
position—a position which, I think, it is wholly impossible to fortify 
by appeal to the teaching of Jesus, even as that is given in the fourth 
gospel. 

The composition of the first chapter of Luke has again been made 
the subject of discussion.“ This chapter is held to be a compilation 
of two documents, one narrating the birth of the Baptist and the other 
the birth of Jesus. The motive of the compiler was to show that from 
the first the inferiority of the Baptist to Jesus had been recognized. 
This position of course implies that when the compilation was made 
there was a considerable body of people who exalted the Baptist at 
least to an equality with Jesus—a view which must be regarded as 
without historical foundation. 

The long search for A’non and for Bethany beyond Jordan has 
been renewed by a German pastor.* In the location of AZnon he 
starts from Eusebius and Jerome, who give its distance from Scythop- 
olis. Eusebius says it lay pds vérov, and Mommert thinks this expres- 
sion may denote southeast as well as due south. Then on the basis of 
Silvia Aquitania, Placentinus of the sixth century, and the mosaic of 
Madeba, also of the sixth century, all of which point to a location east 
of the Jordan, he searched, in August, 1902, in the Wady Jabis for a 
site answering to John’s topographical note and to the testimony of 
these early witnesses. This he found at Ain Dschirm, where in the 
hottest season he saw five springs whose united waters formed a large 
brook. Ruins on a hill near by he identified with Salim on the ground 
that Eusebius spoke of a Salim in Moab. This Ain Dschirm was in the 
territory of Antipas, where consequently John might readily have been 
seized. It is about eight Roman miles from Scythopolis and two from 
the Jordan, which accords with the language of Eusebius and Placen- 
tinus. Unfortunately Mommert does not touch the point that accord- 
ing to John 3: 26, compared with 1:28, Anon was on the wes¢ side of 
Jordan. 

The identification of Bethany appears to me more successful. In 
September, 1902, Mommert discovered certain ruins on the east side of 


™ A Johannine Document in the First Chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel. By J. R. 
WILKINSON. London: Luzac & Co., 1902. 40 pages. 


1s 4inon und Bethania, die Taufstaiten des Taufers, nebst einer Abhandlung iiber 
Salem die Konigstadt des Melchisedek. Von CARL MOMMERT. Leipzig: Haberland, 
1903. vi+97 pages. _ 
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Jordan, nearly opposite Jericho, which he identified with the small 
square church which Theodosius says was built by Emperor Anastasius 
on the spot where Jesus was baptized. The description of these ruins 
permits us to think the identification a probable one. The ruins are 
about five Roman miles from the Dead Sea, which agrees with the 
Burdigaleusian Itinerary of 333 A.D. The walls rest on arches, now 
nearly buried in the earth, which harmonizes with the statement of 
Placentinus that the church stood in the water. Opposite the ruins, 
on the west side of Jordan, on high ground, stands the convent of 
John the Baptist, built on old foundations which Mommert identifies 
with the convent spoken of in the sixth century. Finally, it is held 
probable that there was once a ford here, for it is at the mouth of the 
Wady el-Kelt, and almost all the fords of the Jordan, says Mommert, 
were at the mouths of its tributaries. The Jordan is not fordable at 
this place now, but may well have been when its waters were divided 
between the three beds, two of which are dry at present. Such is 
Mommert’s highly interesting and valuable argument. C. R. Conder, 
in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, says that the traditional site of 
Bethany east of Jericho is “clearly much too far south,” but he gives 
no reason for this statement. Mommert’s argument is not weakened 
by the fact that there are no signs of an ancient village on the east of 
Jordan near the ruins of the church. One cannot infer from John 
1:28 that Bethany was the name of a village, as Smith does in his 
Physical Geography of Palestine, p. 542, note. The evangelist does 
not say that John baptized in “he Bethany which was beyond Jordan, 
thus contrasting it with a Bethany on the west side of the river. He 
simply says it took place in Bethany beyond Jordan (év ByOavia éyévero 
mépav Tov ‘lopddvov, not ry wépav Tov “lopddvov). We may, therefore, with 
Mommert take Bethany as the name of the ford, and equivalent to 
Bethabara, “the place of crossing.” 

For the fourth time in twenty-two years Meyer’s commentary on 
John has been revised by Weiss.“ The changes in this new edition 
are changes of form rather than of interpretation. In order to give 
in a more connected manner the thought of the discourses of the 
gospel, the glossatorial method of comment is to some extent aban- 
doned. It will surely be regarded as an improvement that the new 
edition drops the references to classical Greek which had been thought 
to throw light on the language of the evangelist. These are now 


%6 Das Johannes-Evangelium. Von der 6. Auflage an neu bearbeitet von BERN- 
HARD WEIss. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1902. 543 pages. 
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regarded as without weight and misleading. The critical text of Tre- 
gelles and that of Westcott-Hort is introduced with other authorities. 
One could wish that the new edition had given more space to recent 
studies in the gospel, even if it had been necessary on that account to 
drop the discussion of earlier works, and one could also wish that it 
had contained more extensive reference to the English and American 
literature. 

A new edition of the Meyer commentary on the prison epistles of 
Paul has been prepared by Haupt, five years after his first edition.” 
The form of the book remains unchanged, but the author says that on 
many points he has changed his opinion, and that the changes have 
been due largely to the writings of B. Weiss and Zahn. The arrange- 
ment of the text is not so convenient as that of the new volume on 
John, for the chapter and verse are well-nigh crowded off the page, 
and are not specially distinguished by the type. 

A new commentary on Paul’s epistles, from Galatians to Philemon, 
based on the English text, has been prepared by G. W. Clark.” Its 
interpretation of Paul’s teachings has not been greatly influenced by 
modern criticism. 

The new edition of Meyer’s Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles, 
the second prepared by Weiss, shows little important alteration.” It 
takes account of the work of Lilley and Krukenberg, and in the intro- 
duction the author has referred to some recent publications, chiefly, 
if not exclusively, German. Obviously, therefore, it does not give the 
reader a survey of all the important recent investigation of these epistles. 

Was Paul acquainted with the Lord’s Prayer, and did he use it 
himself, especially its fifth petition? The fact that Paul has no per- 
fectly clear reference to the Lord’s Prayer, or to any particular part of 
it, together with the fact that he lays great stress on the duty of giving 
thanks, makes it natural to ask this question, and suggests the impor- 
tance of investigating it. Bindemann undertakes this investigation in 
a compact pamphlet of a hundred pages.” In his study of the fifth 

1” Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe. Non der 7., bezw. 6., Auflage an neu bearbeitet von 


EricH Haupt. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. 103-+198-+ 247+ 
180 pages. 

8 Clark’s People’s Commentary: Galatians—Philemon. By Gro. W. CLARK. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1903. liv-+-496 pages. 

19 Die Briefe Pauli an Timotheus und Titus. Von der 5. Auflage an neu bearbeitet 
von BERNHARD WEIss. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. 379 pages. 

2° Das Gebet um tagliche Vergebung der Siinden, in der Heilsverkiindigung Jesu 
und in den Briefen des Apostels Paulus. Von GERHARD BINDEMANN. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1902. 105 pages. 
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petition of the Lord’s Prayer he emphasizes the messianic character of 
the prayer as a whole. The addition to the fifth petition he does not 
regard as a vow, nor as an independent condition of the divine forgive- 
ness, but rather as a necessary element of faith in the unlimited grace 
of God. The discussion of Paul’s relation to the Lord’s Prayer enters 
fully into the apostle’s doctrine of sin in the Christian life, from which 
he concludes that Paul not only knew the fifth petition, but also prayed 
it in the sense in which Jesus taught his disciples to use it. It is 
regarded as a matter of chance that the writings of Paul contain no 
explicit reference to the Lord’s Prayer. A probable allusion to its 
last petition is seen in 2 Tim. 4:18, and an allusion to its opening 
words in the “Abba Father” of Rom. 8:15 and Gal. 4:6. 


GEORGE H. GILBERT. 
NORTHAMPTON, MaAss. 


RECENT LITERATURE IN SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


TuE chief activity of theologians today is devoted to the problem 
of getting our bearings in the modern world. It is generally felt that 
until we see more clearly the significance of the discoveries of modern 
psychology and biology, and until we know better the meaning of the 
history of doctrine, the time for confident efforts at systematization 
will not arrive. Consequently systematic productions come today, as 


a rule, only from those who have not felt the disturbing influence of 
modern scientific procedure. Dr. Weidner’s treatise’ represents this 
position. The book is both syllabus and compendium. It contains in 
outline a doctrine of God, biblically, ecclesiastically, and constructively 
set forth. It is founded on a combination of reason and revelation, 
much after the fashion of Thomas Aquinas. Some things are only 
supernaturally known, but are yet corroborated by reason; other 
things are supernaturally and rationally known ; still others are ration- 
ally known, but are to be accepted because supernaturally authenti- 
cated ; so reason proves the truth of revelation and revelation the truth 
of reason. The author puts his trust in the Aristotelian-Thomistic 
arguments for the existence of God—though it does not quite appear 
that he does so because the church decreed that these arguments have 
scientific validity. He has no difficulty in finding ecclesiastical trini- 
tarianism and Christology in the sacred Scriptures. In no single point 
does one detect that the theology set forth in this volume has been in 


* Theologia, or the Doctrine of God. Outline Notes based on Luthardt. By REVERE 
FRANKLIN WEIDNER. Chicago: Revell, 1902. 143 pages. $0.75. 
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any way affected on its constructive side by the scientific spirit or 
method. Historical criticism, modern psychology, the evolutionary 
hypothesis —these practically do not exist for the author. In the 
midst of our modern world of doubt, confusion, and spiritual distress, 
our author, like Aristotle’s God, seems to abide in sunny and imper- 
turbable repose. However, in one single sentence he does exhibit 
some possibility of agnosticism: ‘God reveals himself, not according 
to what he is for himself, but to what he is for us.”” To be sure, there 
are both agnostic and—worse still— Ritschlian implications in this 
sentence, which naturally the author would in principle scorn. But 
did not even Homer sometimes nod? Nevertheless the book displays 
great theological information, and while its point of view, method, and 
system are all alike entirely antiquated, it may be commended to all 
those who are seeking to be domesticated for ecclesiastical ends in that 
type of theological lore which was and is current in pre-scientific eccle- 
siastical circles. And as, without doubt, it is for such that the good 
doctor has written this volume, we trust that he, too, may find satisfac- 
tion in the fruits of his labor. 

In marked contrast to Weidner’s spirit is a little volume of 
popular lectures’ delivered before a vacation-assembly of Lutheran 
pastors. Wobbermin’s TZheologie und Metaphysik, which appeared 
in 1901, attracted wide attention because the author, while sym- 
pathizing with the Ritschlian exaltation of practical interests in 
theology, yet believes in the necessity for a metaphysical background 
for theology. In the present volume we have an admirably clear and 
discriminating account of the present status of cosmological, bio- 
logical, psychological, and speculative science with reference to the 
dicta of Christian faith concerning God. An extended bibliography, 
with a brief characterization of the works mentioned, enables the 
reader to verify all statements. Wobbermin finds that while scientists 
generally are decidedly agnostic in their attitude toward the questions 
of theology, yet as an explanation of the data which they present, 
atheism or pantheism would be less satisfactory than theism. There 
are at least plausible grounds for a favorable consideration of the 
Christian conception of God to be found in the teleological character 
of biological development and in the idealistic hypotheses of current 
philosophy. Modern scientific thought thus takes a position of 
friendly neutrality rather than of positive hostility. It would be diffi- 


2 Der christliche Gottesglaube in seinem Verhdltnis zur gegenwartigen Philosophie. 
Von GEORG WoBBERMIN. Berlin: Duncker, 1902. iv-++-127 pages. M. 2. 
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cult to find a more scholarly popular exposition of present-day 
scientific thinking in its bearing upon the problem of theology. 
Almost every author quoted is a living leader of thought. A transla- 
tion would be of great servii uv English and American pastors in 
helping to distinguish the real science of today from the warped pseudo- 
science of over-zealous “reconcilers”’ among us. 

It is one thing to give a frank account of the attitude of modern 
science toward theology; it is quite another thing to attempt to recon- 
struct theology by canons furnished by natural science. The former 
task is calculated to promote a real understanding of problems. ‘The 
latter ideal ignores the primary fact of experience, that scientific 
hypotheses and religious beliefs do not spring from the same interests 
of the human spirit. To identify them is to do violence to both. 
Triimpelmann’s work? will thus be unfavorably criticised by both 
scientists and theologians, while Wobbermin’s essay will win approval 
from both. Triimpelmann has written a popular compend of modern 
theology upon the basis of the Apostles’ Creed, of which it is an 
explanation, article by article. It is somewhat rhetorical, but it is 
clear, interesting, and will prove of value to pastors and laymen who 
wish to go over the ground of the traditional Christian system afresh 
under the many lights which modern thought is casting upon it. The 
book has a distinct coloring, with which one needs to be acquainted. 
This is imparted not by any desire to antagonize the “ modern view of 
the world,” but by a cordial, perhaps somewhat too cordial, acceptance 
of that view, which is identified, in one word, with evolution (p. 84). 
His theology is intended, consequently, to be in thorough harmony 
with this view. It is needless to remark that as much error may flow 
from a heedless application of this position to the particulars of the 
system as from the opposite position that all science must agree with 
scripture. Neither side in this discussion is likely to profit much if 
one begins by affirming the priority and infallibility of either. 

An even more cordial adoption of the evolutionary hypothesis as 
the supreme principle of theology is found in Dr. Funk’s book.‘ The 
argument may be summarized in the author’s own words: “As man 
has stepped from the mineral kingdom to the vegetable kingdom, and 


3 Die moderne Weltanschauung und das apostolische Glaubensbekenntniss. (Leibniz- 
Schleiermacher.) Von AUGUST TRUMPELMANN. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1901. 396 
pages. M. 7. 
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from the vegetable kingdom to the animal kingdom, and from the 
animal kingdom to the kingdom of natural man, so now he steps from 
the kingdom of natural man to the kingdom of spiritual man, every 
portion of this step a natural process subject to critical analysis if that 
analysis goes deep enough, wide enough, far enough. It is acontinua- 
tion of evolution without a break, without a leap, lifting the race by a 
new birth through Christ, the type-life, up to the plane of spiritual 
being and knowing” (pp. 16, 17). The book consists in an incoher- 
ent rhetorical repetition of this thesis. Its loose terminology and 
rhapsodic style place it beyond the reach of either scientific or 
theological criticism. Its value thus consists in its optimistic valuation 
of Christian experience as the supreme reality in the universe. 

Turning now from the modern doctrine of evolution, we have a 
book which undertakes the admittedly somewhat thankless task of 
defending the traditional doctrine of the Logos.’ Instead of agreeing 
with the prevalent idea that the Logos-concept was a product of the 
extra-Christian world of thought and had a passing significance only 
for the Christian Weltanschauung of its time, the writer starts from the 
presupposition that “‘ the statement of the Holy Scriptures concerning 
the Logos is revealed truth” (Preface, p. iii), and that therefore the 
Logos-idea is a necessary one, and has a value for all time. In trying 
to find this assumed value and so to save the idea from being “a 
worthless piece of old furniture,” he bolsters it up with philosophic 
arguments. To it is assigned the function of being the only means of 
successfully combating the mechanical, legalistic conception of the 
world advocated by science. And in addition to this element of 
finality introduced by it, another service it renders is to save men from 
subjectivism in the endeavor to know God and the world. But when- 
ever his philosophic standpoint is at all different from the old neo- 
Platonic dualism the author has put into the Logos-concept a content 
entirely different from that which it historically had. 

The question as to the function and significance of religious faith 
is of never-ending interest. In a volume of six essays Dr. Waddell * 
expounds the nature of faith in relation to the gospel, to theology, to 
Protestantism, to rationalism, to idealism, and to progress. He 
regards faith as a superrational, but not irrational, function of spirit, 


5 Der Logos. Ein Versuch erneuter Wiirdigung einer alten Wahrheit. Von 
THEODOR Simon. Leipzig: Deichert, 1902. iv-+132 pages. M. 2.25. 
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by which the totality of a reality is grasped in intuitive synthesis. 
Faith is thus prophetic of conclusions which reason must verify by the 
slower process of induction. The author deplores the theological 
analysis which deprives faith of this vital, intuitive quality. Our busi- 
ness is not so much to supplant faith by argument as to reinforce it 
by scientific investigation. The book is stimulating and suggestive ; 
but the critical reader feels the lack of historical and psychological 
foundations for much that is said. Faith is so objectified that it 
assumes somewhat the function of a Hegelian category working out its 
impersonal cosmic function. Yet this abstraction of faith from per- 
sonal life is precisely the evil against which the author constantly pro- 
tests. Nevertheless the author possesses a deep insight into many 
fundamental problems, and has written a book worthy of study. 

A careful examination of the historical theories concerning the 
relative place of scripture and of the Holy Spirit’ in awakening Chris- 
tian life is full of suggestion. Griitzmacher has made an exhaustive 
examination of the positions taken during the days of the great Prot- 
estant theologians, before pietism and the illumination became influ- 
ential. On the one hand the Anabaptists and radicals asserted an 
immediate communication of grace by the Spirit in ecstasy or in mys- 
tic contemplation. This position readily yields to rationalism, which 
recognizes the inborn Logos as a constant source of divine communi- 
cation to man. On the other hand are the extreme biblicists, who 
teach a “real presence”’ of divinity in the words of scripture. The 
former extreme ignores or belittles historical fact in religion. The 
latter leads to a bibliolatry which is comparable with the Catholic 
adoration of the host. Between these two extremes all the great theo- 
logians took their stand. ‘The reformed theologians incline toward 
the more radical and subjective pole, and the Lutherans toward the 
position of objective bibliolatry. This historical analysis is admirably 
done. In the constructive portion, however, the author seems to 
assume that the theologians of the seventeenth century possessed all 
the data needed for a dogmatic statement. He ignores the revolu- 
tionary consequences of modern biblical scholarship for our view of 
the nature of the Word. His conclusions will therefore appeal only 
to those who stand theologically upon the ground of unmodified 
orthodoxy.—Schulze continues his investigations of the historical 


7 Wort und Geist. Eine historische und dogmatische Untersuchung zum Gnaden- 
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sources of Calvin’s doctrine of the future life.° The present study is a 
supplement to his previous work, in which he called attention to the 
Platonic characteristics of Calvin’s doctrine. He here shows that 
Erasmus had worked out a Platonic-Christian ideal to which Calvin’s 
closely corresponds, and suggests that Erasmus may have been the 
channel through which Calvin received his Platonisms. The pamphlet 
gives copious quotations, which make up an interesting comparative 
study.—A product of excellent and painstaking scholarship is Dr. 
Sanger’s examination of Kant’s works in chronological order for the 
purpose of ascertaining the great philosopher’s conception of faith.° 
Pre-Kantian thinkers, in discussing the relation between faith and 
knowledge, had dealt merely with the relations of one external system 
of doctrines guaranteed by revelation, with another system of doctrines 
guaranteed by reason. Kant entirely breaks with this external fashion 
of stating the problem. Knowledge for him is co-extensive with 
empirical science of nature. It is incompetent to deal with theo- 
logical truths. These must rest upon faith; but Kant’s faith is no 
longer a secondary form of knowledge. It is as original and as 
significant a function of the human spirit as is logical thinking. Faith 
is thus rescued from its extra-philosophical position and is brought 
within the realm of scientific investigation. How Kant worked out 
this new conception of faith, and what metaphysical validity (or inva- 
lidity) he assigned to the postulates of faith in his various writings is 
admirably shown. As an introduction to certain questions which are 
under vigorous debate in the theological world today this critical study 
is invaluable. 
GeEorGE B. Foster. 
GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 
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